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WOTZCE TO TBB PVS&ZC. 

Fabbingdon SxbbbTj Jan. 1866. 
It is with great gratification that we have to announce the suc- 
cessful termination of the republication of the Novels and Romances 
of SiB Edward Bulwer Lytton. Two years have been occupied 
in their production, and more than Five Hundred Thousand Volumes 
have been purchased by an intelligent public. "When it is con- 
sidered that in this re-issue we give the complete Series of Bulwer 
Lytton' s Works for Thirty -one Shillings and Sixpence — a price less 
than/ a few years since, one work alone was sold for — ^we are at no 
loss to think the reason why so large a number has actually been 
sold, but rather to express our surprise that the sale has not been 
veiy much larger. It is, however, our opinion that the mere fact 
"that Bulwer Lytton' s works can now b3 had by any one for the 
sum of £1 lis. 6d." has only to be made more universally kncwn 
than it is at present to induce numerous admirers of this " Emperor 
of his Craft" to willingly place in their book shelves this impcrtant 
literary series, and so sustain the Publishers (who in this under- 
taking have invested already above £25,000) by their patronage, 
and encourage them by the success of this, to undertake still more 
extensively the introduction to the million of the very best literature 
that the splendid authors of England have already, or may in 
future produce. To prevent disappointment, all parties are speedily 
desired to complete their sets. 
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PEEPACE. 



EvEAY chronicle of manners kas a certain valne. When customs 
are connected with principles, in their origin, development, or 
end, such records have a double importance ; and it is because we 
thmk we see such a connexion between the facts and incidents of 
the Littlepage Manuscripts, and certain important theories of our 
own time, that we give the former to the world. 

It is, perhaps, a fault of your professed historian, to refer too 
much to philosophical agencies, and too little to those that are 
humbler. The foundations of great events are often remotely laid 
in very capricious and uncalculated passions, motives, or impulses. 
Chance has usually a^ much to do with the fortunes of states as 
^th those of individuals ; or, if there be calculations connected 
"With them at all, they are the calculations of ft power superior to 
hay that exists in man. 

We had been led to lay these Manuscripts before the world, 
partly by considerations of the above nature, and partly on 
account of the manner in which the two works we have named^ 
** Satanstoe," and the " Chainbearer,^' relate directly to the great 
Kew York question of the day, axti-bentism ; which question 
will be foimd to be pretty fully laid bare, in the third and last 
book of the series. These three works, which contain all the 
Littlepage Manuscripts, do not form sequels to each other, in the 
sense of personal histories, or as narratives ; while they do in that 
of principles. The reader will see that the early career, the 
attachment, the marriage, &c., of Mr. Cornelius littlepage, are 
completely related in the present book, for instance ; while those 
of his son, Mr. Mordaunt Littlepage, will be just as fuUy given in 
the " Chainbearer," its successor. It is hoped that the connexion, 
which certainly does exist between these three works, will have 
more tendency to increase the value of each than to produce the 
ordinary effect of what are properly called sequels, which are 
known to lessen the interest a narrative might otherwise have with 
the reader. Each of these three books has its own hero, its own 
heroine, and its own picture of manners, complete ; though the 
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latter may be, and is, more or less thrown into relief by its 
pendants. 

We conceive no apology is necessary for treating the subject of 
anti-rentism with the utmost frankness. Agreeably to our views 
of the matter, the existence of true liberty among us, the per- 
petuity of the institutions, and the safety of public morals, are all 
dependent on putting down, whoUy, absolutely, and unqualifiedly, 
the false and dishonest theories and statements that have been 
boldly advanced in conne^on with this subject. In our view, 
New York is, at this moment, much the most disgraced state in 
the Union, notwithstanding she has never failed to pay the interest 
on her public debt ; and her disgrace arises from the fact that her 
laws are trampled under foot, without any efforts at all commen- 
surate with the object being made to enforce them. If words and 
professions can save the character of a community, all may yet be 
well; but if states, like individuals, are to be judged by their 
actions, and the " tree is to be known by its fruit," God help us ! 

For ourselves, we conceive that true patriotism consists in lay- 
ing bare everything like public vice, and in calling such things by 
their right names. The great enemy of the race has made a deep 
inroad upon us, within the last ten or a dozen years, under cover 
of a spurious delicacy on the subject of exposing national ills ; and 
it is time that they who have not been afraid to praise, when praise 
was merited, should not shrink from the office of censuring, when 
the wantof timely warnings may be one cause of the most fatal 
evils. The great practical defect of institutions like ours, is the 
circumstance that "what is everybody's business, is' nobody's 
business ;" a neglect that gives to ^e activity of the rogue a veij 
dangerous ascendency over the more dilatory correctives of the 
honest man. 
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CHAPTEEI. 



" Look yoa 
Who oomes here : a yoiing man, and an old, in loleinn talk." 

AMTouLikelt. 

It is eas^ to foresee that this country is destined to nnderffo great 
and rapid changes. Those that more properly belong to nistory^ 
liistoiy will doubtless attempt to record, and probably with the- 
questionable veracity and prejudice that are apt to influence the 
kbours of that particular muse ; but there is httle hope that any 
traces of American society, in its more familiar aspects, will be 
preserved among us, through any of the agencies usually employed 
for such purposes. Without a stage, in a national point of view 
at least, with scarcely such a thing as a book of memoirs that 
relates to a life passed within' our own limits, and totally without 
light literature, to give us simulated pictures of our manners and 
the opinions of the day, I see scarceljjr a mode by which the next 
generation can preserve any memorials of the distinctive usages 
and thoughts of this. It is true, they will have traditions of 
certain leading features of the colonial society, but scarcely any. 
records ; and, should the next twenty years do as much as the 
last, towards substituting an entirely new race for the descendents 
of our own immediate fathers, it is scarcely too much to predict 
that even these traditions will be lost in the whirl and excitement 
of a throng of strangers. Under all the circumstances, therefore, 
I have come to a determination to make an effort, however feeblb- 
it may prove, to preserve some vestiges of household life in New 
York, at least ; while I have endeavoured to stimulate certain 
friends in New Jersey, and farther south, to undertake similar 
tasks in those sections of the country. What success will attend 
these last applications, is more than I can sav ; but, in order that 
the little I may do myself shall not be lost lor want of support, I 
have made a solemn request in my will, that those who come after 
me will consent to continue this narrative, committing to paper 
their own experience, as I have here committed mine, down as 
low at least as my grandson, if I ever have one. Perhaps, bv the 
end of the latter's career, they will begin to publish books in 
America, and the fruits of our joint family labours may be thought 
sufficiently matured to be laid before the world. 

It is possible that which I am now about to write will be- 
thought too homely — to relate to matters much too personal and 
private, to have suiEcient interest for the public eye ; but it must 
be remembered that the loftiest interests of man are made up of 4 
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oollection of those that are lowly ; and, that he who makes a 
faithful pictnre of only a single impoi^taiit scene in the events of 
flmgle life, is doing something towards painting the greatest 
historical piece of ms day. As £ have said before, the leadmg 
events of my43me will find their way into -Qie pages of far more 
pretending works than this of mine, in some form or other, with 
more or less of fidelity to the trut^ and real events, and real 
motives ; while the humbler matters it will be my office to record, 
will be entirely overlooked by writers who asmre to enrol their 
names among the Tacituses of former ages. It may be well to 
say here, however, I shall not attempt tl^ historical mood at aU, 
but content msrself with giving the £9elin^, incident, and interests 
of what is purely private life, connectmg them no farther wiiii 
thin^ that are of a more ^^eral nature, than is indispensable to 
render the narrative inteUigible and accurate. With wese expla- 
nations, which are made in order to prevent the person who may 
happen first to commence the perusal of this manuscript &om 
throwing it into the fire, as a silly attempt to write a more silly 
fiction, I shall proceed at once to the commencement of my 
proper task. 

Iwas bom on the 3rd May; 1737, on a neck of land, caUed 
Satanstoe, in tiie counW of West ' Chester, and in the colony of 
I^ew York ; a part of the widely extended empire that then 
'Owned the sway of His Sacred Majesty, Greorge II., King of 
Great Britain, Ireland, andiFrance ; ^Defender of IJie Faith; and^ 
I may add, the shield and panoply of the Protestant Succession: 
'God bless him ! Before I say auvthing of mj parentage, I will 
first give the reader some idea of the lociis tn §tuo, and a more 
^precise notion of the spot on which I happened first to see the light. 
A "neck," in West Chester and Long Island parlance, means 
something that might be better termed a "head and shoulders,^' 
if mere shape and dimensions are kept in view. Peninsula would 
be the true word, were we describing things on a geographical 
scale ; but, as they are, I find it necessaiy to adhere to the local 
term, which is not altogether peculiar to our county, by the way. 
The ** neck,'* or peninsula of Satanstoe, contains just four hundred 
■and sixty-three acres and a half of excellent West Chester land ; 
and that, when the stone is hauled and laid into wall, is saying 
as much in its &,vour as need be said of any soil on earth. It has 
two miles of beach, and collects a proportionate quantily of sea- 
weed for manure, besides enjoying near a himdred acres of salt- 
meadow and sedges, that are not mcluded in the solid ground of 
the neck proper. As my father. Major Evans Littlej>age, was to 
inherit this estate from his father, Capt. Hugh LitUepajp, it 
might, even at the time of my birUi, be considered old family 
property, it having, indeed, been acouired bv my grandfather, 
through his wife, about thiriy years after the final cession of the 
colony to the English by its original Dutch owners. Here we 
bad hved, then, near half a century, when I was bom, in the 
^'^*ect line, and considerably longer if we included maternal 
9torB : here I now live, at the moment of writing these lines, ' 
\ere I trust my only son is to live after me. 



Befoel eniar into a more numite deeeriptioA of fbtanrtogL it 
may be well, periiapB, to sfi^ a word eoncenimg its somewjiat 
oeeiiliar name. TheneckliesintheTicmi^ofawell-kiiownpaw 
that is to be foimd in the narrow arm of the sea that separates 
the island of Manhattan, from its neighbour, Ixxpg Island, and 
which is called Hell Gate. Now^ there is a tradition, that I con- 
fess is somewhat confined to the blacks of the neidliboiiihoody 
bat which says that the Father of lies, on a particoEff oceasian* 
when he was Yi<dently expelled from certain rovstering tay«ms in 
the New Netherlands, made his exit l^ this well-known dangerous 
pass, and drawing his iofft somewhat hastily firom among the 
lobBter-pots that abonnd in those waters, leaving behind him, as a 
print oT his passage by that route, the Hog's Back, the Pot, and 
all the whirlpods and rocks that render navigation so difficult m 
that celebrated strait, he placed it hurriedly upon the spot where 
there now spreads a laive bay to the southward and eastward of 
the neck, just touching the latter with the ball of his great toe, aa 
he passed Down-East ; from which i^art of the eounSy some of 
our people used to maintain he <MiginaUy came. Some fancied 
resemblanoe to an inverted toe (the devil being supposed to turn 
overselling with which he meddles, upside-down), has been 
imagined to exist in the shape and swells of oar paternal acres ; a 
fact that has probably had its influence in perpetuating the name. 

Satanstoe has the ]^aoe been called, therefore, fiom time imme- 
morial ; as time is immemorial in a counticy in which civilized time 
commenced not a century and a half ago : and Satanstoe it is 
called to-day. I confess I am not fond of unnecessary changecL 
and I ainoereiy hope this neck of land will continue to go by its old 
appellation, as long as the House of Hanover shall sit on the throne 
of these reaJms ; or as long as water shall run and grass shall 
grow. There has been an attempt made to persuade the neighbour- 
hood, qnite lately, that the name is irreligious and unworthy of 
an enlightened people, like this of West Oiester : but it has met 
with no great success. It has come &om a Connecticut man, 
whose father they say is a clezgyman of the "ttanding order;" 
so called, PbeHeve, because they stand up at prayers ; and who 
came among us himself in the character of a schooJmaster. This 
young man, I understand, has endeavoured to persuade the neigh- 
Donrhood that Satanstoe is a corruption introduced by the Dutch, 
horn Devil's Town ; which, in its turn, was a corruption £rom 
Dibbleston ; the family item which my grandfather's father-in- 
law purchased having been, as he says, of the name of Dibblee. 
He nas got half-a-dozen of the more sentimental part of our 
society to call the neck Dibbleton ; but the attempt is not likely 
to succeed in the long run, as we are not a people much given to 
altering the language, any more than the customs of our ancestors. 
Besides, my Dutch ancestors did not purchase from any Dibblee, 
BO such family ever owning the place, that being a bold assump- 
tion of the Yankee to make out his case the more readily. 

Satanstoe, as it is little more than a good farm in extent, so it 
is litde more than a particularly good farm in cultivatioii and 
embeUiahment. All the l^uildings are of stone, even to the hog- 
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sties and sheds, with well-pointed joints, and field wails that 
would do credit to a fortified place. The house isj^enerally es- 
teemed one of the best in the Colony, with the exception of a few 
of the new school. It is of only a story and a half in elevation, 
I admit ; but the rooms under the roof are as good as any of that 
description with which I am acquainted, ^nd their finish is such 
as would do no discredit to the upper rooms of even a York dwell- 
ing. The building is in the shape of an L, or two sides of a 
parallelogram, one of which shows a front of seventy-five, and the 
other of fifty feet. Twenty-six feet make the depth, fipom outside 
to outside of the walls. The best room had a carpet, that covered 
two-thirds of the entire dimensions of the floor, even in my 
boyhood, and there were oil-cloths in most of the better passages. 
The bufiet in the dining-room, or smallest parlour, was particu- 
larly a(hnired, and I question if there be, at this hour, a handsome 
in the county. The rooms were well sized, and of fair dimen- 
sions, the larger parlours embracing the whole depth of the house, 
with proportionate widths, while the ceilings were higher than 
common, being eleven feet, if we except the places occupied by 
the lareer beams of the chamber floors. As there was money 
in the family, besides the Neck, and the Littiepages had held 
the king's commissions, my father having once been an ensi^, 
and my grandfather a captain, in the regular army, each in 
the earlier portion of his life, we always ranked among the 
gentry of the couniy. We happened to be in a part of West- 
chester in which were none of the very large estates^ and 
Satanstoe passed for property of a certain degree of importance. 
It is true, the Morrises were at Morrisania, and the iFelipses, 
or Philipses, as these Bohemian counts were then -caUed, had 
a manor on the Hudson, that extended within a dozen miles 
of us, and a younger branch of the De Laneeys had estabHshed 
itself even much nearer, while the Van Cortlandts, or a branch of 
them, too, dwelt near Eingsbridge; but these were all people 
who were at the head of the Colony, and with whom none of the 
minor gentry attempted to vie. As it was, therefore, the- Little- 
pages held a very respectable position between the higher class 
of the yeomanry and those who, by their estates, eduoatkm, con- 
nexions, official rank, and hereditary consideration, formed what 
might be justly called the aristocracy of the Colony. Birth my 
father and grandfather had sat in the Assembly, in their time, 
and, as I have heard elderly people say, with credit, too. As for my 
father, on one occasion, he made a speech that occupied eleven 
minutes in the delivery, — a proof that he had somethinff to say, 
and which was a source of great, but, I trust, humble felicitation 
in the family, down to the day of his death, and even afterwards. 
Then the military services of the family stood us in for a great 
deal. In that day it was something to be an ensign, even in the 
militia, and a far greater thing to have the same rank in a regular 
re^ment. It is tnie, neither of mj predecessors served very long 
with the King's troops, my father in particular selling out at the 
end of his second campaign; but the military experience, and I 
may add the military glory each acquired in youths did them good 
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gervioe for aUiiEe rest of their days. Both were oonmiissioned m 
the militia, and my father actually rose as high as major in that 
branch of the service, that being the rank he held» and the title 
he bore, for the last fifteen years of his life. 

My mother was of Dutch extraction on both sides, her father 
having been a Blauvelt, and her mother a Van Busser. I have 
heard it said that there was even a relationship between the 
Stuyvesants and the Van Cortlandts, and the Van Bussers ; but I 
am not able to point out the actual degree and precise nature 
of the affinity. I presume it was not very near, or my information 
would have been more minute. I have always understood that my 
mother brought n\y father thirteen hundred pounds for dowry 
(currency, not sterbng), which, it must be confessed, was a very 
genteel fortune for a young woman in 1733. Now, I very well 
know that six, eight, and ten thousand pounds sometimes fall in, 
in this manner, and even much more in the high families ; but no 
one need be ashamed, who looks back fifly years, and finds that 
his mother brought a thousand pounds to her husband. I was 
neither an only diild, nor the eldest-bom. There was a son who 
preceded me, and two daughters succeeded, but they aU died 
m infancy, leaving me in effect the only offspring for my parents 
to cherish and educate. My little brother monopolized the name 
of Evans, and living for some time after I was christened, I got 
the Dutch appellation of my maternal grandfather, for my share 
of the family nomenclature, which happened to be Cornelius- 
Corny was consequently the diminutive by which I was known to 
All the whites of my acquaintance, for the first sixteen or eighteen 
years of my life, and to my parents as long as they lived. Corny 
Littlepage is not a bad name, in itself, and I trust the}^ who do me 
the favour to read this manuscript, will lay it down with the feel- 
ing that the name is none the worse for the use I have made of it. 

I have said that both my father and grandfather, each in his 
day, sat in the assembly ; my father twice, and my grandfather 
only once. Although we lived so near the borough of West 
Chester, it was not for that place they sat, but for tiie county, the 
de Lano^ys and the Morrises contending for the control of tibe 
borou^, in a way that left little chance for the smaller fishes to 
swimr in! the troubled water they were so certain to create. 
Nevei?tlieles8, this political elevation brought my father out, as it 
mighibe, before the world, and was the means of giving hSn a 
personal consideration he might not have otherwise enjoved. The 
benefits, and possibly some of the evils of thus being drawn out 
from the more regular routine of our usually peaceable lives, may 
be made to appear in the course of this narrative. 

I have ever considered myself fortunate in not having been 
bom in the earlier and infant days of the colony, when the 
interests at stake, and the events by which they were influenced, 
were not of a magnitude to give the mind and the hopes the ex- 
citement and enlargement that attend the periods of a more 
aavanoed civilization, and of more important incidents. In this 
respect, my own appearance in this world was most happily timed, 
as any one will see who will consider the state and importance of 
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tlie coloiiy IB ^ middle of the present centizry. New York could 
not have contained many less than seyenij thousand sonls, in- 
elnding both oolours, at toe time of m^r birth, for it is supposed to 
contain quite a hundred thousand this day on which I am now 
writing. In such a communitj, a man has not only the room, but 
the materials on which to figure ; whereas, as I hare often heard 
him say, my father, when he was bom, was one of less than half 
of the smallest number I have just named. I have been grateful 
for this advantage, and I trust it will appear, by evidence that 
will be here afiofded, that I have not lived in a quarter of the 
world, or in an age, when and where, and to whida great events 
have been altogether strangers. 

My earliest recollections, as a matter of course, are of Satanstoe 
and the domestic fireside. In my childhood and youth, I heard a 
great deal said of the Protestant Succession, the House of Hanover, 
and King Greorge II.; all mixed un with such names as those of 
George Clinton, Gen. Monekton, Sir Charles Hardy, James de 
Lancey, and Sir Danvers Osborne, his official representatives in 
the colony. Every nse has its old and its latt wars; and I can 
wdl remember that which occurred between the French in the 
Canadas and ourselves, in 1744. I was then seven years old, and 
it was an event to make an impression on a child of that tender 
age. My honoured grandfather was then living, as he was long 
imierwards, and he took a strong interest in the military move- 
ments of the period, as was natural for an old soldier. New York 
had no connexion with the celebrated expedition that captured 
Louisbourg, then the Gibraltar of America, in 1745 ; but this could 
not prevent an old soldier like Capt. Littlepage from entering into 
the affair widi all his heart, though forbidden to use his hand. As 
tiie reader may not be aware oi all the secret springs that set 
public events m motion, it may be well here to throw in a few 
words in tiiie way of explanation. 

There was and is little sympathy, in the way of national 
feeling, between the colonies of JS'ew England and those which 
lie farther south. We are all loyal, those of the east as well as 
those of the south-west and south; but there is, and ever has 
been, so wide a difference in our customs, origins, religious 
opinions, and histories, as to caude a broad moral Ime, in the way 
of feeling, to be drawn between the colony of New York and 
those that lie east of the Byram river. I have heard it said that 
most of the emigrants to the New England states came from the 
west of England, where man^ of their social peculiarities and 
much of their language are still to be traced, while the colonies 
farther south have received their population from the more central 
counties, and those sections of the island that are supposed to be 
less provincial and peculiar. I do not afiSrm that sucn is literall.^ 
the met, though it is weU known that we of New York have long 
been accustomed to regard our neighbours of New England as 
very different from ourselves, whilst, I dare say, our neighbourff 
of New England have regarded us as different from themselves, 
and insomuch removed from perfection. Let all this be as it may, 
it is certain New England is a portion of the empire that is set 
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apart &«athe rest, far ^ood orfor evil. It got its same itom the 
exrctuDstaiice that tiie Enje^lish possessions were met, on its westier& 
boundary, by those of the Dutch, who were thus separated ftom 
the other colonies of purely Anglo-Saxon origin, by a wide district 
that was much lai^r in sur&ce than the mother country itself. 
I am afraid there is something in the character of tiieee Anglo- 
Saxons tiiat predisnoses them to laueh and turn up their noses at 
other races; for I nave remarked l^t the natiy^ of the parent 
land itself, who come among us, show this disposition even as it 
respects us of New York and those of New England, while the 
people of the latter region manifest a feeling towards us, their 
neighbours, that partakes of anything but the humiliiy ^t is 
tiiou^ht to grace that christian cluster to which they are 
particularly lond of laying daim. 

My grandfather was a native of the old country, however, and 
be entered but little into the colonial jealousies. He had lived 
&om boyhood, and had married in New x ork, and was not apt to 
betray any of the overweening notions of superiority that we 
sometimes encountered in native-bom Englishmen, though I can 
remember instances in which he would point out the defects in 
our civilization, and others in which he dwelt with pleasure on the 
grandeur and power of his own island. I dare say this was all 
right, for few among us have ever been disposed to dispute the 
just supreme^ of England in all things that are desirable, and 
which form the basis of human excellence. I well remember a 
journey Cant. Hugh Littlepage made to Eoston, in 1745, in order 
to look at the preparations that were making for the great expe- 
dition. Although his own colony had no connexion with this 
enterprise, in a military point of view, his previous service rendered 
him an object of interest to the nulita^ men then assembled 
along the coast of New England. It has been said the es^edition 

E against Louisbourg, then the strongest place in America, was 
lumed by a lawyer, led by a merchant, and executed by 
usbandmen and mechanics ; but this, though true as a whole, 
was a rule that had its exceptions. There were many old soldiers 
who had seen the service of this continent in the previous wars, 
and among them were several of my grandfather's former ac- 
quaintances. With these he passed many a cheerful hour, 
previously to the day of sailing, and I have often thought since, 
that my presence alone prevented him &om making one in the 
Beet. Tne reader will think I was young, perhaps, to be so far 
from home on such an occasion, but it happened in thiswise: 
My excellent mother thought I had come out of the small-pox 
with some symptoms that might be benefited by a journey, and 
she prevailed on her father-in-law to let me be of the party when 
he left home to visit Boston in the winter of 1744-5. At that 
early day moving about was not always convenient in these 
colonies, and my grandfather travelling in a sleigh that was pro- 
ceeding east with some private stores that had been collected for 
the expedition, it presented a favourable opportunity to send me 
along with my venerable progenitor, who very good-naturedly 
consented to let me commence my travels under his own imme- 
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diate aiupioes. The things I saw on this occasion hare hacta 
material influence on my futore life. I got a love of adventure, 
and particularly of military parade and grandeur, that has since 
led me into more than ond difficulty. Gapt. Hugh Littlepagp, 
my grandfather, was delighted with all he saw until after tne 
expedition had sailed, when he began to grumble on the subject 
of the religious obsenrances that the piety of the Puritans blended 
with most of their other movements. On the score of religion 
there was a marked difference ; I may say there is still a marked 
difference between New England ana New York. The people of 
New England certainly did, and possibly may still, look upon us 
of New York as little better than heathens; while we of New 
York assuredly did, and for anything I know to the contrary 
may yet, regard them as canters, and bv necessaiy connexion, 
hjpocrites. I shall not take it on myself to say which party is 
right ; thouffh it has often occurred to mjr mind that it would be 
better had New England a little less self-righteousness, and New . 
York a little more righteousness, without the self. Still, in the 
way of pounds, shillings and pence, we will not turn our backs 
upon them any day, being on the whole rather the most trust- 
worthy of the two as respects money ; more especially in all such 
cases m which our neighbour's ^oods can be appropriated without 
having recourse to absolutely direct means. Buch, at any rate, is 
the New York opinion, let them think as they please about it on 
the other side of Byram. 

My grandfather met an old fellow-campaigner at Boston, of the 
name of Hight, Major Hight, as he was called, who had come to 
see the preparations too ; and the old soldiers passed most of the 
time together. The Major was a Jerseyman, and had been some- 
what of a free-liver- in his time, retaining some of the propensities 
of his youth in old a^e, as is apt to be the case with those who 
cultivate a vice as if it were a hot-house ])lant. The Major waa 
fond of his bottle, drinking heavily of Madeira, of which there was 
then a good stock in Boston, for he brought some on himself; and 
I can remember various scenes that occurred between him and my 
grandfather, after dinner, as they sat discoursing in the tavern on 
the progress of things, and the prospects for the friture. Had 
these two old soldiers been of the troops of the province in which 
they were, it would have been " Major" and " Captain" at every 
breath ; for no part of the earth is fonder of titles than our eastern 
brethren ;* whereas, I must think we had some claims to more 
true simplicity of character and habits, notwithstanding New York 
has ever been thought the most aristocratical of all the northern 
colonies. Having been intimate from earty youth, my two old 
soldiers familiarily called each other Joey and Hodge, the latter 
being the abbreviation of one of my grandfather's names, Eoger, 
when plain Hugh was not used, as sometimes happened between 
them. Hugh Koger Littlepage, I ought to have said, was my 
grandfather's name. 

* It will be remembered Mr. Littlepage wrote more than seventy years ago, whea 
this distinction might exduslTely belong to tiie Eattj but the Went has now some 
claim to it also. 
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** I Bhoold Vke these Yankees better, if thesr prayed less, my old 
friend," said the Mi^'or, one day, after they had been discnssiiijg^ 
the appearances of things, and speaking between ^e pii£& of hia 
pipe. " I can see no ^eat use in losing so much time, by making 
these halts to pray, when the campaign is fairly ojpened." 

"It was always their way, Joey," my grandfather answered, 
taking his time, as is customary with smokers. "I remember 
when we were out together, in the year *17, that the New Enghmd 
troops always had theirparsons, who acted as a sort of second 
colonels. I'hey t^l me Mis Excellency has ordered a weekly fast, 
for public prayers, during the whole of this campaign." 

"Ay, Master Hodge, praying and plundering ; so they go on," 
returned the Major, knocking the ashes out of iiia ipipe, preparar 
tory to filling it anew : an employment that gave him an oppor- 
tunity togive vent to nis feelings, without pausing to puff. — " Ay, 
Master Hodge, praying and plundering ; so they go on. Now, do 
you remember old Watson, who was in the Massachusetts Levies, 
in the year '12 P— old Tom Watson; he that was a sub under 
Barnwell, in our Tuscarora exneditionP" 

My grandfather nodded his head in assent, that being the only 
reply the avocation of smoking rendered convenient, just at that 
moment, unless a sort of affirmatory grunt could be construed into 
an auxiliarv. 

"Well, he has a son going in this affair; and old Tom, or 
Colonel Watson, as he is now very particular to be called, is down 
here with his. wife and two daughters, to see the ensign off. I 
went to pay the old fellow a visit, Hodge ; and foimd him, and 
the mother and sisters, all as busy as bees in getting young Tom's 
baggage ready for a march. There lay his whole equipment before 
my eyes, and I had a favourable occasion to examme it at my 
leisure." 

" Which you did with all your might, or you're not the Joe 
Hight of the year '10," said my grandfather, taking his turn with 
the ashes and the tobacco-box. 

Old Hight was now puflSng away like a blacksmith who is 
striving to obtain a white heat, and it was some time before he 
could get out the proper reply to this half-assertion, half-interro- 
gatojy sort of remark. " You may be sure of that," he at length 
ejaculated; when, certain of his light, he proceeded to tell the 
whole story, stopping occasionally to puff, lest he should lose the 
" vantage ground " he had just obtained. " What do you think of 
half-a-dozen strings of red onions, for one item in a subaltern's 
stores!" 

My grandfather grunted again, in a way that might very well 
pass for a laugh. 

" You're certain they were red, Joey P" he finally asked. 

"As red as his regimentals. Then there was a lug filled with 
molasses, that is as big as yonder demyohn ;" glancing at the 
vessel which contained his own private stores. "But I should 
have thought nothing of these, a large empty sack attracting much 
of my attention. I could not imagine what young Tom could wanji 
of such a sack ; but, on broaching the sulqect to the Major, he very 
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frsnldy gave me tD nndentond that LoniBlxniziBr was thone^ toh& 
a rvihjttmn, and there was no telling what hick, or Providence— yea, 
W George ! — he called it P^'ovideneeJr-^naf^t throw in hiB son 
'jScaamy's way. N^ow thafc the sack was emply, and had an easy time 
of it, the gills would put his Bible and Hymn-book in it, as a place 
where the young man would be likely to look for them. I dare 
■ay, Hodge, you never had either Bible or Hymn-book, in any of 
your numerous campaigns P' 

" No, nor a plunder-sack, nor a moUasses-jug, nor strings of red 
onions," growled my grandfather in reply. 

How weU I remember that evening ! A vast deal of colonial 
prejudice and neighbourly antipathy made themselves apparent in 
tlie conyersation of the two veterans ; who seemed to entertain a 
strange sort of contemptuous respect for their fellow-subjects of 
New England ; who, in their turn, I make not the smallest doubt, 
paid them off in kind— with all the superciliousness and reproach^ 
and with many grains less of the respect. 

That night. Major Hight and Capt. Hugh Eoger littlepage, both 
got a little how-come-you-so, drinking bumpers to the success of 
what they called "the Yankee expedition," even at the mom^t 
liiey were indulgiiTg in constant side hits at the filings and habits 
fff the people. Taese marks of neighbourly infirmity are not 
peculiar to the peo^e of the adjacent provinces of New York and 
of New England. 1 have o^n remarked that the English think 
and talk very much of the French, as the Yankees speak of us ; 
while the French, so far as I have been able to understand their 
somewhat unintelligible language — ^which seems never to have a 
befflnningr nor an end — ^treat the English as the Puritans of the 
Old Wond. As I have already intimated, we were not very re- 
markable for religion in New York, in my younger days ; while 
it would be just the word, were I to say that religion was conspicuous 
among our eastern neighbours. I remember to have heard my 
fflTancuather say, he was once acquainted with a Col. Heathcote, an 
Englishman, like himself, by birth, and a brotlier of a certain Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, who was formerly a leading man in the Bank of 
England. This Col. Heathcote came among us young, and married 
here, leaving his posterity behind him, ana was lord of the manor 
of Scarsdale and Mamaroneck, in our county of West Chester, 
Well, this Col. Heathcote told my grandfather, speaking on the 
subject of religion, that he had been much shocked, on arriving in 
tiiis country, at discovering the neglected condition of religion in 
the colony ; more especia&y on Long Island, where the people 
lived in a sort of heathenish condition. Being a man of 'mark, 
and connected with the government, the Society for the .Propa 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts applied to him to aid it in 
spreading the truths of the Bible in the colony. The Colonel was 
dad enouffh to comply ; and I remember my grandfather said, his 
niend tola him of the answer he returned to these good persons in 
England. " I was so struck with the heathenish condition of the 
'^t>le, on my arriving here," he wrote to them, " that, comraand- 
'"•e militia of tiie colony, I ordered the captains of the different 
nies to oall th^ men together, each Sunday at sunriiBe, and 
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to cbnQ them tmtil stmset ; unless they ymM c(mamt to repair to 
some conyenient place, and listen to morning and evening prayer, 
and to two wholesome sermons, read by some suitable person, in 
which case the men were to be excused from drill.*'* I do not 
think this would be found necessary in New England at least, where 
many of the jpeople wonid be likely to prefer drilling to preaching. 

But all this gossip about the moral condition of the adjacent 
eolonies of New York and New England is leading me from the 
narrative, and does not promise much for the connexion and 
interest of the remainder of the manuscript. 

CHAPTEB n. 

" I wonld there wne no age bet»ween ten and three-and'tfrenlj' $ or that yooUi 
would sleep oat the rest."— 7F«fi<M^« Tale. 

It is not necessary for me to say mnch of the first fourteen years 
of my life. They passed like the childhood and youth of the sons 
of most gentlemen in our colony, at that day, with this distinction, 
however. There was a class among us which educated its boys at 
home. This was not a very numerous class, certainly, nor was it 
always the highest in point of fortune and rank. Many of the 
large proprietors were of Butch oriffin, as a matter of course ; and 
these seldom, if ever, sent their children to England to be taught 
anything, in my boyhood. I understand that a few are getting 
over thenr ancient prejudices in this particular, and begin to fancy 
Oxford or Cambridge may be quite as learned schools as that of 
Leyden ; but, no Van, in my boyhood, could have been made to 
believe this. Many of the Dutch proprietors gave their children. 
very little education, in any way or form, though most of them 
imparted lessons of probity that were quite as lueful as learziing, 
had the two things been really inseparable. Eor my part, while I 
admit there is a great deal of knowledge going up and down tho 
land, that is iust of the degree to trick a fellow-creature out of hiji 
rights, I shall never subscribe to the opinion, which is so prcvs^* 
lent among the Dutch portion of our population, and which holds 
the doctrine that the schools of the New England provinces are 
the reason the descendants of the Puritans do not enjoy the best 
of reputations in this respect. I believe a boy may be well taught, 
and made all the honester for it ; though, I admit, there may be^ 
and is, such a thing as training a lad in false notions, as well aa 
training him in those that are true. But, we had a class, princi* 
pally of English extraction, that educated its sons well ; usually 

* On the subject of this story, the editor can say he has seen a published letter 
from Col. Heathcote, who died more than a century since, at Mamaroneok^ West 
Chester Co., in which that gentleman gives the Society for the Pro]9agation of the 
Gospel an account of his proceedings, that agrees almost verb<Uim widi the account 
of the matter that is here given by Mr. Cornelius Littlepage. The house in vdiich 
Col. Heathcote dwelt was ^stroyed by fire, a short time o^ore the revolution ; but 
the property on whieh it stood, and the present building, belong at this moment to 
his great-grandson, the Right Rev. Wm. SecUhcotede Lancey, the Bishop of Western 
New Tork. On the subject of the plunder, the editor will remark, that a near con- 
nexion, whose grandfather was a Major at the taking of Looiebourg, and who waa 
subsequently one of the first Brigadiers appointed in 1775, has lately shown him a 
letter written to that ofiicer, duiing the expedition by hig father; in which, blended 
with a great deal of nious oonnsel, and aome reldly eacceUent religions «zhort»tioo, i». 
ita eamest inquiry aJRer the ;pfand«r.— Bdiiob. 
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sending them home, to the great English schools and finiBhmg at 
the imiversities. These persons, however, lived principally in 
town, or, having estates on the Hudson, passed their winters there. 
To this class the Littlepages did not belong ; neither their habits 
nor their fortunes tempting them to so high a flight. For myself, 
I was taught enough Xatm and Greek to enter college, hy the 
Eev. Thomas Worden, an English divine, who was rector of St. 
Jude*s, the parish to which our family properly belonged. This 
gentleman was esteemed a good scholar, and was very popular 
among the gentry of the county ; attending all the dinners, clubs, 
races, balls, and other diversions that were given by them, within 
ten miles of his residence. His sermons were pithy and short ; 
and he always spoke of your half-hour preachers, as illiterate 
prosers, who did not understand how to condense their thoughts. 
Twenty minutes were his gauge, though I remember to have 
heard my father say, he had Known him to preach all of twenty- 
two. When he compressed down to fourteen, my grandfiather 
invariably protested he was delight ful. 

I remained with Mr. Worden until I could translate the two 
first -^neids, and the whole of the Gospel of St. Matthew, pretty 
readily ; and then my father and grandfather, the last in particu- 
lar, for the old gentleman had a great idea of learning, began to 
turn over in their minds, the subject of the college to which I 
ought to be sent. We had the choice of two, in both of which the 
learned languages and the sciences are taught, to a degree, and in 
a perfection, tfaiit is surprising for a new country. These colleges 
are Yale, at New Haven, in Connecticut, and Nassau Hall, which 
was then at Newark, New Jersey, after having been a short time 
at Elizabethtown, but which has since been established at Prince- 
ton. Mr, Worden laughed at both ; said that neither had as much 
learning as a second-rate English grammar-school ; and that a 
lower-form boy, at Eton or Westminster, could take a master's 
degree at either, and pass for a prodigy in the bargain. My 
father, who was bom in the colonies, and had a good deal of the 
right colony feeling, was nettled at this, I remember; while my 
grandfather being old-country bom, but colony educated, was at 
a loss how to view the matter. The captain had a great respect 
for his native land, and evidently considered it the paradise of this 
earth, though his recollections of it was not verv distinct ; but, at 
the same time, he loved Old York, and West Chester in particu- 
lar, where he had married and established himself at Satan's Toe; 
or, as he spelt it, and as we all have spelt it, now, this many a day, 
Satanstoe. I was present at the conversation which decided the 
<|uestion, as regarded my future education, and which took place 
in tho common parlour, around a blazing fire, about a week before 
Christmas, the year I was fourteen. There were present Capt. Hugh 
iR<>gt^r, Major Evans, my mother, the Rev. Mr. Worden, and an 
old ffeutleman of Dutch designation and extraction, of the name 
of Abraham Van Valkenburgh, but who was familiarly called, by 
his friends, 'Brom FoUock, or Col. Follock, or Volleck, as the last 
happen to be more or less ceremonious, or more or less Dat<;h. 
1c» I think, however was the favourite pronunciation. Tliis 
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'v^ Col. Tan Yalkenbnrgh was an old broth^r-Boldier of my father's, 
f^: and, indeed, a relation, a sort of a cousin through my greatgrand- 
\L mother, besides being a man of much consideration and substance. 
^uc He lived in Bockland, just across the Hudson, but never failed to 
^^ pay a visit to Satanstoe at that season of the year. On the pre- 
?^, sent occasion, he was accompanied by his son Dirck, who was mi/ 
, -/i friend, and just a year my junior. 

''^. " VeU, den," — ^the colonel commenced the discourse, 1^ saying, 

w' as he tapped the ashes out of his pipe for the second tmie that 
t evening, naving first taken a draught of hot flip, a beverage much 
'■■, in vojfue then, as well as now,—" veil, den, Evans, vat is your 
'^ intention as to ter poy P Vill he pe college-ramt, like as his mnt^ 
^ fat'er, or only school-ramt, like as his own fat'erP" The allusion 
Ig to the grandfather being a pleasantry of the colonel's, who insisted 
^ that all the old-country bom were " college-rarnt" by instinct. 
^. " To own the truth, *Brom," nnr father answered, " this is a point 

1 that is not yet entirely settled, tor there are different opinions as 

to Ihe place to which he shall be sent, even admitting that he is to 
^ be sent at all." 

^ The colonel fastened his Ml, projecting, blue eyes on my father, 

J in a way that pretty plainly expressed surprise. 

J " Yat, den, is dere so many colleges, dat it is hart to choose P'* 

he said. 

" There are but two that can be of any use to us, for Cambridge 
is much too distant to think of sending the boy so far. Cambridge 
was in our thoughts at one time, but mat is given up." 

" Vhere, den, ist Camprige P" demanded the Dutchman, remov- 
ing his pipe to ask so important a question, a ceremony he usually 
thought unnecessary. 

" It is a New England cc^ege — ^near Boston ; not half a day's 
journey distant, I fancy." 

" Don't sent Cornelius dere," ejaculated the colonel, Contriving 
I to get these words out alongside of the stem of the pipe. 

" You think not. Colonel FoUock," put in the anxious mother; 
" may I ask the reason for that opinion P" 

** Too much Suntay, Matam Littlepage— the poy wilt be spHlt 
by ter ministers. He will go away an honest la^ and come pack 
a rogue. He will Tarn how to bray and to cheat." 

" Hoity toiiy ! my noble colonel !" exclaimed the Eev. Mr. Wor- 
den, afiecting more resentment than he felt. " Then you fancy 
the clergy, and too much Sunday, will be apt to convert an honest 
youth into a knave !" 
I The colonel made no answer, continuing to smoke very philo- 

I Bophically, though he took occasion, while he drew the pipe out of 

his mouth, in one of its periodical removals, to make a significant 
k. gesture with it towards the rising sun, which all present under- 

stood to mean ** down east," as it is usual to say, when we mean 
to designate the colonies of New England. That he was under- 
stood by the Eev. Mr.Worden, is highly probable ; since that 
gentleman continued to turn the flip of one vessel into another, by 
wa^ of more intimately blending the ingredients of the mixture^ 
qmte aa oooUy as if there had been no r^ecUon on his trade. 
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" What do 7o«L think of Yale^ friend 'Brom P'* asked my father, 
who understood the dumb-show as well as any of them* 

" "No tifiPerence, Evans ; dey all breaches and brays too much. 
•Goot men have no neet of so much religion. Vhen a man is reallp 
goot, religion only does him harm. I mean Yankee religion." 

" I have another objection to Yale," observed Capt. Hugh Soger, 
"which is their English." 

"Och!" exclaimed the Colonel— "Deir English is horriple! 
Wuss dan ast to us Tutch." 

" Well, I was not aware of that," observed my father. " They 
«re English, sir, as well as ourselves, and why should they not 
flpeak the language as well as weP" 

" Why toes not a Yorkshireman, or a Comishman, speak as 
Tell as a LonnonerP I tell you wbiit, Evans, I'll pet tisie best 
ffame-cock on ter Neck, agamst the veriest tunghill the panum 
East, ter Presitent of Yale calls p e e n, pen« ant roof, run—and 
60 on." 

'* My birds aire all game," put in the divine ; " I keep no olher 
breed." 

" Surely, Mr. Worden, ytw do not countenance cock-fights by 

Cir presence !" my mother said, using as much of reproach in 
manner as comported with, the holy office of the party she 
addressed, and with ner own gentle nature. The Colonel winked 
at my &ther, and laughed througk his pipe, an exploit he might 
have been said to penorm almost houriy. My father smiled in 
return ; for, to own the laruth, he htid been present at such sports 
on one or two occasions, when the parson's curiosity had tempted 
him to peep in also ; but my crantuaiher looked gr&ve and much 
in earnest. As for Mr. Worden himself, he met the imputation 
like a man. To do him justice, if he were not an ascetic, neither 
was he a whining hypocrite, as is the case with too mam* of those 
who asnire to be disciples and ministers of our blessed Lord. 

"Why not, Mad^e Littl^ageP" Mr. Worden stoutlr d^ 
manded. " There are worse ^aces than oock-pits ; for, mark me» 
I never bet— no, not on a horse-race, even ; and that is an occasion 
on which anycentleman might venture a few guineas, in a Hberal, 
frank, way. Taere are so few amusements for people of education 
in this country, Madame Littlepage, that one is not to be too par<^ 
ticular. .If there were hounds and hunting, now, as there are at 
home, you should never hear of me at a cock-fight, I can assure 
you." 

"I must say I do not approve of cock-fights," rejoined my 
mother meekly; "and X hope Corny will never be seen at one. 
ISo — never — ^never.!* 

" Dere y;ou're wrong, Matom Littlepage," the Colonel remarked, 
"for ter sight of ter spirit of ter coo& wilt give ter poy spirit 
himself. My Tirck, dere, goes to all in ter nei^bouriioot, and he 
is a game-cock himself, let me tell you. Come, Tirck— oome— 
eock-a-doodle-doo I" 

This was true aU round, as I veiy well hoffw, young as I was. 
Dirck, who was as slow-movjog, as dull-seeming, and as anti-mer- 
curial a boy to lookatasone could find in a thousand, ira&thozoofi^ 
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game afc the bottom, and he had been at many a main, as fae had 

told me himself. How much of his spirit was derived ftom wit- 
nessing such scenes I will not take on me to a£Srm ; for, in these 
JatOT tunes, I have beard it questioned whether aneh exhibitionB do 
realbr improve the spectator's courage or not. But Dirck haA 
pluck, and plenty of it, and in that iwrticular, at least, his father 
was not mistaken. The Goloners opinion always carried weight 
with my mother, both on account orhis Dutch extraction, and on 
account of his well-established probity; for, to own the truth, a 
text or a sentiment &om Kim had far more weight with her than 
the same &om the clergyman. She was silenced on the subject of 
cock-fiffhting for^the moment, therefore, which gave Captain Hug^ 
Soger further opportunity to pursue that of the English language. 
The grandfather, who was an mveterate lover of the sport, would 
have cut in to that branch of ihe discourse but he had a great 
tenderness for my mother, whom evervbody loved by the way, and 
he commanded himself, glad to find that so important an interest 
had fallen into hands as good as those of the Colonel. He would 
just as soon be absent from church as be absent from a cock-fight, 
and he was a very good observer of religion. 

" I should have sent Evans to Yale, had it not been for the 
miserable manner of speaking En^ish they have in New England,** 
resumed my grandfather ; " and I had no wish to have a son who 
might pass for a Cornish man. We shall have to send this boy 
to Newark, in New Jersey. The distance is not so great, and we 
ahall be certain he will not get any of your round-head notions of 
religion, too. Colonel *Brom, you Dutch are not altogether free 
from these distressing foIIieB." 

" Debbie a pit 1" growled the Colonel, through his pipe ; for no 
devotee of liberalism and latitudinarianism in religion could be 
more averse to extra-piety than he. The Colonel, nowever, was 
not of the Dutch BeK)rmed ; he was an Episcopalian, like our- 
selves, his mother having brought this branch of the Follocks 
into the church ; and, consequently, he entered into all our feel* 
iocs on the subject of religion, heart and hand. Perhaps Mr 
Wqrden was a greater favourite with no member of the four 
parishes over which he presided, than with Colonel Abraham Yaa 
Yalkenburgh. 

" I should think less of sending Corny to Newark," added my 
mother, " was it not for crossing the water." 

" Crossing the water !" repeated Mr. Worden. " The Newark 
we mean. Madam Littlepage, is not at home : the Jersey of which 
we speak is the adjoining colony of that name." 

" I am aware of that, Mr. Worden ; but it is not possible to get 
to Newark without making that terrible voyage between New 
York and Powles' Hook. No,, sir, it is impossible ; and every time 
the child comes home, that risk wHL have to be run. It would 
cause me many a sleepless night !" 

" He can go by Tobb's Feny, Matam Littlepage," quietly ob- 
served the Colonel. 

" Dobb's Fwiy oan be very Httle better than that, by Powles* 
Hook," wgoined the tender mother. "A ferry is a ferry; and the 
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Hudson will be the Hudson, from Albany to New 1 ork. So water 
is water." 

As these were all self-evident propositions, they produced a 
pause in the discourse ; for men do not deal with new ideas as 
fireely as they deal with the old. 

"Dere is a way, Evans, as you and I know py experience," re- 
sumed the Colonel, winking again at my father, " to go rount the 
Hudson altogether. To pe sure, it is a long way, ana a pit in the 
woots ; but petter to untertake dat, than to haf the poy lose his 
ramin'. Ter journey might be made in two mont's, and he none 
the wuss for ter exercise. Ter Maior and I were never heartier 
dan when we were operating on the ne*t waters of the Huteon. I 
will tell Corny the roat." 

Mv mother saw that her apprehensions were laughed at, and 
she had the good sense to be silent. The discussion did not the 
less proceed, until it was decided, after an hour more of weighing 
the pro8 and the cons, that I was to be sent to Nassau Hall, Newark, 
New Jersev, and was to move from that place ifvith the college, 
whenever that event might happen. 

" You will send Dirck there, too," mj father added, as soon as 
the afi&ir in my case was finally determmed. " It would be a pity 
to separate the boys, after they have been so long together, and 
have got to be so much used to each other. Their characters are 
so identical, too, that they are more like brothers than very distant 
relatives." 

" Dey will like one anot'er all de petter for pein* a little tifierent, 
den," answered the Colonel, drily. 

Dirck and I were no more alike than a horse resembles a mule. 

" Ay, but Dirck is a lad who will do honour to an education — 
he is solid and thoughtful, and learning will not be thro^ii away 
on such a youth. Was he in England, that sedate lad might get 
to be a bisnop." 

" I want no pishops in my family, Major Evans ; nor do I want 
any great ramin'. None of us ever saw a college, and we have 
got on fery veil. I am a colonel and a memper ; my fat*er was a 
colonel and a memper : and my grandfat'er woiUt have been a 
colonel and a memper, but dere vast no colonels and no mempers 
in his time ; though Tirck, yonter can be a colonel and a memper, 
wit'out crossing dat terriple ferry that frightens Matam Little- 
page so much.' 

There was usually a little humour in all Colonel Follock said and 
did, though it must be owned it was humour after a very Dutch 
model ; Dutch-bmlt fan, as Mr. Worden used to call it. Never- 
theless, it was humour; and there was enough of Holland in all 
Hie junior generations of the Littlepages to enjoy it. My father 
understood him, and my mother did not hear the last of the 
"terrible ferry" until not only I, but the college itself, had quitted 
Newark ; for the institution made another remove to Princeton, the 
place where it is now to be found, some time before I got my degree. 

"You have got on very well without a college education, as all 
must admiti colonel," answered Mr. Worden ; " but there is no 
telling how much better you would have got on, had yoxi been an 
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A. M. You might, in the last case, have been a general and a 
member of the King's council." 

" Dere is no yeneral in ter colony, the commander-in-chief and 
His Majesty's representatif excepted," returned the colonel. 
" We are no Yankees, to make yenerals of ploughmen." Here- 
upon, the colonel and my father knocked the ashes out of their 
pipes at the same instant, and both laughed,— a merriment in 
wnich the parson, my grandfather, my dear mother, and I myself 
joined. Even a negro boy, who was about my own age, and whose 
name was Jacob, or Jaap, but who was commonly called Yaap, 
grinned at the remark, for ne had a sovereign contempt for Yankee 
Jjand, and all it contained ; almost as sovereign a contempt as that 
which Yankee Land entertained for York itself, and its Dutch 
population. Dirck was the only person present who looked grave ; 
but Dirck was habitually as grave and sedate, as if he had been 
bom to become a burgomaster. 

*• Quite right, Brom," cried my father; "colonels are good 
enough for us ; and when we do make a man that, even, we are a 
little particular about his being respectable and fit for the ofBce, 
Nevei^heless, learning will not hurt Corny, and to college he shall 
go, let you do as you please with Dirck. So that matter is 
settled, and no more need be said about it." 

And it was settled, and to college I did go, and that by the 
awful Powles' Hook Feiry, in the bargain. Near as we hved to 
town, I paid my first visit to the island of Manhattan the day my 
father and myself started for Newark. I had an aunt, who lived 
in Queen Street, not a very great distance from the fort, and she 
had kindly invited me and m^ father to pass a day witili her, on 
our way to New Jersey, which invitation had been accepted. In 
my youth, the world in general was not as much addicted to 
gadding about as it is now getting to be, and neither my grand- 
father nor my father ordinarily went to town, their calls to the 
legislature excepted, more than twice a year. My mother's visits 
were still less frequent, although Mrs. Legge, my aunt, was her 
own -sister. Mr. I>Bgge was a lawyer of a good deal of reputation, 
but he was inclined to be in the opposition, or espoused the popular 
side in politics ; and there could be no great cordiality between 
l>ne of tha^i frame of mind and our family, I remember we had 
not been in the house an hour, before a warm discussion took 
place between my unde and my father, on the question of the 
right of the subject to canvass the acts of the government. We 
tad left home immediately after an early breakfast, in order to 
reach town before dark; but a long detention at the Harlem 
Ferry, compelled us to dine in that village, and it was quite night 
before we stopped in Queen Street. My aunt ordered supper 
early, in order that we might get early to bed, to recover from our 
fatigue, and be ready for sight-seeing next day. We sat down to 
supper, therefore, in less than an hour after our arrival ; and it 
was while we were at table that the discussion I have mentioned 
took phice. It would seem that a party had been got up in town 
among the disloyal, and I might almost say, the disafiected, 
^hicii claimed for the subject the right to know m what manner 
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efversr shilHng of the money raised by taxation was expended. 
This very obviously improper interference ydlh matters that did 
not belong to them, on the part of the roled, "was resisted by the 
rulers, and that with energy; inasmuch as such iaquiries and 
investigations would naturally lead to results that might bring 
authority into discredit, make the governed presuming and prying 
in their dispositions, and cause much derangement and incon- 
venience to the regular and salutary action of government. My 
father took the negative of the proposition, while my uncle main- 
tained its affirmative. I well remember that my poor aunt looked 
uneasy, and tried to divert the discourse by exciting our curiosity 
on a new subject. 

" Corny has been particularly lucky in having come to town just 
as he has, since we shall have a sort of gala-day to-morrow, for 
the blacks and the children." 

I was not in the least oflfended at being thus awociated with the 
negroes, for they mingled in most of the amuBements of us young 
people ; but I did not quite so well like to be ranked with the 
children, now I was foturteen, and on my way to college. "Not- 
withstanding this, I did not Ml to betray an intOTest in what was 
to come next, by my countenance. Jis for my father, he did not 
hesitate about asking an explanation. 

" The news came in this morning, by a fast-sailingf sloop, that 
the Patroon of Albany is on his way to New York, m his coach- 
and-four, and with two outriders, and that he may be expected 
to reach town in the course of to-morrow. Several of my 
acquaintances have consented to let their children go out a little 
way into the country, to see him come in ; and, as lor the blacks, 
you know, it is just as well to give them permission to be Of the 
party, as half of them would otherwise go without asking it." 

" This will be a capital opportunity to let Corny see a little of 
th^ world," cried my father, " and I would not have him miss it 
on any account. Besides, it is useful to teach young people early, 
the profitable lesson of honouring their superiors and seniors." 

" In that sense it may do," growled my uncle, who, though so 
much of a latitudinarian in his political opinions never failed to 
inculcate all useful and necessary maxims for private hfe : " the 
Patroon of Albany being one of the most respectable and affluent 
of all our gentry. I have no objections to Corny's going to see 
that sight ; and, I hope, my dear, you will let both rompey and 
C»sar be of the party. It won 't hurt the fellows to see the manner 
in which the Patroon has his carriage kept and horses groomed." 

Pompey and CsBsar were of the party, though the latter did not 
join us until Pompey had taken me all round the town to see the 
principal sights ; it being understood that the Patroon had slept 
at Kingsbifige, and womd not be hkely to reach town until near 
noon. New York was certainly not the place, in 1751, it is to-day ; 
nevertheless, it was a large ana important town, even when I weDt 
to college, containing not less than twelve thousand souls, blacks 
included. The Town Hall is a magnificent slsnieture, standing at 
lihe head of Broad Street ; and thither Pompey led me, evjn before 
^v aunt had oome down to breakfast. I could scarcely admin 



thai; fine edifiee saffiisientlj; whicli, for sise, ardntoetore and 
position, Lafi scarcely now an equal in all the oolomes. It is true, 
that the town has much improved, within the last twenty years ; 
but York was a noble place, even in the middle of this cemtuiy I 
After breakfast, Pompey and I proceeded up Broadway, oom- 
mencing near the fort, at the Bowling Green, and walking some 
distance beyond the head of Wall Street, or quite a quarter of a 
mile. Not did the town stop here ; though its principal extent 
is, or was then, along the margin of the Eaat Biver. OSinity 
Church I could hardly admire enough either ; for it appeared to 
me that it was large enough to contain all the church-people in 
the colony.* It was a venerable structure, which had iJien. 
felt the heats of summer and the snows of winter on its roofs and 
walls, near half a century, audit still stands a monument of pious 
zeal and cultivated taste. There were other churches, belonging 
to other denominajfcions, of course, that were well worthy of bein^ 
seen; to say nothing of the markets. I thought I never should 
tire of gazing at the maffnificence of the shops, particularly the 
ailversmiths'; some of which must have had a thousand dollars*^ 
worth of plate in their windows, or otherwise in sight. I mi^ht 
oay as much of the other shops, too, which attracted a just portion 
of my admiration. About eleven, the number of children and 
blacks that were seen walking towards the Bowery Boad, gav« us 
notice that it was time to be moving in mat direction. We were 
in the upper jpart of Broadway, at the time, and Pompey proceeded 
forthwitli to fall into the current, making all the haste ne eould, as 
it was thought the traveller might pass down towards the East 
Biver, and get into Queen Street, before we could reach the point 
at which he would diverge. It is true, the old town residence of 
Stephen de Lancey, which stood at the head of Broadway, just 
above Trinity ,t had been converted into a tavern, and we did not 
know but the Patroon might choose to alight there, as it was then 
the principal inn of the town ; still, most people preferred Queen 
Street ; and the new City Tav-em was so much out of ihe way, that 
Btrangers in particular were not fond of frequenting it. Caesar 
tame u^, much out of breath, just as we got into the country. 

Quitting Broadway, we w^it along the country road that then 
diverged to the east, out which is now getting to contain a sort of 

* ThiB inteUiffent reader wiH, of eovaae, properly appreouie the pravinciBl admi- 
ration of Mr. Littlepage, who naturally fanoied hia own best was other people's beat. 
The Trinity of that day was burned in the great fire of 1776. The edifioe that snc- 
oeeded it, at the peace of 1783, has already ^en place te a successor, that has mora 
claim to be placed on a level with modem Engluh town church-architecture, than 
any other building .in the Union. When anothw shall succeed this, which shall be ae 
much larser and more elaborated than this is compared to its predecessor, and stiU 
ttiother shall succeed, which shall bear the same relation to t£at, thai the country 
will possess an edifice that is on a level with the first-rate Gk>thic cathedral-architec- 
ture of Burope. It would be idle to pretend that the new Trinity is without faults ; 
•ome of which are probabh^ tiie result of circumstanoes and necessify; but if the 
KSpeotable architect who has built it had no other merit, he would deserve the 
cratitnde of every man of taste in the conntry, by placing chnrch-towers of a inmMr 
oomparativa breadth, dignity and prc^ortions, before the eyes of its popul ation. 
Jh0 dim^ative n v***?"***" oi Amencan church-towers has been an eyesore to efvxr 
iatdlioentf travelled American, since the country was aettlfid.~X»ixos. 

fSfi nte of the preaeut Ci^ Hotel.— Bbito*. 
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subnrb, and passing the road that leads into Queen Street, we felt 
more certain of meeting the traveller, whose carriage we soon 
learned had not gone by. As there were and are several taverns 
for country peomo in this quarter, most of us went quite into the 
country, proceeding as far as the viUas of the Bayards, de Lanceys, 
and other persons of mark ; of which there are several along the 
Bowery Boad. Our party stopped imder some cherry-trees, that 
were not more than a mile from town, nearly opposite to Lieutenant- 
Governor de Lancey's country-house :* but many boys, &c. went a 
long long way into the couniry, finishing the day by nuttinc and 
gathtering apples in the grounds of Petersfield and Eosehill, the 
coimtry residences of the Stuyvesant and Watt, or, as the last is 
now called, the Watts, families. I was desirous of going thus far 
myself, for I had heard much of both of those grand places ; but 
Pompey told me it would be necessary to be back for dinner by 
half-past one, his mistress having consented to postpone the hour 
a little, in order to indulge my natural desire to see all I could 
while in town. We were not altogether children and blacks who 
were out on the Bowery Boad that day, — ^many tradesmen were 
among us, the leathern aprons making a goodly parade on the occa- 
sion. I saw one or two persons wearmg swords, hovering round, 
in the lanes, and in the woods, — ^proof that even gentlemen had 
«ome desire to see so groat a person as the Patroon of Albany pass. 
I shall not stop to say much of the transit of the Patroon He 
came by about noon, as was expected, and in his coach-and-four, 
with two outriders, coachman, &c., in liveries, as is usual in the 
families of the gentry, and with a team of heavy, black, Dutch- 
looking horses, that I remember Csesar pronounced to be of the 
true Flemish breed. The Patroon himself was a sightly, weU- 
dressed gentleman, wearing a scarlet coat, flowing wig, and 
cocked hat; and J observed that the handle of his sword was 
of solid silver. But my father wore a sword with a solid silver 
handle, too, a present from my grandfather when the former 
first entered the army.f He bowed to the salutations he received 
in passing, and I thought all the spectators were pleased with 
the noble sight of seeing such an equipage pass into the town. 
Such a sight does not occur every day in the colonies, and 

• Now de Lancey Street.— Editoh. 

t This patroon xntist have been Jeremiah Van Bensellaer, who lived to be a bachelor 
■of forty before he married. If there be no anachrenism, this gentleman married Miss 
Yan Gortlandt, one of the seven daughters of Stephanas Van Cortlandt, who was 
proprietor of the great manor of Cortlandt, West Chester county, and who, in his 
day, was the principal personage of the colony. The seven daughters of this Colonel 
Van Cortlan<fi, by marrying into the families of de Lancey, Bayard, Van Bensellaer, 
Beekman, McGregor, Skinner, &c., Ac, brought together a connexion that was long 
felt in the political affairs of New York. The Schuylers were related through a pre- 
-vicus marnage, and many of the Long Island and other families of weight oy other 
•lliances. This connexion form^ the court party, which was resisted by an opposi- 
tion led by the Livingstons, Morris, and other names of their connexion. This old 
Ibachelor, Jeremiah ^n Bensellaer, believing he would never marry, alienated, in 
behalf of his next brother and anticipated heir, the Greenbush and Claverack estates, 
— portions of those vast possessions which, in our day, and principally through the 
culpable apathy, or miserable demagogueism of those who have been entrusted with 
the care or the public weal, have been the pretext for violating some of the plainest 
laws of morality that God has commonioated to man.— Edxxob. 
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1 felt exceedingly Happy that it had been my priyilege to witness it. 
A little incident occurred to myself that rendered this day long 
memorable to me. Among the spectators assembled along the 
road on this occasion were several groups of girls, who belonged 
to the better class, and who had been induced to come out into the 
country, either led by curiosity or by the management of the 
different sable nurses who had them in charge. In one of these 
groups was a girl of about ten, or possibly of eleven years of age, 
whose dress, air, and mien, early attracted my attention. I 
thought her large, bright, full, blue eye, particularly winning ; 
and boys of fourteen are not altogether insensible to beauty in the 
other sex, though they are possibly induced oftener to regard it 
in those who are older than in those who are younger than them- 
selves. Pompey happened to be acquainted with Silvyi the 
negress who had the care of my little beauty, to whom he Dowed, 
and addressed as Miss Anneke (Anna Cornelia, abbreviated). 
Anneke I thought a very pretty name too, and some little advances 
were made towards an acquaintance by means of an offering of 
some fruit that I had gathered by the way-side. Things were 
making a considerable progress, and I had asked several questions, 
such as whether * Miss Anneke had ever seen a patroon,* which 
* was the greatest personage, a patroon or a governor,* whether 
*a nobleman who nad lately been in the colony, as a military 
officer, or the patroon, would be likely to have the finest coach,' 
when a butcher's boy, who was passing, rudely knocked an apple 
out of Anneke 's hand, and caused her to shed a tear. 

I took fire at this unprovoked outrage, and lent the fellow a dig^ 
in the ribs that gave him to understand the young lady had a pro- 
tector. My chap was about my own age and weight, and he 
surveyed me a minute with a species of contempt, and then 
beckoned me to follow him into an orchard that was hard by, but 
a little out of sight. In spite of Anneke's entreaties I went, and 
Pompey and Caesar followed. We had both stripped before the 
negroes got up, for they were in a hot discussion whether I was 
to be permitted to fight or not. Pompey maintained it would 
keep dinner waiting; but Csesar, whonsul the most bottom, as 
became his name, insisted, as I had given a blow, I was bound to 
render satisfaction. Luckily, Mr. Worden was very skilful at 
boxing, and he had given both Dirck and myself many lessons, so 
that 1 soon found myself the best fellow. I gave tne butcher's 
boj^ a bloody nose and a black eye, when he gave in, and I came 
on victor ; not, however, without a facer or two, which sent me to 
college with a reputation I hardly merited, of that of a regiilar 
pugilist. When I returned to the road, after this breathing, 
Anneke* had disappeared, and I was so shy and silly as not to ask 
her family name from Caesar the Great, or Pompey the Little. 

• Pronounced On-na-lray, I believe.— EBitoi. 
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BeKere xne,fhou talkest of an Admirabla ooneeited fellow. Haa he any nnbraideil 

■ea?" 

FriCfaee, bring him in ; and let him approadi singing/' — Whitet^M TcUe. 

I HATE no intention of taking the read^ with me tlxrongb 
college, where I remained the usual term of four years. These 
four years w^e not idled away, as sometimes happens, but were 
fiurly improTed. I read all of the New Testament, in Grreek ; several 
of Cicero's Orations; evew' line of Horace, Satires and Odes; 
four books of the Iliad; TuUy de Oratore throughout; besides 
paying proper attention to geography, mathematics, and other of 
the usual branches. Moral phUosophy, in particular, was closely 
attended to, senior year, as well as Astronomy. We had a tele- 
scope that showed us all four of Jupiter's moons. In other 
respects, !N'assau might be called the seat of learning. One of our 
class purchased a second-hand copy of Euripides, in town, and we 
had it in college all of six months ; though it was never my good 
fortune to see it, as the young man who owned it was not much 
disposed to let profane eyes view his treasure. Nevertheless, I am 
certain the copy of the work was in college ; and we took good care 
to let the Yale men hear of it more than once. I do not believe they 
ever saw ev«i the outside of an Euripides. As for the telescope, i 
can testiJ^ of my own knowledge ; having seen the moons of Jupiter 
as often as ten times, with my own eyes, aided by its magnifiers. 
We had a tutor who was expert amonff the stars, and who, it was 
generally believed, would have been able to see the ring of Saturn, 
could he have found the planet ; which, as it turned out, he was 
unable to do. My four college years were vei^ happy years. The 
vacations came often, and I went home invariably ; passing a day 
or two with my aunt Legge, in going or coming. The acquisition 
of knowledge was always agreedble to me ; and I may say it with- 
out vanity, I trust, at this time of life, I got the third honour of 
my class. We should have graduated four, but one of our class 
was compelled to quit us at the end of junior year, on account of 
his health. He was an unusually hard student, and it was gene- 
rally admitted that he would have taken the first honour had he 
remained. We were thought to acquit ourselves with credit at 
the commencement; although I afterwards heard my grandfather 
tell Mr. Worden, that he was of opiuion the addresses would have 
been more masculine and commendable, had less been said of the 
surprising growth, prosperity, and power of the colonies. He had 
no objection to the encouragement of a sound, healthful, patriotic 
feeling ; but to him it appeared that something more novel might 
have better pleased the audience. Gi^is may have been true, as all 
three of us had something to say on the subject ; and it is a proof 
how much we thought alike, that our language was almost as 
closely assimilated as our ideas. As for the Powles Hook Ferry, 
it was an unpleasant place I ^nll allow ; though by the time I was 
junior I thought nothing of it. My mother, however, was glad 
when it was passed for the last time. I remember the very ^t 
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ivords that escaped her,after she had IdsBed me on my final ratani 
from ooUc^e, were, "Well, Heaven be praised. Corny! yon wiH 
never a^ain have any occasion to cross that &i^tM ferry, now 
college 18 completely done with!" My poor mother little knew 
how mnch. greater dangers I was snbseqnently called on to en- 
counter, in another direction. Nor was she minntely accurate in 
her anticipations, since I have crossed the ferry in question, 
severed times in later life ; the distance not appearing to be as 
great, of late years, as they certainly seemed to oe in my youth. 

It was a feai^er in a young man's cap to have gone through 
college, in 1755, which was the year I graduated. It is true, the 
tJniversi^ men, who had been home for their learning, were more 
or less numerous ; but they were of a class that held itself aloof 
from the smaller gentry, and most of them were soon placed in 
office, adding the aignily of public trusts to their acquisitions—the 
fbrmer in a manner overshadowing the latter. But I was nearer 
to the body of the community, and my positiim admitted more of 
comparative excellence, as it might be. No one thinks of certain 
habits, opinions, manners, and tastes, in the circle where they are 
expected to be found ; but it is a different thing where all, or any 
of these peculiarities, form the exception. I am afridd more was 
anticipated from my college education than has ever been realised ; 
but I will say this for my Alma Mater, that I am not conscious 
my acquisitions at college have ever been of any disadvantage to 
me ; and I rather think they have, in some degree at least, con* 
tributed to the little success that has attended my humble career. 

I k^t uj> my intimacy with Dirck Follock, during the whole 
time I remained at college. He continued the classics with Mr. 
Worden for two years after I left the school ; but I could not 
discover that his progress amounted to anything worth mentioning. 
The master used to tell the Colonel, that " Durok's progress was 
slow and sure ;" and this did not fail to satisfy a man who had a 
constitutional aversion to much of the head-over-heels rate of 
doing things among the English population. Colonel Pollock, as we 
always called him, except when my father or grandfather asked 
him to drink a glass of wine, or drank his healm in the first glass 
after the cloth was removed, when he was invariably styled Colonel 
Van Valkenburgh, at full length ; but Colonel Follock was quite 
contCTit that his son and heir shoidd know no more than he knew 
himself, after making proper allowances for the difference in years 
and experience. By the time I returned home, however, a 
material change had been made in the school. Mr. Worden fell 
boir to a moderate competency at home, and he gave up teaching, 
a business he had never liked, accordingly. It was oven thought 
he was a shade less zealous in his parocnial duties, after the acqui- 
sition of this fifty pounds sterling a-year, than he had previously 
been ; though I am far from insisting on the facts being so. At 
K^j rate, it was not in the power of £50 per annum to render Mr. 
Worden anathetic on the subject of the church ; for he continued 
a most zealous churchman down to the hour of his de>th ; and this 
was something, even admitting that he was not quite so zealous as 
aduistiBn. The church being the repository of the faith, if not 
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the faith itself, it follows that its fnends are akin to religion, 
though not absolutely religious. I have always liked a man €be 
better for being what I call a sound, warm-hearted churchman, 
though his habits may hare been a little free. 

It was nece8sa,ry to supplr the place left vacant by the emigra- 
tion of Mr. Worden, or to abandon a school that had got to be the 
nucleus of knowledge in Westchester. There was a natural 
desire, at first, to obtain another scholar from home ; but no such 
person offering, a Yale College graduate was accepted, though 
not without sundry rebellions, and plenty of distrust. The mo- 
ment he appeared. Colonel Follock, and Major Nicholas Oothout, 
another respectable Dutch neighbour, withdrew their sons ; and 
from that hour Dirck never went to school again. It is true, 
Westchester was not properly a Dutch county, like Rockland, and 
Albany, and Orange, and several others along the river ; but it had 
many respectable families in it, of that extraction, without alluding 
to such heavy people as the Van-Cortlands, Felipses, Beekmans, 
and two or three othPTS of that stamp. Most of our important 
county families had a different origin, as in the case of the Mor- 
rises, of Morrisania, and of the Manor of Fordham, the Fells, of 
Pelham, the Heathcotes, of Mamanneck, the branch of the do 
Lanceys, at West Farms, the Jays, of Rye, &c., &c. All these 
came of the English, or the Huguenot stock. Among these last, 
more or less Dutch blood was to be found, however; though 
Dutoh prejudices were a good deal weakened. Although few of 
these persons sent their boys to this school, they were consulted in 
the selection of a master; and I have always supposed that their 
indifference was the cause that the county finally obtained the 
services of a Yankee, from Yale. The name of the new pedago^e 
was Jason Newcome, or, as he pronounced the latter appellation 
himself, Noocome. As he affected a pedantic way of pronouncing 
the last svUable long, or as it was spelt, he rather called himsett 
Noo-como, instead of Newcum, as is the English mode, whence he 
soon got the nickname of Jason Old Comb among the boys ; the 
lank, orderly arrangement of his jet-black, and somewhat greasy- 
looking locks, contributing their share towards procuring tbr him 
the sooriquet, as I believe the French call it. As this Mr. New- 
come will have a material part to play in the succeeding portions 
of this narrative, it may be well to be a little more minute in his 
description. 

I found Jason fully established in the school, on my return from 
college. I remember we met very much like two strange birds, tliat 
see each other for the first time on the same dunghill ; or two quad- 
rupeds in their original interview in a common herd. It was New 
Haven against Newark ; though the institution, after making as 
many migrations as the House of Loretto, finally settled down at 
Princeton, a short time before I took my degree. I was conse- 
quently entitled to call myself a graduate of Newark,— a sort of 
scholar that is quite as great a curiosity in the country as a Queen 
Anne's farthing, or a book printed in the fifteenth century. I 
remember the first evening we two spent in company, as well as if 
the meeting occurred only last night. It was at Batanstoe, and 
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Mr. Warden was present. Jason had a liberal supply of puri- 
tanical notions, which were bred in-and-in' in his monJ, and 1 had 
almost said, in his physical system ; nevertheless, he coold nnbend ; 
and I did not fail to obseire that very eveninff, a gleam of covert 
enjoyment on his sombre countenance, as the hot-rtoff, the cards, 
and the pipes were produced, an hour or two before supper, — ^a 
meal we always had hot and comfortable. This covert satisfac- 
tion, however, was not exhibited without certain misgiving looks, 
as if the neojphyte in these innocent ei^oyments distrusted his rieht 
to possess his share. I remember in particular, when my mother 
laid two or three new, clean packs of cards on the table, that Jason 
cast a stesJthy glance over his shoulder, as if to make certain that 
the act was not noted by the minister, or the " neighbours." The 
neighbours I — ^what a contemptible being a man becomes, who lives 
in constant dread of the comments and judgments of these social 
supervisors ! and what a wretch, the habit of defernng to no prin- 
ciple better than their decision has made many a being, who has had 
originally the materials of something better in him, than has been 
developed by the su/rveillance of i^orance, envy, vulgarity, gos- 
siping and lying ! In those cases in which education, social posi- 
tion, opportunities and experience have made any material diffe- 
rence between the parties, the man who yields to such a govern- 
ment, exhibits the picture of a giant held in bondage by a pigmy. 
I have always remarked, too, that they who are best qualified to 
sit in this neighbourhood-tribunal, generally keep most aloof from 
it as repugnant to their tastes and habits, thus leaving its decisions 
ix> the portion of the community least qualified to make such as 
are either just or enlightened. I felt a disposition to laugh outright, 
at the manner in which Jason betrayed a sneaking consciousness 
of crime, as he saw my meek, innocent, simple-mmded, just and 
warm-hearted mother lay the cards on the table that evening. 
His sense of guilt was purely conventional, while my mother's 
sense of innocence existed in the absence of false instruction, 
and in the purity of her intentions. One had been taught no ex- 
aggerated and false notion of sin, — ^nay, a notion that is impious, 
as it is' clearly impious in man to torture acts that are penectly 
innocent, ^er «e, mto formal transgressions of the law of God,— 
while the other had been educated imder the narrow and exag- 
gerated notions of a provincial sect, and had obtained a species of 
conscience that was purely dependent on his miserable schooling. 
I heard my grandfatner say that Jason actually showed the white 
of his eyes the first time he saw Mr. Worden begin to deal, and he 
still looKcd, the whole time we were at whist, as if he expected 
some one might enter, and tell of his delinquencjp'. I soon dis- 
covered that Jason had a much greater dread of being told of, 
than of doinff such things as taking a hand at whist, or drinking a 
glass of punch, from which I inferred his true conscience drew 
perceptible distinctions between the acts and the penalties he had 
been accustomed to see inflicted on them. He was much disposed 
to a certain sort of frailty : but it was a sneaking di^osition to the 
last. But, the amusing part of the exhibition, that first evening of 
our acquaintance^ wasMr. Worden's showing off his successor's 
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^uniliaaly witih the claasios. Jason had not the smallest notioa 
of qnantily: and he pronounced the Latin very much as one 
-would read Mohawk, from a vocabularr made out by a hunter, or 
a sayant of the French Academy. As 1 had reoeived the benefit 
of Mr. Worden's own instruction, I could do better, and, generally^ 
my knowled^ of the classics went beyond that of Jason's. The 
latter's English, too, was long a source of amusement with us all, 
though my grandfather often expressed strong disgust at it. 
Even Colonel Follock did not scruple to laugh at rfewcome's 
English, which, as he frequently took occasion to say, "hat a 
ferry remarkaple sount to it." As this peculiarity of Jason's 
extended a good way into the Anglo-Saxon race, in the part of 
the country in which he was bom, it may be well to explain what 
I mean a uttle more at large. 

Jason was the son of an ordinary Connecticut farmer, of the 
usual associations, and with no other pretension to education than 
such as was obtained in a common school, or any reading which 
did not include the Scriptures, some half dozen Tolmnes of ser* 
mons and polemical works, all the latter of which were vigorously 
as well as narrowly one-sided, and a few books that had been 
expressly written to praise New England, and to undervalue all 
the rest of the earfch. As the family knew nothing of the world 
beyond the limits of its own township, and an occasional visit to 
Hartford, on what is called " election-day," Jason's early life was 
necessarily of the most contracted experience. His English, as a 
matter of course, was just that of his neighbourhood and class of 
Hfe ; which was far from being either very elegant or very Doric. 
But on tliis rustic, provincial, or rather hamlet foundation, Jason 
had reareda superstructure of New Haven finish and proportions. 
As he kept school before he went to college, while he was in 
college, and after he left college, the whole energies of his nature 
became strangely directed to just such reforms of language as 
would be apt to strike the imagination of a pedagogue of his 
calibre. In the first place, he h^ broiight from home with him 
a great number of sounds that were decidedly vulgar and vicious, 
and with these in full existence in himself, he had commenced his 
system of reform on other people. As is common with all tyros, 
he fancied a very little knowledge sufficient authority for very 
great theories. His first step was to improve the language, by 
adapting sound to spelhng ; and he insisted on calling angel, 
an-gel, because a-n spelt an ; chamber, cham-her, for the same 
reason ; and so on through a long catalogue of similarly constructed 
words. " English," he did not pronounce as " in^^lish," but as 
"J^w^-lish," for instance; and *' nothing" (anglice ww^Aing), as 
notk-mg ; or, perhaps, it were better to say " watrthin'." Wbile 
Jason showed himself so much of a purist with these and many 
other words, he was guilty of some of the grossest possible mistakes, 
that were directly in opposition to his own theory. ^ Thus, while 
he affectedly pronounced "none," (nun,) as "known," he did not 
scruple to call "stone," "stun," and "home," "hum." The idea 
of pronouncing "clerk," as it should be, or "dark," greatly 
shocked him> as it did to Call " hearth," "h'arth;" though he did 
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not besitate to eaU tlds good earth of cnan, the ^* 'aiiL" "Been,** 
be pronounced "ben," of coarse, and "roof/* he called ''ruff," la 
spitie of all bis purism. 

From the foregoing specimens, half a dozen among a ^oosand, 
the reader will get an accurate notion of this weakness in Jason's 
character. It was heightened by the £Etct that the young man 
commenced bis education, such as it was, late in bfe, and it is rare 
indeed that either knowledge or tastes thus acquired are entirely 
free &om exaggeration, lliougb Jason was several years my 
senior, like myself he was a recent graduate, and it wiU be easy 
enough to imagine the numberless discussioBS that took place 
between us on the subject of our respectiye acquisitions. I say 
''respective," instead of mutual acquisitions, because there was 
nothing mutual about it, or tkem. Neither our dassics, our 
philosophy, nor our mathematics would seem to have been the 
same, but each man apparently had a science, or a language of hie 
own, and which had been derived from the institution where he 
had been taught. In the classics I was much the strongest, 
particularly in the quantities, but Jason had the best of it in 
mathematics. In spite of his conceit, his vulgarity, his English* 
his provincialism, and the awkwardness with which he wore his 
tardily acquired information, this man had strong points about 
him, and a native shrewdness that would have told much more in 
his favour had it not been accompanied by a certain evasive 
manner that caused one ccmstantJiy to suspect his sincerity, and 
which often induced those who were accustomed to him to 
imagine he had a sneaking propensi^ that rendered him habitually 
hypocritical. Jason held ^ew xork in great contempt: a 
feeling he was not always disposed to conee^, and of necessity hie 
comparisons were usually made with the state of things in Con- 
necticut, and much to the advantage of the latter. To one thing, 
however, he was much disposed to defer, and that was money ; 
Connecticut had not then, nor has it now, a single individual who 
would be termed rich in New York ; aad Jason, spite of his pro- 
vincial conceit, spite of his overweening notions of moral and 
intellectual superi<»ity, could no more prevent this profound 
deference for wealth, than he could substitute for a childhood of 
vulgarity and neglect, the grace, refinement, and knowledge whidi 
the Doys of the more fortunate classes in life obtain as it might be 
without knowing it. Yes, Jason bowed down to the golden cal£ 
in spite of his puritanism, his love of Hberly, his pretension to 
equality and the general strut of his disposition and manner. 

Such is an outJine of the character and qualifications of the 
man whom I found, on my return from college, at the head of Mr. 
Worden's school. We soon became acquainted, and I do not 
know which ^ot the most ideas from the other, in course of 
the first fortnight. Our conversation and arguments were free, 
flJmost to rudeness, and httle mert^ was shown to our respective 
prejudices. Jason was ultra levelling in his notions of social in- 
tercourse, while I had the opinions of my own colony, in which 
the distinctions of classes axe far more strongly marked than is 
usual in New England, out of Boston and its immediate assoei*- 
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tion. Still Jason deferred to names, afl well as money, though it 
was in a way very different from my own. New England was, and 
is, loyal to the crown ; but having the right to name many of its. 
own governors, and possessing many other poHtical privileges 
through the charters that were ^nted to her people, in order to 
induce them to settle that portion of the contment, they do not 
always manifest tlie feeling on a way to be a^eeable to those who 
have a proper reverence for the crown. Among other points, 
growing out of this difference in training, Jason and I had sundnr 
arguments on the subject of professions, trades, and callings, it 
was evident he fancied the occupation of a schoolmaster next in 
honour to that of a.clergyman. The clergy formed a species of 
aristocracy according to his notions ; but no man could commence 
life.undermpre favourable auspices than by taking a school. The 
ipllowing dialogue occurred between us on this subject ; and I 
was: so much struck with the novelty of my companion's notions, 
as to make a note of it, as soon as we parted. 

" I wonder your folks don't think of giving you suthm* to do. 
Corny," commenced Jason, one day, after our acquaintance had 
ripened into a sort of belligerent intimacy. " You 're near nine- 
teen, now, and ought to begin to think of bringing suthin' in, to 
)ay for all the outgoin's." By " your folks," Jason meant the 
amily of littlepage ; and the blood of that family quickened a 
little within me, at the idea of being profitably employed, in the 
manner intimated, because I had reached the mature and profitable 
age of nineteen. 

" I do not understand you exactly, Mr. Newcome, by your 
bringing something in," answered I, with dignity enough to put 
a man of ordinary delicacy on his ^uard. 

*' Bring suthin' in is good English, I hope, Mr. Littlepage. I 
mean that your edication has cost your folks enough to warrant 
them in calling on you for a little mterest. How much do you 
suppose, now, has been spent on your edication, beginning at the 
time you first went to Mr. Worden, and leaving off the day you 
quitted Newark ?" 

'' Beally, I have not the smallest notion : the subject has never 
crossed my mind." 

" Did the old folks never say anything to you about it P— never 
foot up the total P" 

" I am sure it is not easy to see how this could be done, for I 
could not help them in the least." 

''But your father's books would tell that, as doubtless it all stands 
chai*ged against you." 

" Stands charged against me ! — How, sir ! do you imagine my 
father makes a charge in a book against me, whenever he pays a 
few pounds for my education?" 

" Certainly ; how else could he tell how much you have had ? — 
though, on reflection, as you are an only child, it does not make 
so much difference. You probably will get all, in the end." 

•* And had I a brother, or a sister, do you imagine, Mr. New- 
fx>me, each shilling we spent would be set down in a book, aa 
barges against us r ' 
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" How else, in natur* could it be known which had had the most, 
cr any sort of justice badone between you P" 

" Justice would be done, by our common father's giving to each 
just as much of his own money as he might see fit. What is it to 
me if he chose to give my brotner a few hundred pounds more than 
he chose to give to me P The money is his, and he may do with 
it as he chooses." 

"An hundred pounds is an awful sight of money !" exclaimed 
Jason, betraying by his countenance how deeply he felt the truth 
of this. " If you have had money in such large sums, so much 
the more reason why you should set about doing suthin* to repay 
the old gentleman. Why not set up a school P ' 

"Sirr 

" Why not set up a school, I say P You might have had this of 
mine, had you been a little older ; but once in, fast in, with me. 
Still, schools are wanted, and you might get a tolerable good 
recommend. I dare say your tutor would fumiih a certificate." 
This word "recommend" was used by Jason for "recommendju 
tion;" the habit of putting verbs in the places of substantives, 
and vice versd, being much in vogue with him. 

" And do you rei3ly think that one who is destined to inherit 

gatanstoe would act advisedly to set up a school? Recollect, Mr. 

tNewcome, that my father and grandfather have both borne 

he king*s commission; and that the last bears it, at this very 

moment, through his representative, the Governor." 

" What of all that ? What better business is there than keeping 
a good school P Ifyou are high in your notions, get to be made a 
tutor in that JN'ew Jersey coUege. Recollect that a tutor in a col* 
lege is somebody. I did hope for such a place, but having a 
Governor's son against me, as a candidate, there was no chance." 

"A Governor's son a candidate for a tutorship in a college! 
You are pleased to trifle with me, Mr. Newcome." 

" It's true as the gospel. You thought some smallar fish put 
me down, but he was the son of the Governor. But, why do you 
ffive that vulgar name to your father's farm— Satanstoe is not 
decent ; y^t, Corny, I've heard you use it before your own mother! " 

" That you may hear every day, and my mother use it, too, 
before her own son. What feult do you find with the name of 
SatanstoeP" 

" Fault ! — ^In the first place it is irreligious and profane ; then it 
is ungentcel and vulgar, and only fit to oe used in low company. 
Moreover, it is opposed to history and revelation, the Evil One 
having a hufi*, if you will, but no toes. Such a name couldn't 
stand a fortnight before public opinion ill New England." 

" Yes, that may be very true ; but we do not care enough for 
His Satanic Majesty in the colony of New York, to treat him 
with so much deference. As for the * huffs,' as vou call them " 

" Why, what do i/ou call 'em, Mr. Littlepage ? " 

" Hoofs, Mr. Newcome ; that is the New York pronunciation d 
the word." . 

"I care nothing for York pronunciation, which everybody 
knows is Dutch and full of corruptions. You'll never do anythmg 
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worili speakmg of in iMs colony, Corny, nnial you pay more 
attention to your scliools." 

" I do not know whatyou caJl attention, Mr. Jason, unless we 
have paid it already. Here, I have the caption, or rather pre- 
amble of a law, on that very subject, that 1 copied out of the 
statute-book on purpose to snow you, and which I will now read 
in order to prove to you how things really stand in the colony." 

" Read away," rejoined Jason, with an air of sufficient disdain. 

Bead I did, and in the following sententious and comprehensive 
language, viz. : — "Whereas the youth of this colony are found, by 
manifold experience, to be not inferior in their natural geniuses to 
the youth of any other country in the world, therefore be it 
enacted, &c."* 

" Hiere, sir," I said in erultation, " you have chapter and verse 
for the true character of the rising generation in the colony of 
New York." 

" And what does that preamble lead to P" demanded Jason, a 
little staggered at finding the equality of our New York intellects 
established so clearly by legislative enactment. 

" It is the preamble to an act establishing the free schools of 
New York, in which the learned languages nave now been taught 
these twenty years ; and you will please to remember that another 
law has not long been passed establishing a college in town." 

" Well, curious laws sometimes do get into the statute-books, 
and a body must take them as he finds them. I dare say Con- 
necticut midit have a word to say on the same subject, if you 
would give her a chance. Have you heard the wonderful news 
&om Philadelphia, Corny, "diat has just come among us ?" 

" I have heard nothingof late ; for you know I have been over 
in Socldand, witii Dirck FoUock, for the last two weeks, and news 
never reaches that femily, or indeed that counly." 

" No, that is true enough," answered Jason, drily ; " news and a 
Dutdiman have no affinity, or attraction, as we would say in phi- 
losophy ; though there is gravitation enough on (me side, ha ! boy P" 
Here Jason laughed ouferight, for he was always delighted when- 
ever he could get a side-hit at the children of Holland, whom he 
appeared to regaid as a race occupying a position between the 

* This qnotation would seem to be accurate, and it ia somewhat curious to trace 
the reason why a preamble so oBoealaie diould have been prefixed to the law. Waa it 
not owing to the oft-repeated and Dold assertions of Europeans, that man deteriorated 
in this hemisphere P Any Americui who has been a near observer of European 
opinioB, even in our day, must hare been frequently amused at the expression of 
surprise and doabt that so often escapes the residents of the Old World, when they 
discover anything that particularly denotes talent coming from the New. I make 
little question tluit this extraordmary preamble is a sort of indirect answer to an 
imputation that was^knowli to be as general, in that age, as it was felt to be unjust. 
Hy own experience would lead ine to think native capacity more abundant in America 
than in the midland countries of Europe, and quite as frequentlymet with as in Italy 
itself; and I have often heard teachers, both English and Frencb, admit that their 
American and West Inctia scholars were ^nerally the readiest and cleverest in their 
sohoolB. The great evil und^ which this country labours, in this respect, is the 
sway of numbers, which is constantly elevating mediocrity and spurious talent to high 
places. In America we have a higher average of intelligence, wnUe we have far less 
of the hiaker clou; and I attribute the latter fact to the control of those who hay« 
aerer eigoyed the neans of appreciating excellence.— Esxxob. 
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^umaji family and the Lighest class ofthe uninteUectoal animak. 
3at it is uzmecessary to dwell longer on this dialogue, my object 
being merely to show the general character of Jason's train of 
thought, in order to be better understood when I come to conneet 
iiis opinions with his acts. 

Dirck and myself were much, together after my return froa 
college. I passed weeks at a time with him, and he returned my 
visits with the utmost freedom and good-will. Each of us had now 
got his growth, and it would have done the heart of Frederick of 
Irrussia good, to have seen my young friend after he had ended his 
nineteenth year. In stature he measured exactly six feet three, ' 
and he eave every promise of filling up in proporti<Mi. Dirck was 
none. of your roundly-turned, ApoUo-buut fellows, but he had 
shoulders that his Httle, short, solid, but dumpy-looking moth^, 
who was of the true stock, could scaroelv span, when she pulled 
his head down to give him a kiss ; which she did regularly, as 
Dirck told me himself, twice each year ; that is to say, Christmas 
and New- Year. His complexion was fair, his limbs large and 
well proporticHied, his hair light, his eyes blue, and his face would 
have been thought handsome h^ most persons. I w ill not deny, 
liowever, that there was a certain ponderosity, both of mind ana 
body, about my friend, that did not vewr well accord with the 
general notion of grace and animation. iHever&eless, Dirck was 
a sterling fellow, as true as steel, asi brave as a game-cock, and as 
bonest as noon-day light. Jason was a very different sort of person, 
in many essentials. In figure, he was also tall, but he was angular, 
loose-jointed, and swinging— slouching would be the better wo^rd, 
perhaps. Still, he was not without strength, having worked on a 
farm until he was near twenty ; and he was as active as a cat ; a 
result that took the stranger a little by surprise, when he regarded 
only his loose, quavering sort of build. In the way of thought, 
Jason would think two feet to Dirck's one; but I am far from 
certain that it was always in so coarect a direction. Give the 
Dutchman time, he was very ax>t to come out right; whereas 
Jason, I soon discovered, was quite liable to come to wrons con- 
clusions, and particularly so in all matters that were a little ad- 
verse, and which affected his own apparent interests. Dirck, 
moreover, was one of the best-natured fellows that breathed ; it 
being almost impossible to excite him to anger ; when it did come, 
bowever, the earthquake was scarcely more terrific. I have seen 
him enraged, and would as soon encounter a wild-boar, in an open 
field, as run against his course, while in the fit. 

Modesty wm hardly permit me to say much of myself. I was 
well-grown, active, strong, for mv years ; and I am inclined to 
think, reasonably well-looking ; though I would prefer that tbis 
much should be said by any one but myself. Dirck and I often 
tried our manhood together, when youngsters, and I was the 
better chap until my fnend reached his eighteenth year, when the 
heavy metal of the young Dutch giant told in our struggles 
After that period was past, I found Dirck too much for me, in a 
close gripe, though my extraordinary activity rendered the 
inequality less apparent than it might otherwise bave proved. J 
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ought not to apply the term of " extraordinary" to anyl^iing about 
myself, but the word escaped me unconsciouslv, and I shall let it 
stand. One thing I will say, notwithstanding, let the reader thhik 
of it as he may : I was good-natured and well-disposed to my 
fellow-creatures, and had no greater love of money than was 
necessaij to render me reasonably discreet. 

Such IS an outline of the characters and persons of three of the 
principal actors in the scenes I am about to relate ; scenes that 
will possess some interest for those who love to read accounts of 
adventures in a new country, however much they may fail in 
interesting others, when I speak of the condition and events of 
the more civilized condition of socie^, that was enjoyed, even in 
my youth, in such old coimties as Westchester, and such towns 
as York. 

CHAPTEE IV. 

" Let U8, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labour and to wait." — ^LoiroFXLiow. 

The spring of the ye&v I was twenty, Dirck and myself paid our 
first visit to town, in the characters of young men. Although 
Satanstoe was not more than five-and-twenty miles from New 
York, by the way of King's-Bridge, the road we always travelled 
in order to avoid the ferry, it was by no means as common to visit 
the capital as it has since got to be. I know gentlemen who pass 
in and out from our neighbourhood, now, as oirfcen as once a fort- 
night, or even once a week ; but thirty vears since this was atlung 
very seldom done. My dear mother always went to town twice a 
year ; in the spring to pass Easter week, and in the autumn to 
make her winter purchases. My father usually went down four 
times, in the course of the twelve montlis, but he had the reputa- 
tion of a gadabout, and was thought by many people to leave 
home quite as much as he ought to do. As for my grandfather, 
old age coming on, he seldom left home now, imless it were to nay 
stated visits to certain old brother campaigners who lived witnin 
moderate distances, and with whom he invariably passed weeks 
each summer. The visit I have mentioned occurred some time 
after Easter, a season of the year that many of our country families 
were in the habit of passing in town, to have the benefit of the 
daily services of Old Trinity, as the Hebrews resorted to Jeru- 
salem to keep the feast of the passover. My mother did not go 
to town this year, on account of my father's gout, and I was sent 
to supply her place with my aunt Legge, who had been so long 
• accustomed to have one of the family with her at that season, that 
I was substituted. Dirck had relatives of his own, with whom he 
stayed, and thus everything was rendered smooth. In order to 
make a fair start, my friend crossed the Hudson the week before, 
and,after taking breath at Satanstoe for three days, we left the Neck 
for the capital mounted on a pair of as gobd roadsters as were to be 
found in the county, and that is saying a good deal ; for the 
Morrises, and De Lanceys, and Van Cortlandts all kept racers, and 
sometimes gave us gooa sport, in the autumn, over the county 
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-coarse. Westchester, to say no more than she deserved, was a 
county with a spirited gent^, and one of which no colony need 
be ashamed. My mother was a t«nder-hearted parent, and fnll of 
anxiety in behalf of an only child. She knew that travelling 
always has more or less of hazard, and was desirous we should be 
off betimes, in order to maike certain of our reaching town before 
ihe night set in. Highway robbers, Heaven be praised ! were 
then, and are still, unknown to the colonies s but there were other 
dangers that gave my excellent parent much concern. All the 
bridges were not considered safe; the roads were, and are yet, 
very circuitous, and it was possible to lose one's way ; while it 
was said persons had been known to pass the night on Harlem 
•common, an uninhabited waste that lies some seven or eight nules 
on our side of the city. My mother's first care, therefore, was to 
get Dirck and myself off early in the morning : in order to do 
^hich she rose with the light, gave us our breakfasts immediately 
afterwards, and thus enabled us to quit Satanstoe just as the sun 
iiad burnished the eastern sky with its tints of flame colour. 

Dirck was in high good-humour that morning, and, to own the 
truth. Corny did not feel the depression of spirits which, according 
to the laws of propriety, possibly ought to have attended the first 
really free departure of so youthful an adventurer from beneatJx 
the shadows of the paternal roof. We went our way laughing 
and chatting like two girls just broke loose from boarding-school. 
I had never known Dirck more communicative, and I got certain 
new insights into his feelings, expectations, and prospects, as we 
rode along the colony's highway that morning, that afterwards 
proved to oe matters of much interest with us ooth. We had not 
tfot a mile from the chimney-tops of Satanstoe, ere my friend broke 
forth as follows : — " I suppose you have heard, Corny, what the 
two old gentlemen have been at lately P" 

" Your father and mine P— I have not heard a syllable of any 
.thing new." 

" They have been suing out, before the Grovemor and Council, 
a joint claim to that tract of land they bought of the Mohawks, 
the last time they were out together on service, in the colony 
militia." 

I ought to mention, here, that though my predecessors had made 
but few campaigns in the regular army, each had made several in 
the more humble capacity of a militia officer. 

"This is news to me, Dirck," I answered. "Why should the 
old gentlemen have been so sly about such a thing P" 

"I cannot tell you, lest they thought silence the best way to 
keep off the yankees. You know, my father has a great dread of 
a yankee getting a finger into any of his bargains. He says the 
yankees are the locusts of the west." 

" But, how came you to know anything about it, Dirck P" 

" I am no yankee, Corny." 

" And your father told you on the strength of this recommenda- 
tion P" 

"* He told me, as he teUs me most things that he thinks it best I 
should know. We smoke together, an4 uien we talk together." 
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"I would learn to smoke, too, if I thought I should get aagr 
useful informatioQ by so dois^.*' 

" Dere is much to be Tamt &om ter pipe !" said Dirck, droppisg 
into & slightly Dutch accent, as frequently happened with him, 
when his mind took a secret directkm towards Hx>lland, though in 
general he spoke English quite as weU as I did myself, and vasdy 
better than that miracle of taste, and learning, and Tirtue, and 
piety, Mr. Jason Newcome, A.B., of Yale, and prospective pre- 
sident of that, or some other institution. 

" So it would seem, if your father is telling you secrets all the 
time you aie smoking together. But where is this land, Dirck P" 

'' It is in the Mohawk oountiy— or, rather, it is in the countiy 
near the Hampshire Grants, and at no great distance from the 
Mohawk coimliy." 

" And how much may there be of it P" 

" F<»^^ thousand acres ; and some of it of good, rich flats, they 
say; su^ as a Dutchman loves." 

"And your father and mine have nurchased all this land in 
company, you say— share and share alike, as tjie lawreors call it." 

"Just so." 

" Pray how much did they pay for so large a tract of landF" 

Dirck took time to answer this question. He first drew from 
his breast a pocket-book, which ne opened as well as he could 
under the motion of his roadster, for nether <^ us abated his 
sgeed, it being indispensable to readi town before dark. My 
mend succeeded at length in patting his hand on the paper he 
wanted, which he gave to me. " There," he said, " that is a list 
of the articles paid to the Indians, which I have copied, and then 
tiiere have been several hundred pounds of fees paid to the 
governor and his officers." 

I read from the list as follows, the words coming out by jerks, 
as the trotting of my horse permitted : — " Fifty olankets, each 
with yeUow strings and yellow trimmings; ten iron pots, four 
gallons each ; forty pounds of gunpowder ; seven muskets ; twelve 
pounds of small beads ; ten strings of wampum ; fifty gallons of 
rum, pure Jamaica, and of high proof; a score of Jews-harps, and 
three dozen first quality English-made tomahawks." 

" Well, Dirck," I cried, as soon as through reading, " this is no 
great matter for forty thousand acres of land, in the colony of 
New York. I dare a«y a hundred pounds currency (250 dollars) 
would buy everything here, even to the rum and the first quality 
of English-made tomahawks." 

"Ninety-six pounds, thirteen shillings, sevenpence *t'ree fart'in's* 
was the footing of the whole bill," answered Dirck deliberatelv, 
preparing to light his pipe, for he could smoke very conveniently 
whue trotting no faster than at the rate of six miles the hour. 

" I do not find that dear for fort^ thousand acres ; I sui^pose 
the muskets, and rum, and other things were manufacturea ex- 
pressly for the Indian trade." 

" Not they, Corny : you know how it is with the old gentlemen j 
--they are aa honest as the day.'* 
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''So mask the better for them, aad so much the better for tiBl 
But what is to be done with this land, now they own it?" 

Darck did not answer nntil we had trotted twenty rods — for by 
tiiis time the pipe was at work, and the moment the smoke was 
seen he kept Jus eye on it xmtil he saw a Imght l%ht in front of 
his nose. 

" The first tiling will be to find it, Corny. When a patent is 
signed and delivered, then you must send forth some proper person 
to find the land it covers. I have heard of a gentleman who got a 
ffrant often thousand acres, five years since ; and thouffh he has 
had a hunt for it every summer smoe, he has not been able to find 
it yet. To be sure, ten thousand acres is a small object to look 
for in the woods." 

*' And our fathers intend to find this land as soon as the season 
opens?" 

. *' Not so fast, Corny ; not so hst ! That was the scheme of your 
father's Welsh blood, but mine takes matters more deliberateh^. 
Let us wait until next year, he said, and then we can send the 
boys. By that time, too, the war will take some sort of a shape, 
and we shall know better how to care for the children. The sub- 
ject has been fairly 1»Iked over between the two patentees ; and 
we are to go early next spring — ^not this." 

The idea of land-hunting was not in the least disagreeable to 
me ; nor was it unpleasant to think that I stood in reversion, or 
as heir, to twenty thousand acres of land, in addition to those of 
Satanstoe. Dirck and I talked the matter over, as we trotted on, 
imtil both of us began to regret that the expedition was so fiur in 
perspective. The war to which Dirk alluded had broken out a 
few months before our visit to town ; — a Mr. Washington, of Vir- 
ginia — ^the same who has since become so celebrated as theColond 
vVashington of Braddock's defeat, and other events at the south 
— ^having been captured, with a party of his men, in a small work 
thrown up in the neighbourhood of the French, somewhere on the 
tributariesof the Ohio,— a river that is known to ran into the 
Mississippi, a vast distance to the west. I knew very little then, 
nor do I know much now, of these remote regions, beyond the fact 
that there are such places, and that they are sometimes visited by 
detachments, war-parties, hunters, and other adventurers from the 
colonies. To me, it seems scarce worth fighting about such distant 
and wild territory ; for ages and a^es must elapse before it can be 
of anv service for the purposes of civilization. Both Dirck and 
myself regretted that the summer would be likely to goby without 
our seeing the enemy; for we came of families that were commonly 
employed on such occasions. We thought both our fathers might 
be out ; though even that was a point that still remained under 
discussion. We dined and baited at Kingsbridge, intending to 
sup in town. While the dinner was cooking, Dirck and I waUsed 
out on the heights that overlook the Hudson ; for I knew less of 
this noble river than I wished to know of it. We conversed as 
we walked ; and my companion, who knew the river much better 
tiian myself, having many occasions to pass up and down it, be- 
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tween the yiDase of HarerBtrsir and town, in hk frequent TisitB 
to liis relathres oelow, gave me some nsefbl information. 

"Look here. Corny" said Dirck, afttr betraying a good deal of 
desire to obtain a yieir of some object in the disSmce, along the 
Tiyer-side ; " Look here. Corny, do yoa see yonder house, in the 
little bay below ns, with the hiwn that extends down to the water, 
and that noble orchard behind it P' 

I saw the object to which Dirck aQnded. It was a house that 
stood near the riyer, but sheltered and sechided, with the lawn 
and orchard as described ; thoo^ at the distance of some two or 
three miles all the beauties of we spot could not be discovered, 
and many of them had to be received on the faith of mj com- 
panion's admiration. Still, I saw very plainly all the prmcipal 
objects named ; and, among others, the nouse, the orchard, and 
the lawn. The building was of stone — as is common with most 
of the better sort of houses in the country, — ^was long, irregular, 
and had that air of solid comfort about it which it is usual to see 
in buildings of that description. The walls were not whitewashed, 
according to the lively tiistes of our Dutch fellow-colonists, who 
appear to expend all their vivacity in the pipe and the brush, but 
were left in their native grey ; a circumstence that rendered the 
form and dimensions of the structure a little less distinct, at a first 
glance, than i^ey might otherwise have proved. As I gazed at 
the spot, however, I began to fancy it a charm, to find the picture 
thus sobered down ; ana found a pleasure in drawing the different 
angles, and walls, and chimneys, and roofs, from this back-ground, 
by means of the organ of sight. On the whole, I thought the 
little sequestered bay, the wooded and rocky shores, the small but 
well distributed lawn, the orchard, with all the other similar 
accessories, formed together one of the prettiest places of the sort 
I had ever seen. Tlimking so, I was not slow in saying as much 
to my companion. I was thought to have some taste in these 
matters, and had been consulted on the subject of laying out 
grounds by one or two neighbours in the county. 

" Whose house is it, DirckP" I inqired; "and how came you 
to know anything about itP" 

" That is Lilacsbush," answered my friend; " and it belongs to 
xny mother's cousin, Herman Mordaunt." 

I had heard of Herman, or, as it is pronounced, Harman Mor- 
daunt. He was a man of condiderable note in the colony, having 
been the son of a Major Mordaunt, of the British army, who had 
married the heiress of a wealthy Dutch merchant, whence the 
name of Herman ; which had descended to the son along with 
the money. The Dutch were so fond of their own blood, that they 
never failed to give this Mr. Mordaimt his Christian name; and he 
was usually known in the colony as Herman Mordaunt. Further 
than this, I knew little of the gentleman, unless it might be that 
he was reputed rich, and was admitted to be in the best society, 
though not actually belonging to the territorial or poUtical aristo- 
cracy of the colony. 

*A8 Herman Mordaunt is your mother's cousin, I suppose, 
7k," I resumed, " that you have been at Lilacsbush, and ascer- 
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tained whether the inside of the house is as pleasant and respect- 
able as the outside." 

"Often, Corny; while Madame Mordannt lived, my mother 
and I used to go there every summer. The poor lady is now 
dead, but I go there still." 

"Why did you not ride on as far as Lilacsbush, and levy a 
dinner on your relations? I should think Herman Mordaunt 
would feel hurt were he to learn that an acquaintance or a rela- 
tion had put up at an inn within a couple of miles of his own 
house. I dare say he knows both Major and Captain Littlepage, 
and I protest I shall feel it necessary to send him a note of apology 
for not calling. These things ought not to be done, Dirck, among 
persons of a certain stamp, and who are supposed to know what is 
proper." 

'* This would be all right enough, Corny, had Herman Mordaunt, 
or his daughter, been at Lilacsbush; but they live in Crown Street, 
in town, in winter, and never come out here until after the Pinkster 
holidays, let them come when they maj." 

" Oh ! he is as great a man as that, is he P — a town and country 
house ; after all, I do not know whether it would do to be quite so 
free with one of his standing, as to go to dine with hun without 
sending notice." 

" Nonsense, Corny. Who hesitates about stopping at a gentle- 
man's door, when he is travelling? Herman Mordaunt would 
have given us a hearty welcome, and I should have gone on to 
Lilacsbush, did I not Imow that the family is certain to oe in town 
at this season. Easter came early this year, and to-morrow wiU 
be the first day of the Pinkster holidays. As soon as they are 
over, Herman Mordaunt and Anneke wiU be out here to enjoy 
their lilacs and roses." 

" Oh, ho ! there is an Anneke, as well as the old gentleman. 
Pra3% how old may Miss Anneke be. Master Dirck !" 

As this question was asked, I turned to look my friend in the 
face, and I found that his handsome, smooth, faur Dutch linea- 
ments were covered with a glow of red, that it was not usual to see 
extended so far from his ruddy cheeks. Dirck was too much of a 
man, however, to turn away, or to tiy to hide blushes so ingenuous ; 
but he answered stoutly — " My cousin, Anneke Mordaunt, is just 
turned of seventeen ; and 111 tell you what. Corny—" 

" Well— I am hstening with both ears, to hear your w?iat-~0\\t 
with it, man ; both ears are open." 

"Why, Anneke (On-na-itay), is one of the very prettiest girls in 
the* colony!— What is more, she is as sweet and goot"— Dirck 
grew Dutch as he grew animated—" as she is pretty." 

I was quite astounded at the energy and feeling with which this 
was said. Dirck was such a matter-of-fact fellow, that I had never 
dreamed he could be sensible to the passion of love ; nor had I 
ever paused to analyze the nature of our own fiiendslup. We 
liked each other, in the first place, most prob^ly, from habit; 
then, we were of characters so essentially diflerent, that our 
attachment was influenced by that species of excitement which is 
the child of opposition. As we grew older, Dirck s good quahtie* 
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b^an to command my respect, and reason entered more into mf 
affection for him. I was well convinced that my companion conlo^ 
and would prove to be a warm Mend ; but the possibility of his 
ever becoming a lover had not before crossed my mind. Evea 
then, the impression made was not very deep or lasting, though I 
well remember the sort of admiration and wonder with which I 
gazed at his flushed cheek, animated eye» and improved mien. 
Por the moment Dirck really had a commanding and animated air. 

" Why, Aimeke is one of the prettiest girls in the colony !" my 
friend had exclakned. 

" And your cousin ?" 

" My second cousin. — Her mother's father and my mother's 
mother were brother and sister." 

" In that case, I shall hope to have the honour of being intro- 
duced, one of these days, to Miss Anneke Mordaunt, who is just 
turned of seventeen, and is one of the prettiest girls in the colony^ 
and is as sood as she is pretty." 

" I wish you to see her. Corny, and that before we go home,** 
Dirck replied, all his philosophy or phlegm, whichever the pbilo- 
s<^hy of other people may term it, returning ; " come ; let us go 
back to the inn ; our dinner will be getting cold." 

I mused on mv friend's unusual manner, as we walked back 
towards the inn ; but it was soon forgotten, in the satisfaction pro- 
duced by eating a good, substantial meal of broiled ham, with hot 
potatoes, boiled eggs, a beefsteak, done to a turn, with the acces- 
sions of pickles, cold'slaw, apple-pie, and cider. This is a common. 
Hew York tavern dinner, for the wayfarer ; and I must say, I have 
^ot to like it. Often have I enjoyed such a repast after a sharp 
forenoon's ride ; ay, and enjoyed it more than I have relished enter- 
tainments a,t which have figured turkeys, oysters, hams, hashes, 
and other dishes, that have higher reputations. Even turtle-soup, 
for which we are somewhat famous in New York, has failed to 
give nae the same delight. Dirck, to do him justice, ate heartily ; 
for it is not an easy matter to take away his appetite. As usual, 
I did most of the talking ; and that was with our landlady, who, 
hearing I was a son of her much-esteemed and constant customer. 
Major Littlepage, presented herself witii the dessert and cheese, 
and did me the honour to commence a discourse. Her name was 
Light; and light was she certain to cast on everything she dis- 
cussed, — that is to say, innkeeper's Hght ; which partakes somewhat 
of the darkness that is so apt to overshadow no small portion of 
the minds of her many customers. 

"Pray, Mrs. Light," I asked, when there was an opening, 
which was not until the good woman had exhausted her breath in 
honour of the Littlepages, " do you happen to know anything of a 
famUy, hereabouts, of the name of Mordaunt ?" 

" Do I happen to know, sir ! — Why, Mr. Littlepage, you might 
almost as well have asked me, if I had ever neard of a Van 
Cortlandt, or a Philipse, or a Morris, or any other of the gentry 
hereabouts. Mr. Mordaunt has a country-place, and a very pretty 
one it is, within two miles and a half of us ; and he and Madame 
Mordaunt never passed our door, when they went into the countty 
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to see Madame Tan COTiiaiidt, without stopnbig to sa^ a wnd, 
and kaire a ahillmg. The poor lady is dead ; imt there is a JovBg 
image <^her yirtaes, that is coming a'ter ha, that will be likeb; 
to do some damage in the colonj. She is m5>de8t^iteelf, sir ; so I 
thoWit it ooold do her no hann, the last time she was here, jvflt 
to teuher, she ought to be locked up, for iJie thefts she was Hk^ 
to commit, if not for them she had committed abeadv. She 
blushed, sir, and looked for all the world like ^le shell of tne most 
delicate boiled lobster you ever laid ^es on. She is truly a chann- 
ing young lady l" 

'' Thefto of hearts, jaa mean, of coarse, my good Mrs. light?" 

" Of nothing else, sir ; young ladies are apt to steal hearts, yoa 
know. My word for it. Miss Anneke will turn out a great robber, 
after her own fashion, yoa know, sir.*' 

" And whose hearts is she likely to ran away with, pray? 1 
fihould be pleased to hear the names of some of the sofierers." 

" Lord, sir ! — she is too young to hare done much yet, but wait 
a twelvemonth, and 111 answer the question." 

I could see all this time that Dirck was imeasy, and had some 
amusement in watching the workings of his countenance. Mj 
malicious intentions, however, were suddenly interrupted. As if 
to prevent ftirther disoourse, and, at the same tune, ft^ther 
esptinuige, my young firiaid rose firam table, ordering the horses 
and the bill. 

Puring the lide to town, no more was said of Idlacsbush, Her* 
man Mordaunt, or his daughter Anneke. Dirck was silent, but 
this was his habit after dinner, and I was kept a good deal on the 
alert, in order to find ^e road which crofi»ed the common, it being 
our desire to go in that direction. It is true, we might have gone 
into town by the way of Bloomingdale, Greenwich, the meadows, 
and the Collect, and so down past the common upon the head of 
Broadway ; but my mother had particularly desiied we would fall 
into the Boweiy Lane, passing the seats that are to be found in. 
that quarter, and getting into Queen Street as soon as possible. 
By taking this course, she thought we should be less likely to miss 
our way within the town itself, which is certainly ftill of narrow 
and intricate passages. My uncle Legge had removed into Duke 
Street, in the vicinity of Hanover Square ; and Queen Street, I well 
knew, would lead us directly to his door. Queen Street, indeed, 
is ihe great artery of New X ork, through which most of its blood 
circulates. It was drawing towards night when we trotted up to 
the stable, where we left our horses, and obtaining a black to 
shoulder our portmanteaus, we began to thread the mazes of the 
capital on foot. New York was certainly, even in 1757, a won- 
derful place for commerce ! Vessels began to be seen some dis- 
tance east of Fly Market, and there could not have been fewer 
than twenty ships, brigs, and schooners, l3ring in the East river, a& 
we walked down Queen Street. Of course, I include all descrip- 
tions of vessels that go to sea, in this estimate. At the present 
moment, it is probable twice that number would be seen. There 
Dirck and I stopped more than once, involuntarily, to gaze at the 
ezhibitiona of wealth and trade that offered themselves as we went 
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deeper into the town. My motlier had particularly cautioned me 
against falling into this evidence of country habits, and I felt much, 
ashamed at each occurrence of the weakness ; but I found it irre- 
sistible. At length my friend and I parted ; he to go to the resi- 
dence of his aimt, while I proceeded to that of mine. Before 
separating, however, we agreed to meet next morning in the fields 
at the head of Broadway, on the common, which, as it was under- 
stood, was to be the scene of the Pinkster sports. 

My reception in Duke Street was cordial, both on the part of 
my uncle and on the part of my aunt ; the first being a good- 
hearted person, though a little too apt to run into extravagance 
on the subject of the rights of the rabble. I was pleased with 
the welcome I received, enjoyed an excellent hot supper, to which 
we sat down at half-past eight, my aunt being fond of town hours^ 
both dining and supping a little later than my mother, as being 
more fashionable and genteel.* As I was compelled to confess 
fatigue, after so long a ride, as soon as we qmtted the table I 
retired to my own room. The next day was the first of the three 
that are devoted to Pinkster, the great Saturnalia of the New 
York blacks. Although this festival is always kept with mora 
vivacity at Albany than in York, it is far from being neglected, 
even now, in the latter place. I had told my aunt, before I left 
her, I should not wait lor breakfast, but should be up with the 
sun, and off in quest of Dirck, in order that we might enjoy a 
stroll along the wharves before it was time to repair to the 
common, where the fun was to be seen. Accordingly I got out 
of the house betimes, though it was an hour later than I had 
intended; fori heard the rattling of cups in the Httle parlour^ 
the sign that the table was undergoing the usual process of 
arrangement for breakfast. It then occurred to me that most, 
if not all of the servants, seven in number, would be permitted to 
enjoy ihe hoHday ; and that it mi^ht be well if I took all my 
meals, that day, in the fields. Eunnin^ back to the room, I com- 
municated this intention to Juno, the girl I found doing Pompe;y*8 
work, and left the house on a jump. There was no great occasion 
for starving, I thought, in a town as large and as mil of eatables 

* The dinner of the last half century is, in one sense, but a substitute for thepeiU* 
»oupers of the oenturv or two that preceded. It is so entirdy rational and natural 
that the cultivated and refined should meet for the purposes of social enjoyment after 
the business of the day has terminated, that the supper has only eiTen place to the 
same meal under another name, and at hours little rarying from those of the past. 
The Parisian dines at hidf-past six, remaining at table until eight. The En^bhman, 



The Parisian dines at hidf-past six, remaining at table until ei^ht. The En^bhman, 
later in all his hours, and more ponderous in all bis habits, sits down to table about 
the time the Frenchman gets up, quitting it between nine and ten. The Italian pays 
a tribute to his climate, and has his early dinner and light supper, both usually alone, 
the habits of the country carrying him to the opera and the cour^'fatione for social 
communion. But what'is the American? A ;jumble of the saiue senseless contra- 
dictions in his social habits as he is fast gettmg to be in his political creeds and 
political practices ; a bein^ that is, t» tratigitu^ pressed by circumstances on the one 
aide, and by the habit of imitation on the other ; unwilling, almost imable, to think 
and act for himself. The onlj[ American who is temporarily independent in such 
things, is the unfledged provincial, fresh from his village conceit and vill^e practices, 
who, until corrected by communion with the world, fancies the south-east comer of 
the north-west parish, in the town of Hebron, in the county of Jericho, and the State 
of Connecticut, to be the only portion of this globe that is perfection. If he should 
happen to keep a school, or conduct a newspaper, the community becomes, in a small 
degree, the participant of his rare advantages and vast experience !— Edxtoe, 
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as New York; and the result fully justified this reaaonable 
opinion. Just as I got into Hanover Square, I saw a grey- 
headed negro, who was for taming a penny before he engaged 
in the amusements of the dav, carrring two pails that were 
scoured to the neatness of Dutch fastidiousness, and which were 
suspended fi-om the yoke he had across his neck and shoulders. 
He cried " White wine— white wine !" in a clear sonorous voice ; 
and I was at his side in a moment. White wine was, and is still, 
my delight of a morning ; and I bought a delicious draught of the 
purest and best of a Communipaw vintage, eating a cake at the 
same time. Thus refreshed, I proceeded into the Square, the 
beauty of which had struck my fancy as I walked through it the 
previous evening. To my surprise, whom should I find in the 
very centre of Queen Street, gaping about him with a most 
indomitable Connecticut air, but Jason Newcome ! A brief ex- 
planation let me into the secret of his presence. His boys had 
all gone home to enjoy the Pinkster holiday, with the black 
servants of their respective families ; and Jason had seized the 
opportunity to pay his first visit to the great capital of the colony, 
lie was on his travels, like myself. . 

" And what has brought you down here P" I demanded, the 
pedago^e having already informed me that he had put up at a 
tavern m the suburbs, where horse-keeping 'and lodgings were 
"reasonable." "The Pinkster fields are up near the head of 
Broadway, on the common." 

" So I hear," answered Jason ; "but I want to see a ship, and 
all the sights this way, in the first place. It will be time enough 
for Pinkster, two or three hours hence, if a Christian ought even 
to look at such vanities. Can you teU me where I am to find 
Hanover Square, Corny P" 

" You are in it now, Mr. Newcome ; and to my fancy, a very 
noble area it is !" 

" I7iis Hanover Square !" repeated Jason. " Why, its shape 
is not that of a square at all ; it is nearer a triangle" 

"What of that, sirP By a square in a town, one does not 
necessarily understand an area with four ec^ual sides and as 
many right angles, but an open space that is left for air and 
beauty. There are air and beauty enough to satisfy anj reason- 
able man. A square may be a parallelogram, or a triangle, or 
any other shape onepleases." 

" This, then, is Hanover Square ! — a New York square, or a 
Nassau Hall square. Corny ; but not a Yale College square, take 
my word for it. It is so small, moreover !" 

" Small!— the width of the street at the widest end must bt 
^ear a hundred feet; I grant you it is not half that at the other 
end, but that is owing to the proximity of the houses." 

" Av, it is aU owing to the proximity of the houses, as you call 
it. Now, according to my notion, Hanover Square, of which a 
body hears so much talk in the coimtry, ought to have had fifty 
or sixty acres in it, and statues of the whole Souse of Brunswick, 
besides. Why is that nest of houses left in the middle of your 
square P" ^ 
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'^It ig not, sir. The aquare ceases when it reaches tkem, Thegr 
are too yaluable to be torn down, aLthoiiffh there has been some 
talk of it. Mj uncle Legge told me, last eyening, that those 
honses haye been yalued asliigh as twelye thousand doUars ; and 
some persons put them as high as six thousand pounds." 

This reconciled Jason to the houses; for he neyer fsiled to 
defer to mone7» come in what shape it would. It was the only 
source of human distinction that L^ oould clearly o(»npreh^ia» 
though he had some faint impressions touching the dignity of the 
Grown, and the respect due to its representatiyes. 

" Corny," said Jason, in an imder tc«e, and taking me by the 
arm to lead me aside, though no one was near, like a man who has 
a great secret to ask, or to communicate, " what was that I saw 
you taking for your bitters, a little while a^oP" 

" Bitters ! I do not understand you, Jason. Nothing bitter 
haye I tasted to-day ; nor can I say I haye any great wish to put 
anything bitter into my mouth." 

" Why, the draught you got from the nigger who is now eonimg 
back across ^e square, as you call it, and which you seemed U> 
^pyy particularly. I am dry, myself, and should wonderfiiUj 

" Oh ! that fellow sells ' white wine,' and you will find it deli- 
cious. If you want >[our 'bitters,' as you call them, you cannot 
do better tban stop him, and giye him a penny." 

"WiU he let it go so desperate cheap as that?" demanded 
Jason, his eyes twinkling with a sort of *' bitters" expectation. 

'' That is the stated i>rice. Stop him boldly ; ^ere is no oeca* 
sion for all this ConnecjEicut modesty. Here, uncle, this g^atlemaa 
wishes a cup of your white wine." 

Jason turned away in alarm, to see who was looking on; and, 
when the cup was put into his hand, he shut his eyes, dbtermined 
to gulp its contents at a swallow, in the most approyed " bitters"' 




cious combination of spices with rum. St. Jingo was the onl^ 
saint, and a " darnation" or " dam you," were the only oaths hia 
Puritan education eyer permitted him to use. 

CHAPTER V. 

*' Here's yotir fine clams ! 
As white as snow ! ' 

On Bockaway these clams do gtaw."^2fno York Cries. 

It was some time before Jason's offended dig[ni^ and disappoint- 
ment would permit him to smile at the mistake ; and we had 
walked some distance towards Old Slip, where I was to meet 
Dirck, before the pedagogue eyen opened his lips. Then, the onlr 
allusion he made to the white wine was to csdl it '* a plaguy Dutch 
eheat; " for Jason had implicitly rehed on haying that peculiar 
beyerage of his caste, known as " bitters." Whatne meant by a 
Dutch cheat, I do not know, unless he thought the buttemulk 
WBB particularly Datchj and this buttermilk an imposition. 



Dirck was waiting for me at the Old ip ; and* on inquiry, I 
foand he had enjoyed hia draught ci white wine aa well aa my a^ 
and waa ready for immediate servioe. We proeeeded along the 
wharves in a body, admiring the different vesaels tiiat lined them. 
About nine o'elock, all three of ua paaaed np Wall Street, on the 
atoops of which no smaU portion of its tenants were abeady seated, 
enjoying the sight of the ne^iroes, as with happv "shining *' faces 
they lefb the different dwelhngs, to hasten to the Pinkster field. 
Our passage through the street attraeted a good deal of attention ; 
for, being all three strangers, it was not to be supposed we could 
be thus seen in a body without exciting a remarK. Such a thing 
eould hardly have been expected in London itself. After showing 
Jason the Ci^ Hall, Trinity Church, and the City TaTem, we 
went out of town, taking the direction of & large common that the 
King's ofElcers had long used for a parade ground, and which haa 
since been called the Paric, though it would be dif&cult to say why, 
since it is barely a paddock in size, and certainly haa nerer been 
used to keep any animals wild^ than the boys of the town. A 
park, I suppose, it will one day become, though it has little afe 
present that comports with my ideas of siich a thing. On thig 
common, then, was the Pinkster ground, which was now quite full 
of people, as well as of animation. Tkere was nothing new in 
a ^nkster frolic, either to IHrek, or to n^yself ; though Jason 
gazed at the whole procedure with wonder. He was bom within 
seyenty miles of that very spot, but had not the smallest notion 
before of such a holiday as Pinkster. There are few blacks in 
Connecticut, I beheye, and those that are there are so ground 
down in the Puritan mill, that the^r sre neither fish, flesh, nor red- 
herring, as we say of a nondescript. No man ever heard of a 
festival in New iEjugland that had not some immediate connexion 
with the saints, or with politics. 

Jason was at first confounded with the noises, dances, music, 
and games that were going on. By this time, nine-tenths of the 
blacks of the city, and of the whole country within thirtjr or forty 
miles, indeed, were collected in thousands in those fielda, beating 
banjoes, singing A6icaa songs, drinking, and worst of all, laughing 
in a way that seemed to set their tbty hearts rattiing within their 
ribs. Everything wore the aspect of good-humour, though it waa 
good-humour in its broadest and coarsest forms. Every sort of 
common fi:ame was in requisition, while drinking was far from 
being ne^ected. Still, not a man was drunk. A drunken negro, 
indeed, is by no means a common thing. The features that dis- 
tinguish a Pinkster frolic from the usual scenes at fairs and other 
merry-makings, however, were of African origin. It is true, there 
are not now, nor were there then, many blacks among us of Afri- 
can birth ; but the traditions and usages of their original countEy 
were so far preserved as to produce a marked difierence between 
this festival and one of European ori^. Among other things, 
some were making music, by beating on skins drawn over the ends 
of hoUow logs, while others were dancing to it in a manner to show 
that they felt infinite delight. This, in particular, was said to be 
a usage of their African progenitors. Hundreds of whites were 
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walking through the fields, amused spectators. Among these last 
were a great many children of the better class, who had come to 
look at the enjoyment of those who attended them, in their 
own ordinary amusements. Many a sable nurse did I see that 
day, chaperonins her young master or young mistress, or both 
together, through the various groups, demanomff of all, and re- 
ceiving from all, the respect that one of these classes was accus- 
tomed to pay to the other. A great many young ladies, between 
the ages of mleen and twenty, were also in the field, either escorted 
by male companions, or, what was equally as certain of producing 
deference, under the care of old female nurses, who belonged to 
the race that kept the festival. We had been in the field ourselveB 
two hours, and even Jason was beginning to condescend to be 
amused, when unconsciously I got separatea from my companions, 
and was wandering through the groups by myself, as I came on a 
party of young girls, who were under me care of two or three 
wrinkled and grey-headed negresses, so respectably attired, as to 
show at once they were confidential servants in some of the better 
families. As for the yoimg ladies themselves, most were still of 
the age of school girls, though there were some of that equivocal 
age, when the bud is just breaking into the opening fiower, and 
one or two that were even a little older, young women in forms 
and deportment, though scarcely so in years. One of a party of 
two of the last appeared to me to possess all the grace of young 
womanhood, rendered radiant by the ingenuous laugh, titie light- 
hearted playfulness, and the vir^ innocence of sweet seventeen. 
She was simply, but very prettdy dressed, and everything about 
her attire^ air, carriage and manner, denoted a young lad^ of the 
better class, who was just old enough to feel aJl the proprieties of 
her situation, while she was still sufficiently youthful to esjoy all 
the fiin. As she came near me, it seemed as if I knew her ; but it 
was not until I heard her sweet mirthful voice that I recollected 
the pretty little thing in whose behalf I had taken a round with 
the butcher's boy, on the Bowery road, near six years before. As 
her 'pBxty came quite near the spot where I stood, what was only 
eoi^ecture at first, was reduced to a certainty. In the surprise of 
the moment, happening to catch the eye of me young creature, I 
was emboldened to make her a low bow. At first she smiled, 
like one who fancied she recognises an acquaintance ; then her 
• face became scarlet, and she returned my bow with a very lady- 
like, but, at the same time, a very distant courtesy ; upon which, 
bending her blue eyes to the ground, she turned away, se^ningly 
to speak to her companion. After this, I could not advance to 
speak, though I was strongly in hopes the ojd black nurse who 
was with her would recognise me, ror she had manifested much 
concern about me on the occasion of the quarrel with the young 
butcher. This did not occur ; and old Katrmke, as I heard the 
negress called, jabbered away, explaining the meaning of the dif- 
ferent ceremonies of her race, to a cluster of very interested 
listeners, without paying any attention to me. The tongues of 
the pretty little thm^ went, as girls' tongues will go, though my 
unknown f?c mi0 mamtained all the reserve and quiet of manner 
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that eoxnported with her young womanhood and apparent condition 
in life. 

''Dere, Miss Anneke!" exchiiined Satrinke, suddenly; "dere 
eome a gentileum dat will bring a pleasure, I know." 

" Anneke" I repeated mentally, and "^ntleman that will cause 
pleasure by his appearance." Can it be Dirck P I thought. Sure 
enough, Dirck it proved to be, who advanced rapidly to the group, 
making a general salute, and finishing by shaking my beautiful 
yoimg stranger's hands, and addressmg her by the name of 
*' cousin Anneke." This, then, was Annie Mordaunt, as t!ie youns 
ladv was commonly called in the English circles, the only child 
and heiress of Herman Mordaunt, of Crown-street and of Lilacs- 
bush. Well, Dirck has more taste than I had ever given him 
credit for ! Just as this thought glanced through my mind, my 
figure cauffht my friend's eye. and, with a look of pride and 
exultation, ne signed to me to draw nearer, though I had managed 
to get pretty near as it was, already. 

" Cousin Anneke," said Dirck, who never used circumlocution, 
when direct means were at all available, " this is Corny littlepage, 
of whom you have heard me speak so ofben, and for whom I ask 
one of your best curtsies and sweetest smiles." 

WxBA Mordannt was kind enough to comply literally, both curt- 
sying and smiling precisely as she nad been desired to do, thoiu^h I 
could see she was also slightly disposed to laugh. I was still making 
m^bow, and mumbling some imintelligible compliment, when Ka- 
trmke gave a little exclamation, and using the freedom of an old 
and confidential servant, she eae[erly pulled the sleeve of W 
young mistress, and hurriedlv whispered something in her eat 
Anneke coloured, turned quickly towards me, bent her eyes moi( 
boldly and steadily on my face — and then it was that I fancied the 
sweetest smile which mortal had ever received, or that with which 
I had jnst before received, was much surpassed. 

"Mr. Littlepage, I believe, is not a total stranger, cousin 
Dirck," she said. " Katrinke remembers him, as a yonn^ gentle- 
man who once did me an important service, and now I think I can 
trace the resemblance myself. I allude to the boy who insulted 
me on tiie Bowery-road, Mr. Littlepage, and your handsome 
interference in my behalf." 

" Had there been twenty boys. Miss Mordaunt, an insult tojrou 
would have been resented by any man of ordinary spirit." I do 
not know that any youth, who was suddenly put to his wits to be 
polite, or sentimental, or feeling, could have done a great deal 
better than that! So Anneke thought too, I fancy, for her 
colour increased, rendering her ravishingly lovely, and she looked 
surprisingly pleased. 

"Yes," put in Dirck with energy, "let twenty, or a hundred 
try it if they pleased, Anneke, men or boys, and they'll find 
those that will protect you." 

" You for one, of course, cousin Dirck," rejoined the charming 
girl, holding out her hand towards my friend, with a firankness I 
could have dispensed with in her; "but, you will remember, 
Mr. Littlepage, or Master Littlepage, as he then was, was a 
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stranger, and I bad no anch claim <m Aim, as I oertainlj lunre on 
you." 

" Well, Comy» it is odd yoa never said a -word of thia to me ! 
When I was showing von Lilacsbush, and talking of yon and of 
yonr father, not a word did he say on the subject." 

" I did not then know it was Miss Mordaunt I had been so 
foitimate as to serve ; but here is Mr. Newoome at your elbow, 
FoUock, and dying to be introduced, as he sees I have been." 

Anneke tamed to smile and curtsey again to Jason, who made 
his bow in a very schoolmaster sort of a fashion, wMe I could 
see that the circumstance I had not boasted of my exploit gave it 
new importance in the sweet creature's e3^es. As for Jason, he 
had no sooner got along with the introduction— the first, I fanpy, 
he had ever gone regularly through— than, profiting by some 
Questions Miss Mordaunt was asking Dirck about his mother and 
tiie rest of the £unily, he came round to me, drew me aside by a 
jerk of the sleeve, and gave me to understand he had somethmg 
for my private ear. 

" I did not know before that you had ever kept school, G<»iiy/* 
he half whispexed earnestly. 

" How do you know it now, Mr. Newcome, since liie thing 
never happened P" 

"How comes it, then, that this young woman called yoa 
Master littlepage?" 

"Bah ! Jason, wait a year or two, and you will begin to get 
truer notions of us New-xorkers. 

. " But I heard her with my own easn— Master littlepage ; as 
plain as words were ever called." 

" Well, then, Miss Mordaunt must be right, and I have forgot- 
ten the affair. I must once have kept a woman's school, some- 
where, in my younger days, but forgotten it." 

" Now this is nothing (nawthin*, as expressed) but your desperate 
York pride, Corny; but I think all the better of you for it. 
Why, as it could not have taken place after you went to college* 
yx>u must have got the start of even me ! But the Eev. Mr. 
Wordeu is enough to start a youth with a larce capital, if he be 
so minded. I admit he does understand the dead languages. It 
is a pity he is so very dead in religious matters." 

" WeU— well— I will tell you all about it another time ; you 
perceive, now, that Miss Mordaunt wishes to move on, and does 
not like to quit us too abruptly. Let us follow." 

Jason complied, and for an hour or two we had the pleasure of 
accompanying the young ladies, as they stroUed among the booths 
and difi<^ent groups of that singular assembly. As has been 
said, most of me blacks had been bom in the colony, but there 
were some native Africans among them. New York never had 
slaves on the system of the soulhem planters, or in ganffs of 
hundreds, to labour in the fields under overseers, and who lived 
apart in cabins of their own; but our system of slavery was 
8&ictly domestic, the negro almost invariably living imder the 
same roof with the master, or, if his habitation was detached, as 
^rtainly sometimes hs^^ened, it was stiU near at hand, leaving 



ho^ raoes at piffte of a common family, ia &e country, tibe 
BegFoes never toiled in tke field, but it was as ordinaiy husband- 
xaen; and, in the cases of those who laboured on their own 
VTcq^isr^, or as tenants of some extensive landlord, the black did 
Bis wor£ at his master's side. Then all, or nearly all our house* 
hold servants were, and still are, blacks, leaving that department 
of domestic economy almost exclusively in their hands, with the 
exception of those cases in which the white females busied them* 
selves also in such occupations, united to the usual supervision of 
the mistresses. Among the Dutch, in particular, the treatment 
of the negro was of the kindest character, a trusty field slave 
often having quite as much to say on the subject of the tillage 
and the crops as the man who owned both the land he worked 
and himself. A party of native Africans kept us for half aa 
hour. The scene seemed to have revived their early associations^ 
and they were carried away with their own representation of 
8emi-sava«e sports. The American-bom blacks gazed at this 
group wiui intense interest also, regardiog them as so many- 
ambassadors from the land of their ancestors, to enlighten then 
in usages and superstitiotts lore, that were more peculiarly suited 
to their race. The last even endeavoured to imitate the acts of the 
first, and, though the attempt was often ludicrous, it never failed 
on the score of mtention ana gravity. I^othing was done in ihsb 
way of caricature, but much in the way of respect and affectaxm. 

Lest the habits of this generation should pass away and be 
forgotten, of which I see some evidence, I will mention a usage 
that was quite common among the Dutch, and which has passed 
iu some measure, into the iElnglish families that have K>rmed 
connexions^ with the children of Holland. Two of these intezw 
marriages had so far brought the littlepages witbin Ihe pale, that 
the usage to which I allude was practised in my own case. The 
custom was this : when a child of the family reaclted the age of 
six, or eight, a yomig slave, of die same age and sex, was given te 
him, or her, with some little formality, and from that moment 
the fortunes of the two were considered to be, within the limiti 
of their respective pursuits and positions, as those of man and 
wife. It is true, divorces do occur, but it is only in cases of gross 
misconduct, and quite as often the misconduct is on the side of 
the master as on that of the slave. A drunkard may get in debt^ 
and be comi)elled to part with his blacks ; this one among the 
rest; but this particular negro remains with him as long as 
anything remains. Slaves that seriously misbehave, are usually 
sent to the islands, where the toil on the sugar pkntations proves 
a very sufficient punishment. The day I was six, a boy was 
given to me, in the maimer I have mentioned ; and he remained 
not only my property, but my factotum, to this moment. It was 
Yaap or Jacob, the negro to whom I have alreax^ had occasion 
to allude. Anneke Mordaunt, whose nandmother was of a 
Dutch family, it will be remembered, had with her there, in the 
Pinkster field, a negress of just her own age, who was called 
Mar*; not Mary, or Maria: but the last, as itwould be pro- 
nounced without the final a. This MaH was a buxom, glistenmg. 
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Bmooth-faced, laughing, red-lipped/ pearl-toothed, black-eyed 
hussy, that seemed bom for fun; and who wbb often kept in 
order by her more sedate and well-mannered young mis&ess, 
with a good deal of difficuliy. My fellow was on me ground, 
somewhere, too; for I had given him permission to come ta 
town to keep Pinkster ; and he was to leave Satimstoe, in a sloop; 
within an hour after I left it myself. The wind had been fair, 
and I made no question of his having arrived ; though, as yet, I 
had not seen him. I could have accompanied Anneke, and her 
)arty, ^1 day, through that scene of unsophisticated mirth, And 
_elt no want of interest. Her presence immediately produced an 
impression ; even the native Africans moderating their manner, 
and lowerinff their yells, as it might be, the better to suit her 
more refined tastes. No one, in our set, was too dignified to 
laugh, but Jason. The pedagogue, it is true, often expressed Ma 
disgust at the amusements and antics of the ne^^roes, declaring 
they were unbecoming human beings; and othervise manifesting 
that disposition to hypercriticism, which is apt to distinguish one 
who is only a tyro in his own case. 

Such was the state of things, when Mart came rushing up to 
her young mistress, with 'distended eyes and uplifted hands, ex- 
claiming, on a kev that necessarily made us all sharers in the 
communication — Oh ! Miss Anneke I — ^What you t'ink, Miss 
Anneke ! Could you ever s'pose sich a t'ing. Miss Anneke I" 

" Tell me at once, Man, wnat it is you have seen or heard, and 
leave off these silly exclamations," said the gentle mistress. 

" Who ^ould t'ink it. Miss Anueke ! Dese here werry niggers 
have sent all 'e way to deir own country, and have had a uoa 
cotched for Pinkster !" 

This was news, indeed, if true. Not one of us all had ever seen a 
lion ; wild animals then being exceedingly scarce in the colonies, 
with the exception of those that were t«iken in our own woods. I 
had seen several of the small brown bears, and many a w^olf, and 
one stuffed panther, in my time ; but never supposed it within the 
range of possibilities that I could be brought so near a living lion. 
Inquiry snowed, nevertheless, that Man was right, with the ex- 
ception of the animal's having been expressly caught for the 9cca« 
sion. It was the beast of a showman, who was also the proprietor 
of a very active and amusing monkey. The price of admission 
was a quarter of a dollar, for adult whites ; children and negroes 
going in for half-price. These preliminaries imderstood, it was at 
once settled that all who could muster enough of money and 
courage should go in a body, and gaze on the Icing of beasts. I 
say, of courage ; for it required a good deal for a female novice to 
go near a livmg lion. The lion was kept in a cace, of course, which 
was placed in a temporary building of Tboards that had been erect- 
ed for the Pinkster field. As we drew near the door, I saw that 
the cheeks of several of the pretty young creatures who belonged 
to the party of Anneke began to turn pale ; a sign of weakness 
that, smgular as it may appear, very sensibly extended itself to 
most of their attendant negresses. Mari did not fiinch« however s 
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and, wlien it came to the trial of that sex, she and her mistress 
were tlie ofniy two who held out in the oridmal resolution of enter* 
ing. Some time was thrown away in endeayourinff to persuade 
two or three of her older companions to go in with ner ; out find- 
ingit useless, with a faint smile, Miss Mordaunt calmly said — 
** Well, gentlemen, Mari and myself must compose the female 
portion of the party. I have never seen a lion, and would not, by 
any means, miss tms opportunity. We shall find my friends wait- 
ing for such portions of us as shall not be eaten on our return." 

We were now near the door, where stood the man who received 
the money, and gave the tickets. It happened that Dirck had 
been stopped by a gentleman of his acquaintance, who had iust 
left the building, ana who was laughingly relating some incident 
that had occurred within. I stood on one side oi Anneke, Jason 
on the other, while Mari was close in the rear. 

"A quarter for each gentleman and the lady/\said the door- 
keeper, " and a shilling for the wench." 

On this hint, Jason, to my great surprise, (for usually he was 
very backward on such occasions,) drew out a purse, and emptying 
some silver into his hand, he said with a flourish— " Permit me. 
Miss— it is an honour I covet ; a quarter for yourself, and a shilluig 
for Mari." 

I saw Anneke colour, and her eye turn hastily towards Dirck. 
Before I had time to saj anything, or to do anything in fact, she 
answered steadily—" Give yourself no trouble, Mr. Newcome ; 
Mr. Littlepage will do me the favour to obtain tickets for me." 

Jason had the money in his finders, and I passed him and bought 
the tickets, while he was protestmg^" It gave him pleasure — ^he 
was proud of the occasion — another time her brother could do the 
same for his sisters, and he had six," and other matters of the sort. 

I simply placed the tickets in Anneke*s hand, who received them 
with an expression of thanks, and we all passed; Dirck inquiring 
of his cousm, as he came up, if he should get her tickets. 1 men- 
tion this little incident as snowing the tact of woman, and will re- 
late all that pertains to it, before I proceed to other things. 
Anneke said nothing on the subject of her tickets until we had left 
the booth, when she approached me, and with that grace and sim- 
plicity which a well-bred woman knows how to use on such an 
occasion, and quietly observed — " I am under obligations to you, 
Mr. Littlepage, for having paid for my tickets ; they cost three 
shillings, i believe." 

I bowed, and had the pleasure of almost touching Miss Mor- 
dauni*s beautiful little hand, as she gave me the money. At this 
instant, a jerk at my elbow came near causing me to drop the silver. 
It was Jason, who had taken this liberty, and who now led me aside 
with an earnestness of manner it was not usual for him to exhibit. 
I saw by the portentous look of the pedagogue's countenance, and 
his swelling manner, that somethmg extraordraary was on his 
mind, and waited with some little curiosity to learn what it might 
be. 

" Why, what in human natur'. Corny, do you meanP" he cried,. 



almost taumfy- ''Bid e^er mcotai nuon heir of a fl»ii3l20mBn*B 
ma3dii^ a kdy pay for a treatl 3>o you know you bxve made 
Mias Anneke pay for a treat P" 

" A treat, Mr. Newoome !" 

*' Yes, a treat, Mr. Corny Littlepage ! How often do yon tbink 
yoong ladies will accompany you to abows, and balls, and ot^er 
sights, if yon make thempoff f Tken a laugh of denaion added 
emphasis to Jason's wonu. 

'' Fay !— «ould I presome i» lihmk Miss Mordsimt wooid suf^ 
me to pay money for her, or for her servant P" 

** You almost make me think you a nat'ral I Young men <dw€^ 
pay for young women, and no questions asked. Did you not re» 
mark how smartly I offered to pay for this Miss, and how well 
she took it, until you stewed forward and cut me out P I bore i^ 
for it saved me three ninepenoes.'* 

" I observed how Miss Mordaimt shrank fpom the ftmiliaiity ci 
being called Miss, and how unwiHing she was to let you buy the 
tickets ; and that I suspect was solely because ska saw you had 
some notion of what you call a treat." 

I cannot enter into the philosophy of the thing, but oertatnly 
nothing is more vulgar in Rngiifin, to address a yoimg lady as 
Miss, without affixing a name, wher^s I know it is the hei^t of 

Italians, imd p^nnans, use its imiqnyme in the same manner. 1 
bad been indienant at Jascm's lamiliarity when he called Ai^ieke 
— ^the pretty Anneke ! — ^Miss ; and felt ^d of an occasion to let 
him understand how I felt on the sulnect. 

" What a child you be, a'ter all, Corny !" exclaimed Ihe peda- 
go^rue, yrbo was nmch too good natured to take offence at a trifleL 
^ You a bachelor of arts ! JSut this matter muH be set right, if it 
be only for the honour of my schooL Folks"*--Ja8on never blun- 
dered OB the words ' one' or ' people' in this sense — ** Folks may 
tiiink that you have been in the school since it has been under mjr 
care, and I wouldn't for the w<5rld have it get abroad that a youta 
&om my school had neglected to treat a lady under such drcum* 
stances." 

Conceiving it useless to lemonstvate with me any further, Jason, 
proceeded fortdiwith to Anneke, with whom he begged penmssioa 
to say a word in private. So eager was my companion to wipe out 
the stain, and so surprised was Ihe young lady, who gently declined 
moving more than a step, that the conference took place imme* 
diatehrimder my observation, neither of the parties being aware 
that I necessarily heard or saw all tiiat passed. 

** You must excuse Corny, Miss," Jason commenced, producing 
his purse again, and beginning to hunt anew for a quarter and a 
shilling ; "he is quite young, and knows nawthin' worth speaking 
of, of the ways of mankind. Ah ! here is just the money — three 
ninepennies, or three York shillings. Here, Miss, excuse Corny* 
and overlook it all; whoi he is older he will not make sudi 
blunders." 

" I am not certain that I understand you, sir !" exclaimed 
Anneke* who had shrank back a httle at the ' Miss,' and who now 
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** This 10 the price of the tickets— yes, that's all. Kawthin' else, 
on honour. Corny, you remember, was so awful dumb as to let 
you pay, just as if you had been a gentiieman." 

Anneke now smiled, and giancing at me at the same instant, a 
bright blush eufiused her faee, tiiongh the meaning of my eye, as 
I could easily see, strongly tempted her to lau^n. " It is very 
well as it is, Mr. Newcome, tboa|;fa. I feel much mdebted to your 
liberal intentions," she said, tummg to rq'oin her friends : *' it is 
customary in New York for ladies to pay, tiiemselyes, for every- 
thing of this nature. When I go to Connecticut, I shall feel 
infimtely indebted to you for anomer such offer." 

Jason did not know what to make of it ! He long after insisted 
that the young lady was " huffed,'* as he called it, and that she had 
refused to take the money merely because she was thus offended. 

" There is a manner, you know, Corny," he said, " of doing evei^ 
a genteel thing, and that is to do it genteelly. I much (^bt if a 
centeel thing can be done ungenteelly. One thing I'm thankful 
lot, and that is, that she don't know that you ever were at the 
* Seminarian Institute' in your life ;" such being t^e appellation 
Jason bad given to that wnich Mr. Worden had simply caUed a 
" Boys* School." To return to the booOi. 

The lion had many visitors, and we had some difficulty in find- 
ing places. As a matt^ of course, Annd^ was put in m>nt, most 
of the men who were in the booth giving way to ner with respect- 
ful attention. Unfortunately, the young lady wore an exceedmgly 
pret^ shawl, in which scarlet was a predominant colour ; and that 
which occurred has been attributed to this circumstance, though I 
am far from affirming such to have been literally the case. Anneke, 
from the first, manifested no fear ; but the circle pressing on her 
from without, she got so near the cage ih&t the beast thrust a paw 
through, and actually caught hold of the shawl, drawing the 
alarmed girl quite up to the bars. I was at Aimeke's side, and 
with a presence of mind that. now surprises me, I succeeded in 
throwing the shawl from the precious creature's dboulders, and of 
fairly liffing her from the ground and setting her down again at a 
safe distance from the beast. All this passed so soon that half the 
persons present were imconscious of what had occurred until it 
was all over ; and what astonishes me most is, ihat I do not retain 
the least recollection of the pleasure I ought to have felt while my 
arm encircled Anneke Mordaunt's slender waist, and while she 
was altogether supported by me. The keeper interfered ixnme- 
diately, and the lion relinquished the shawl, looking like a disap- 
pointed beast when he found it did not contain its beautiral 
owner. Anneke was rescued before she had time fully to compre- 
hend the danger she had been in. Even Direk could not advance 
to her aid, though he saw and comprehended the imminent risk 
ran by the being he loved best in the world ; but Dirck was always 
so slow ! I must do Jason the credit to say that he behaved well, 
though so situated as to be of no real use. He rushed forward to 
assist Anneke, and remained to draw away the shawl, as soon aa 
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the keeper had sncceeded in making the lion relinquish his holdb 
But all this passed so rapidly as to ffive little opportuniiy for 
noting incidents. Anneke was certainly well lightened by this 
adventure with the lion, as was apparent by her changing colouv, 
and a few tears that succeeded. Still, a glass of water, and a 
minute or two, seated in a chair, were sufficient to restore her self- 
composure, and she remained with us for half an hour, examining 
and admiring her terrible assailant. And here let me add, for 
the benefit of those who have never had an opportunity of seeing 
the king of beasts, that he is a sight well worthy to behold! I 
have never viewed an elephant, which travelled gentlemen teU me 
is a still more extraordinary animal, though I nnd it difficult to 
imagine any thing finer, in its way, than the Hon which came so 
near injuring " sweet Anne Mordaunt." I question if any of us 
were aware of the full extent of the dan^r she ran, until we began 
to reflect on it coolly, after tune and leisure were afforded. As 
soon as the commotion naturally produced at first had subsided, 
the incident seemed forgotten, ana we left the booth, after a long 
visit, expatiating on the animal, and its character, apparently in 
forgetfulness of that which, by one blow of his powerful paw, the 
lion might have rendered fatal to one of the very sweetest and 
happiest innocents of the whole province, but for the timely and 
merciM interposition of a kind providence. 

After the httle affair of the tickets, I walked on with Anneke, 
who declared her intention of quitting the field, her escape begin- 
ning to affect her spirits, and she was afraid that some particularly 
kind friend might canyan exaggerated accoimt of what had hap- 
pened to her tath&r. JDirck offered to accompany her home, for 
Mr. Mordaunt kept no carriage ; or, at least, nothing that was 
habitually used as a town equipage. We had all gone as far as 
the verge of the Common with Anneke, when the sweet girl 
stopped, looked at me earnestly, and, while her colour changed 
and tears rose to her eyes, she said,— "Mr. Littlepage, I am just 
getting to be fully conscious of what I owe to you. The thing 
passed so suddenly, and I was so much alarmed, that I did npt 
know how to express myself at the time, nor am I certain that I 
do now. Beheve me, notwithstanding, that I never can forget 
this morning, and I beg of you, if you have a sister, to carry to 
her the proffered friendship of Anneke Mordaimt, and tell her 
that her own prayers in benalf of her brother will not be more 
sincere than mine." 

Before I could recollect myself, so as to make a suitable answer, 
Anneke had curtsied and walked away, with her handkerdiief to 
her eyes. 

CHAPTEE VI. 

"Naj, be brief: 
I Bee into thj aid, and am almost 
A man already." — Cjfmbtline, 

As Dirck accompanied Miss Mordaunt to her father's house in 
Crown-street,* I took an occasion to give Jasou the slip, being in 

• Kow liberty-street. 
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no Immonr to listen to his lectures on the pro^nrieties of life, and 
left the Pinkster field as fast as I could. Notwithstanding the size 
and importance of New York, a holiday like this could not fail to 
draw great crowds of persons to witaess the sports. In 1767, 
JamesDeLancey was at the head of the goyemment of the province, 
88 indeed he had been, in effect, for much of his life ; and I 
remember to have met his chariot, carrying the younger children 
of the family to the field, on my way into the town. As the day 
advanced, carriages of one sort and another made their appearance 
in Broadway, prmcipally conveying the children of their different 
owners. All tnese belonged to people of the first mark ; and I saw 
the Sbip that denotes the arms of Livingston, the Lance, of the De 
Lanceys, the Burning Castle, of the Morrises, and other armorial 
bearings that were well known in the province. Carriages, cer- 
tainly, were not as common in 1757 as they have since become ; 
but most of our distinguished people rode in their coaches, chariots, 
or phaetons, or conveyances of some sort or other, when there was 
occasion to go so far out of town as the Common, which is the site 
of the present " Park."' The roads on the island of Manhattan were 
very pretty and picturesque, winding among rocks and through 
valleys, being lined with groves and copses in a way to render all 
the drives rural and retired. Here and there, one came to a 
country-house, the residence of some person of importance, which, 
by its comfort and snugness, ffave all the indications of wealth and 
of a prudent taste. Mr. Speaker Nicoll* had occupied a dwelling 
of this sort for a long series of years, that was about a league firom 
town, and which is still standing, as I pass it constantly in travelling 
between Satanstoe and York. I never saw the Patentee myself, 
as he died long before my birth ; but his house near town still 
stands, as I have said, a memorial of past ages ! The whole town 
seemed alive, and everybody had a desire to get a glance at the 
sports of the Pinkster !Field; ^ough the more dignified and culti- 
vated had self-denial enough to keep aloof, since it would hardly 
have comported with their years and stations to be seen in such a 
place. The war had brought many regiments into the province, 

* The penon meant here wm William Niooll, Esquire, Patentee of I«tip, a larm 
«sta«e on JLoog Island, that is still in the family, under a patent granted in 1683. ThiB 
gentlemtao was a son of Hr. Secretary NicoU, who is supposed to have been a relative 
of Colonel IsTicoll, the first English GrOTemor. Mr. Speaker KicoU, as the son was called, 
in consequence of hating fiUed that office for nearly a generation, was the direct 
ancestor of the Nioolls of Islip and Shelter Island, as well as of a branch long 
settled at Stratford, C!onnecticut. The house alluded to by Mr. Littlepage, as arelio 
of antiquity in Am day — ^American antiquity, be it remembered— was standing a few 
years since, if it be not still standing, at the point of junction between the OldEoston 
Boad and uie New Boad, and nearfy opposite to the termination of the long avenue 
that led to Boeehill, originally a seat of the Watts' . The house stood a short distance 
above the present Union-square, and not far from that of the present Oramercy. It 
was, or is, a brick house of one story, with a small court-yard m front; the House of 
SefUge being at a little distance on its right. If still standing, it must now be one of the 
oldest bnildukgs of any sort, in a town of 400,000 souls! As Mr. Speaker KiooU 
resigned the chair in 1718, this house must be at least a hundred and thirty or forty 
years old ; and it may be questioned if a dozen as old, public or private, can be found 
on the whole island. As the regular family residences of the NicoUa were in Suffolk, 
or on their estates, it is probable that the abode mentioned was, in a measure, owing 
to an intermarriage with the Watts', as much as to the necessity of the Speaker's 
paasisg so maeh tune at the seat of goTenusent.— Esixob. 
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howerer, aad I met at least twenty yopog officers, stcoUing out t» 
the scene of amusement, as I walked into town. I will confess X 
l^ed at these youths with admiration, and not entirely witiiout 
envy, as they passed me in pairs, laughing and diverting them- 
aelyes with l^e erotesque groups of bkcks that were occasionally 
met, coming in nrom their sports* These young men I knew had 
oijoyed the advant^es of beiag educated at home, some of them, 
quite likely, in the UniYersities, and all of them amid the high civi- 
lization and taste of England. I say all of them, too hastilv ; as 
there were young m^i of the colonies among them, who probably 
had not enjoyed these advantages. The easy air, self-possession, 
and quiet, what shall I call it r— insolence would be too strong a 
word, and a term that I, the son and grandson of old king> officers, 
would not like to apply, and yet it comes nearest to wiuit I mean 
as applicable to the covert manner of these young mrai — ^but, what- 
ever it was, that pecuMar air of metr(^^litan superiority over pro* 
vzQcial ignorance and provincial dependence, which certainly dis- 
tinguished all the yoimger men of this class, had an effipct on me 
I mid it ^fficult to describe. I was a loyal subject, loved the 
£ing— most particularly since he was so identified with the Pro- 
testant succession— loved aU of the blood-roval, and wished for 
nothing more than the honour and lustre of the English crown. 
One thus disposed could not but feel amicably towards the Kmg's 
officers ; yet, I will confess, there were moments when thiei air of 
ill-concealed superiority, this manner that so much resembled that 
of the master towaxds me servant, the superior to the dependent, 
the patron to the cheat, gave me deep ofTenee, and feelings so bitter, 
that I was obliged to struggle hard to suppress them. But this m 
anticipating, and is interrunting the course of my narrative. 

I was a good deal excited, and a little fatigued wil^ the walk and 
the incidents of the morning, and determined to proceed at once 
to Duke-street, and share the cold dinner of my aunt; for few 
private families in York, that depended on regular cooks for their 
food, had anything served warm on their tables for that and iJie 
two succeeding da^s. Here and there a white substitute was 
foxmd, it is true, and we had the benefit of such an assistant at 
half-past one. It was the En^ish servant of a Colonel Moeely, an 
officer of the army, who was iatimate at my uncle's, and who had 
had the civility to offer a man for this occasion. I afterwards 
ascertained that many officers manifested the same kind spirit 
towards various other families in which they visited on terms of 
friendship. 

Marriages between young English officers and our wetty, deli- 
cate York beUes, were of frequent occurrraice, and I had felt a 
twinge or two, on the subject of Anneke, that morning, as I passed 
the youths of the 55th, 60th, or Loyal Americans, 17th, and other 
regiments that were then in the province. 

My aunt was descending from the drawing-room, in dinner 
dress— for that no lady ever neglects, even though she dines on a 
cold dumpling. As I opened the street-door, Mrs. Legge was not 
coming down alone to take her seat at table, but, having some 
extra duty to peifoim in consequence of the absence of most of her 
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botisehold, sbe was ragaged in ^nat aecrieew Seeing me, however, 
she stopped on the Isoimng of the stairs^ and beckoned me t<> 
approacn. 

" CoToy," she said, " what have ^ron been doing, my child, to 
hare drawn this honour upon yon P" 

" Honour !— I am ignmraat of having erea. received any. What 
can jon mean my dear aunt P" 

" Here is Herman Mordannt waiting to see yon, in the drawing* 
room. He asked partioolarly for ^ou, — ^wishes to tee you—ex- 
presses his regrets that wm are not m, and talka ontv of you /" 

" In which case I onght to hasten upstairs in order to receive 
him as soon aaposaible. I wiU tell yon all about it at dinner, aunt ; 
—excuse me now." 

Away I went, with a beating heart, to receive a visit firam 
Anndce*8 father. I can scarcely give a reason why this gentleman 
wa» usually called, when he was spoken o& and sometimes when 
he was spoken to. Sermon Mordaunt ; unless, indeed, it were, 
that bdng in part of Dutch extraction, the name which denoted 
the circumstance (Hermanua*— pronounced by the Hollandera, 
'H.emmamia,) was used by a portion of the population in token of 
the fact, and adopted by others in pure compliance. But Hermcm 
Mordaunt was he usually styled; and this, too, in the way of 
reapect, and not as coarse-minded persona affisct to speak of their 
superiors, or in a way to boast of their own familiarity. I should 
have thought it an honour, at my time of life, to receive a visit 
from Herman Mordaunt ; but my heart &irly beat, as I have said, 
88 1 went hastily upstairs to meet Anneke's father. My uncle 
was not in, and I found mj visitor waiting for me, alone, in iJie 
drawing-room. Aware of the state of titie family, and of all 
famihes, indeed, during Pinkster, he had insisted on my aunt's 
quitting him, while he looked over some new books that had re* 
centlT been received from home; among which was a new and 
yery handsome edition of the 8]3ectator, a work that enjoys a just 
celebrity throughout the colonies. Mr. Mordaunt advancea to 
receive me with studied politeness, yet a warmth that could not 
well be counterfeited, the- instant I approached. Nevertheles, his 
manner was easy and natural ; and to me he appeared to be the 
highest-bred man I had ever seen. 

" I am thankful that the debt of gratitude I owe you, my young 
friend,'' he said, at once, and without pre£eu^ of anj sort, unless 
that o£ manner be so received, " is due to the son of a gentleman 
I so much esteem as Evans Littlepage. A loyal subject, an honest 
man, and a well-connected and well-descended gentleman, like 
him, may well be the parent ofabraveyouth, who does not hesitate 
to face even lions in de£^ce of the weaker sex." 

" I cannot affect to misunderstand you, sir," I answered : " and 
I sincerely congratulate you that matters are no worse ; though 
you greatly overrate the danger. I doubt if even a lion would have 
the heart to hurt Miss Mordaunt, were she in his power." 

I think this was a very pretty speech for a youth of twenty ; 
and I confess I look back upon it, even now, with complacency. 
If I occasioinaUy betray weakness of this character, I beg the 
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reader to recollect that I am acting in the part of an honest his- 
torian, and that it is my aim to conceal nothing that ought to be 
known. 

Herman Mordannt did not resume his seat, on account of the 
lateness of the hour, (half-past one) ; but he made me professions 
of friendship, and named Friday:, the first moment when he could 
command the services of his domestics, when I should dine with 
him. The army had introduced later hours than was usual ; and 
this invitation was given for three o'clock ; it beiujB^ said at the 
time, as I well remember, that persons of fashion m London sat 
down to table even later than this. After remaining with me. five 
minutes, Herman Mordaunt took his leave. Of course, I accom- 

Sanied him to the door, where we parted with many bows. At 
inner, I told my uncle and aunt all that had occurred, and was glad 
to hear them both speak so favourably of my new acquaintances. 

" Herman Mordaunt might be a much more considerable man 
than he is," observed my uncle, "were he disposed to enter into 
public life. He has talents, a good education, a very handsokne 
estate, and is well-connected in the colony, certainly ; some say at 
home, also." 

" And Anneke is a sweet young thing," added my aunt ; " and» 
since Corny was to assist any young lady, I am heartily glad it was 
Anneke. She is an excellent creature, and her mother was one of 
my most intimate Mends, as she was of my sister littlepage, too. 
You must go and inquire after her health, this evening. Corny. 
Such an attention is due, after what has passed all round." 

Did I wish to comply with this advice r Out of all question ; 
and yet I was too ^oung, and too little at my ease, to undertake 
this ceremony, without many misgivings. Luckil^, Dirck came 
in, in the evening ; and mv aunt repeating her opinion before ray 
friend, he at once declared it was altogether proper, and that he 
thought Anneke would have a right to expect it. As he ofiered to 
be my companion, we were soon on our way to Crown-street, in 
which Mr. Mordaunt owned and inhabited a very excellent house. 
We were admitted by Mr. Mordaunt himself, not one of his 
blacks having yet returned from the Pinkster field. Dirck ap- 
peared to be on the best terms, not only with Herman Mordaunt, 
but with his charming dau^ter. I had observed that the latter 
always called him " cotisin Dirck," and I hardly knew whether to 
interpret this as a sign of particular or of family regard. ThatDirck 
was fonder of Anneke Mordaunt than of any. other human being, 
I could easily see ; and I confess that the discovery already began 
to cause uneasiness. I loved Dirck, and wished he loved any one 
else but the very being I feared he did. 

Herman Mordaunt showed me the way up, the noble, wide, 
mahogany-ffamished staircase of his dwelling, and ushered us into 
a very handsome, though not very large, but well-lighted drawing- 
room. There sat Anneke, his daughter, in the loveliness of 
her maiden charms, a little more dressed than usual, perhaps, for 
she had three or four young and lovely girls with her, and five or 
six young men, among \mom were no less than three scarlet 
coats. Ishall not attempt to conceal my weakness. Onlytwentor, 
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inexperienced and tinaccnstomed to town socielT', I felt awkward 
and unpleasantly the instant I entered the room ; nor did the 
feeling subside during the first half-hour. Anneke came forward^ 
one or two steps, to meet me ; and I could see, she was almost as 
much confused as I was myself. She blushed, as she thanked me 
for the service I had rendered, and expressed her satisfaction that 
her father had been fortunate enough to find me at home, and had 
had an opportunity of saying a little of what he felt, on the occasion. 
She then mvited me to be seated, naming me to the company, and 
telling me who two or three of the young ladies were. From these 
last I received simdry approving snules, which I took as so many 
thanks for serving their mend ; while I could not help seeing that 
I was an object of examination to most of the men present. The 
three officers, in particular, looked at me the most intently and the 
longest. 

" I trast, your little accident, which could have been of no great 
moment, in itself, since you escaped so well, did not have the effect 
to prevent you from enjoying the rare fun of this Pinkster affair P" 
said one of the scarlet coats, as soon as the movement caused by 
my reception had subsided. 

" You call it a * little accident,' Mr. Bulstrode," returned 
Aimeke, with a reproachM shake of her pretty head ; " but I can 
assure you it is not a trifle to a young lady to find herself in the 
paws of a lion."^ 

" Serious accident, then, since I see you are resolved to con- 
aider yourself a victim," rejoined the other; "but not serious 
enough, I trust, to deprive you of the fun." 

" Knkster fields, and Pinkster frolics, are no novelties to us, 
sir, as they occur every season ; and I am just old enough not to 
have missed one of them all, for the last twelve years." 

" We heard you had been * out,* " put in another red-coat, whom 
I had heard called Billings, " accompanied by a Httle army of 
what Bulstrode called the Light Infantry." 

Here three or four of the other young^ladies joined in the dis- 
course at once, protesting against Mr. jBulstrode's placing their 
younffer sisters in the army in so cavalier a manner ; ah accusation 
that Mr. Bulstrode endeavoured to parry by declaring his hopes 
of having them aU not only in the army, but in his own regiment, 
one day or other. At this there was a certain amount of mirth, 
and various protestations of an unwillingness to enlist ; in which 
I was fflad to see that neither Anneke nor her most intimate 
friend, Mary Wallace, saw fit to join. I liked their reserve of 
manner far better than the girlish trifling of their companions ; 
^d I could see that aU the men respected them the more for it. 
There was a good deal of general and disjointed conversation that 
succeeded, which I shall not pretend to foUow or relate, but con- 
fine myself to such observations as had a bearing on matters that 
were connected with myself. 

As none of the young soldiers were addressed by their military 
titles, such things never occurring in the better circles, as I now 
discovered, and, least of aU, in those connected with the army, I 
was not able, at the time, to ascertain tJie rank of the three red- 
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eoats, thougli I aftezwaids ascertained that the joxmgeet was an 
ensign, of me name of Harris ; a mere boy, and the younger scm, 
of a member of Parliament. The next oldest, BilUngs, was a 
captain, and was said to be a natural son of a nobleman ; while 
Bulstrode was actually the oldest son of a baronet, of tlu^ee or 
four thousand a year, and had already bought his way up as higih 
as a Majority, though only four-and-twenty. This last was a 
handsome fellow, too ; nor had I been an hour in his company 
before I saw, plainly enough, that he was a strong admirer of 
Anneke Mordaunt. The other two evidently admired themselves 
too much, to have any veiy lively feelings on the subject of other 
persons. As for Dirck, younger than myself, and difSdent, as 
weU as slow by nature, he kept himself altogether in the back- 
ground, conversing, most of the time, with Herman Mordaunt, 
on the subject of farming. We had been together an hour, and I 
had acquired sufficient ease to change my seat and to look at a 
picture or two whis h adorned the waUs, and which were said to 
be originals from the Old World ; for, to own the truth, the arfc 
of painting has not made much progress in the colonies. We 
have painters, it is true, and one or two are said to be men of rare 
merit, the ladies being very fond of sitting to them for their por- 
traits ; but these are exceptions. At a mtnre day, when cntics 
shall have immortalized the names of a Smybert, and a Watson, 
and a Blackburn, the people of these provinces will become aware 
of the talents they (mce possessed among them; and the grand- 
children of those who neglected these men of genius, in their day 
— ay, their descendants to the latest generations — ^will revenge the 
wrongs of merit and talent, to the end of civilized time. It is a 
failing of colonies to be diffident of their own opinions ; but I have 
heard gentlemen, who were educated at home, and who possessed 
cultivated and refined tastes, affirm that the painters oi Europe, 
when visiting this hemisphere, have retained all their excellence, 
and have painted as freely and as well under an American as 
under a European sun. As for a sister art, the Thespian nmse 
had actually made her appearance among us five years before the 
time of my visit ix> town in 1757, or in 1752; a theatre having 
actually been built and opened in Nassau-street in 1753, with a 
company under the care of the celebrated Hallam, and his family. 
This theatre I had been dyinisr to visit, while it stood, for as yet I 
had never witnessed a theatrical performance ; but my mother's 
iniunctions prevented me from entering it while at college. 
" When you are old enough. Corny," she used to say,*" you shall 
have my permission to go as often as is proper ; but you are nervr 
of an age when Shakspeare and Bowe might unsettle your Latin 
and Greek." My task of obedience had not been very difficult, 
inasmuch as the buildiBg in Nassau-street, the second regular 
theatre ever erected in Sritish America, was taken down, and a 
church erected in its place.* The comedians went to the islands, 
and had not re-appeared on the continent down to the period of 

^ The cliiuoh is lunr (IStf) being 00 nvcrted into ap<MtK>ffiee. 
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kywingyear. That tii^ were expected, howeter, and iluit a nefr 
bouse luid been built for tiiem, m anotber part of tbe town, I waa 
swaie, though month after month passed awar, and the mndif- 
ezpeeted company did not iq^peajp. I bad andnatood, howeren 
that the krge military fcfroe eoDectbig in the edony woold be 
likely to brin^ them back soon; and the OQurenation soon took a 
tion, that proved how moch interest Ihe yoong, the gay, ai^ die 
fiiir, felt in the resnlt. I was stiU looking at a pietare, when Mr. 
Bulstrode approached me, and entered into eonrenation. It will 
be remembered, that tiiis gentleman waa four yean my senior; 
that he had been at one of the nmTeraities ; was the heir to a 
baronet(7; knew Ihe world ; had risen to a Majority in the anny, 
and was by nature, as well as training, agreeable, when he had a 
mind to be, and genteel. These eircomstanees, I eonld not but 
feel, gave him a vast advantage over me; and I hearty wished 
that we stood anywhere but in the presence of Anneke Mordamit^ 
as he thus saw fit to single me ont for invidious eomp»ison, by a 
aort oi tSte-ip^tite, or aside. Still I could not complain of hia 
manner, whieh was both polite and respeetfial, thoiurh I eonld 
scarce divest myself of the idea that he was eovertiy mimgmg 
himself the whole time. 

" Ton are a fortnnate man, Mr. Iittlepage,''he commenced, ''in 
having had it in your power to do so important a service to Mist 
Mordaunt. We all envy yon your luck, while we a&nire yoiv 
spirit, and I feel certain the men d oar regiment will take some 
proper notice cf it. Miss Anneke is in possession of half our 
nenrtB, and we riionld be still more heartless to overtook such a 



I mnttered some half-intelligible answer to this eompHmeaA, 
and my new accpiaintance proc^ded. 

'^I am almost surprised^ Mr. littlepage," he added, "that a 
man of your spirit does not come among ua in tones as stirring aa 
these. They tell me both yonr hUher and grand&ther served, 
and that you are quite at your ease. Ton wm find a great many 
men of merit and fashion among us, and I make no aonbt th^ 
would contribute to make yonr time pass agreeably enough. 
Lnge reinfoirements are expected, and if yon are inclmed for a 
pair of colours, I think I know a battalion in which there are a 
vacancy or two, and which will certainly serve in the colonies. It 
would afibrd me great pleasure to help to finther yonr views, 
should you be disposed to turn them towards the army." 

Kow 1^ this was said with an air of great a^arent firanknesa 
and sincerity, whieh I fancied was only the more visible from the 
circumstance that Anneke was so seated as unavoidably to hear 
every word of what was said. I observed that she even turned 
her eyes on me as I made my answer, thot^ I did not dare sd 
&r to observe her in turn as to note their expression. 

** 1 am very sensible, Mr. Bulstrode, of the liberality and kind* 
ness of yonr intentions," I answered steadily enough, for pride 
came to my assttanoe, "though I fear it will not be m my power 
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to profit by it at once, if ever. My grandfatlier is still liyingT' ?^^ 
he lias much influence oyer me and my fortune, and I know it is 
his wish that I should remain at Satanstoe." 

""Where?" demanded Bulstrode, with more quickness and 
curiosity than strictly comported with good-breeding perhaps. 

" Satanstoe ; I do not wonder you smile, for it has an odd sound, 
but it is the name my ^andfather has given the family place in 
Westchester. Given, i have said, though translated would be 
better, as I understand the present appellation is pretty Hterally 
rendered into English from the Dutch." 

"I like the name exceedingly, Mr. Littlepage, and I feel 
certain I should like your good, old, honest. Anglo-Saxon grand- 
father. But, pardon me, it is Ms wish you should remain at 
Satansfoot?" 

" Satanstoe, sir ; we do not aspire to the whole foot. It is mv 
grandfather's wish that I remain at home until of age, which will 
not be now for some months." 

" By way of keeping you out of Satan's footsteps, I suppose. 
Well, these old gentlemen are often right. Should you alter your 
views, however, my dear Littlepage, do not forget me, but remem- 
ber you can count on one who has some little influence, and who 
will ever be ready to exert it in the behalf of one who has proved 
so serviceable to Miss Mordaunt. Sir Harry is a martyr to th^ 
gout, and talks of letting me stand in his place at the dissolution. 
In that case my wishes will naturally carry more weight. I like 
that name of Satanstoe amazingly!" 

" I am infinitely obliged to you, Mr. Bulstrode, thouffh I wOl 
confess I have never looked forward to rising in the world by tax- 
ing my friends. One may own that he has had some hopes founded 
on merit and honesty " 

"Poh! poh!— my dear Littlepage, honesty is a very pretty 
thing to talk about, but I suppose you remember what Juvenal 
says on that interesting subject, — 'probitas laudatur et alpet,* 
I dare say you are fresh enough from college to remember that 
comprehensive sentiment." 

" 1 have never read Juvenal, Mr. Bulstrode, and never wish to, 
if such be the tendency of what he teaches " 

" Juvenal was a satirist, you know," interrupted Bulstrode a 
little hastily, for by this time he too had ascertained that Anneke 
was listening, and he betrayed some eagerness to get rid of so 
flagitious a sentiment ; " and satirists speak of things as they are, 
rather than as they ought to be. I dare say Eome deserved all 
she ffot, for the moralists give a very sad account of her condition. 
Of all the large capitals of which we have any account, London is 
the only town of even tolerable manners." 

What young Bulstrode would have ventured to say next it is 
out of my power to ^ess ; for a certain Miss Warren, who was 
of the compan^r, and who particularly affected the youi, luckily 
called out at this critical instant, — " x our attention one moment, 
if you please, Mr. Bulstrode ; is it true that the gentlemen of the 
army have been getting the new theatre in preparation, and that 
they intend to ravour us with some representations? A secret 
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something like this has just leaked out from Mr. Harris, who even 
goes 80 far as to add that you can tell us all about it." 

" Mr. Harris must be put under an arrest for this, though I hear 
the colonel let the cat out of the bag at the Lieutenant-Groyemor'B 
table as early as last week." 

** I can assure you, Mr. Bulstrode," Anneke observed calmly, 
" that I have heard rumours to this effect for quite a fortnight. 
You must not blame Mr. Harris solely, for your whole regiment 
has been hinting to the same purpose tar ana near." 

"Then the delinquent will escape this time. I confess the 
charge ; we have hired the new theatre, and do intend to soUcit 
the honour of the ladies coming to hear me murder Cato, and 
Scrub ; a pretty climax of characters, you will admit, Miss Mor* 
daunt .P" 

" I know nothing of Scrub, though I have read Mr. Addison's 
play, and think you have no need of being ashamed of the 
cbaracter of Cato. When is the theatre to openP" 

We follow the sable gentry. As soon as St. Pinkster has re- 
ceived his proper share of attention, we shall introduce Dom-Cato 
and Mr. Scrub to your acquaintance." 

All the young ladies, but Anneke and her firiend Mary Wallace, 
laughed, two or three repeating the words " St. Pinkster," as if 
they contained something much cleverer than it was usual to hear. 
A general burst of exclamations, expressions of pleasure, and of 
questions and answers followed, in which two or three voices were 
heard at the same moment, during which time Anneke turned to 
me, who was standing near her, at the spot occupied by Bulstrode 
a minute before, and seemed anxious to say something. 

" Do you seriously think of the army, Mr. Littlepage P" she 
asked, changinff colour at the freedom of her own question. 

" In a war like this, no one can say when he may be called on 
to go out," I answered. " But only as a defender of the soil, if 
at aU." 

I thought Anneke Mordaunt seemed pleased with this answer. 
After a snort pause, she resumed the dialo^e. 

** Of course you understand Latin, Mr. Littlepage, although you 
have not been at the universities P" 

"As it is taught in our own colleges, Miss Mordaunt." 

" And that is sufficient to tell me what Mr. Bulstrode's quotation 
means — if it be proper for me to hear." 

" He would hardly presume to use even a Latin saying in your 
presence, that is unfit for your ear. The maxim which Mr. Bul- 
strode attributes to Juvenal simply means ' that honesty is praised 
and starves.' " 

I thought that something like displeasure settled on the fair, 
polished brow of Miss Mordaunt, who, I could soon see, possessed 
much character and high principles for one of her tender years. 
She said nothing, however, though she exchanged a very meaning 
glance with her friend Mary Wallace. Her lips were moved, and 
I fancied I could trace the formation of the sounds "honesty is 
praised and starves !" , , . , * 

" And you are to be Cato, I hear, Mr. Bulstrode, cned one of 
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the yorxDS kdies, yrhx^ ^kyoAt moiieof a se&riet ooat,I fancy, thaa 
was for Her own ^ood. "How very chapming! Will you play 
tibe charact^ in rogimentelB or in mobiur— in a modem or in an 
ancient dresBP" 

" In my robe de chambre, a litde altered for the occasion, unless 
St. Pinl^ster and hia sports ahonld suggest some more appropriata 
costome," answered the yoong man, fi^htly. 

" Are yon qnite aware what feast l^nkster isP*' asked Anneke» 
a little gravely. 

Bulstrode actually changed colour, for it had never crossed his 
mind to inquive into the character of the holiday ; and, to own the 
truth, the manner in which it is kept by the negroes of New York, 
never would enlighten him much on the subject." 

"That is information for which I perceive I am now about to 
be indebted to Miss Mordaunt." 

" Then y<»i shall not be disappointed, Mir. Bulstrode ; Pinkster 
is neither more nor less than the Festival of Whitsunday, or tiie 
Peast of Pentecost I suppose we shall now hear no more of 
your saint." 

Bulstrode took this little punishment, which was veoy sweetly 
but quite steadily uttered, with perfect good humour, and wi^ a 
manner so rebiiked as to prove that Anneke possessed great 
control over him. He bowed in submission, and she smiled so 
kindly, that I wished the occasion for the little pantomime had 
not occurred. 

" Owr ancestors. Miss Mordaunt, never heard of any lE^Lokster, 
you will remember, and that must explain my ignorance," he said, 
meekly. 

" But scHne oimvae have long understood it, and observed the 
festival," answered Anneke. 

"Ay, on the side of HJolland ; but when I presume to speak of 
owr ancestors, I mean those which I can cmim the honour of 
boasting as belonging to me in common with yourself." 

" Are you and l£s, Bulstrode, then, related P" I asked, 9& it 
miffht be involuntarily and almost too abruptly. 

Anneke replied, however, in a way to wow that she thougbt 
the question natural for the circumstances, and not in the least 
out of place. "My grandfather's mother and Mr. Bulstrode's 
grandfather were brother and sister," was the quiet answer. 
^'This makes us a sort of cousins, according to those Dutch 
actions which he so much despises, though I fancy it would not 
count for much at home." 

Bulstrode protested to the contrary, stating that he knew his 
father valued his relationship to Mr. Mordaunt, by the earnest 
maimer in which he had commanded him to cultivate ihe ac- 
quaintance of the family the instant he reached New York. I 
aaw bv tiiis the footing on which the formidable Major was 
]^aced in the family, ev^ybody seraoing to be rdated to Anneke 
Mordaunt but myself. I took an> occasion, that very evening, t& 
question the dear girl on the subject of her Dutch connexions, 
giving her a clue to mine ; but with all our industry, and some 
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assistaiiee from Hennan Mordaunt, who took an interest in sncK 
a subject, as it might be ex officio, we could make out no ofiKnitj 
worth mentioning. 

CHAPTEE VII. 

" Sir Yalentine, I oare not for Yka, I; 
I bold him bat a fool that will endimger 
His body for a girl that lores him not. 
I claim her not, and therefore she is thine." 

2Vo OwOeme* qf Vt^wa, 

X SAW Aime Mordaunt several times, either in the street or in Tier 
own house, between that evening and the day I was to dine with 
her father. The morning of the last named day Mr. Bolstrode 
favoured me with a call, and anncfunced that he was to be of the 
party in Grown-street, and that the whole company was to repair 
to the theatre, to see his own Cato and Scrub, m the evening. 

" By giving 'yourself the trouble to caU at the Crown and 
Bible, kept hard-bv here, in Hanover-square or Queen-street, 
by honest Hugh Gaine, you will find a package of tickets for 
yourself, Mr. and Mrs. Legge, and your relative Mr. Dirck 
jFoUock, as I believe the gentleman is called. These Dutch have 
extraordinary patronymics, you must admit, Littlepage.*' 

"It may appear so to an Englishman, though our names are 
quite as odd to strangers. But Dirck Van Yalkenburgh is not 
a kinsman of mine, though he is related to the Mordaunts, y(mr 
relatives." 

" Well, it's all the same ! I knew he was related to somebody 
that I know, and I fancied it was to yourself. I am sure I never 
see him but I wish he was in our grenadier company." 

" Dirck would do honour to any corps, but you know how it is 
with the Dutch families, Mr. Bulstrocfe. They still retain much 
of their attachment to Holland, and do not as often take service 
in the armv, or navy, as we of English descent." 

" I should have thought a century might have cooled them off 
a little from their veneration of the meadows of Holland. ' It is 
the opinion at home, that New York is a particularly well affected 
colony." 

" So it is, as I hear from all sides. As respects the Dutch, 
among ourselves, I have heard my grandfather say, that the reign 
of King William had a powerful iimuence in reconciling them to 
the new government, but, since his day, that they are less loyd 
than formerly. The Van Valkenburghs, notwithstanding, pass 
for as good subjects as any that the house of Hanover possesses. 
On no accoimt would I injure them in your opinion." 

"Good or bad, we shall hope to see your friend, who is a 
connexion in some way, as you believe, of the Mordaunts. You 
wiU get but a faint idea of what one of the royal theatres is, 
liittlepage, by this representation of ours, though it may serve to 
Idll time. But I must go to rehearsal ; we shall meet' at three." 

Here my gay and gallant major made his bow, and took his 
leave. I proceeded on to the sign of the Grown and Bible, 
where I found a large collection of people, coming in guest of 
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tickets. As the ^ite of the town would not of themselves form aa 
audience sufficiently large to meet the towering ambition of the 
players, more than half the tickets were sold, the money beings 
appropriated to the sick famiHes of soldiers — those who were not 
entitled to receive aid from government. It was deemed a high 
compliment to receive tickets gratis, though all who did made it 
a pomt to leave a donation to the fund with Mr. Graine, Re- 
ceiving my package, I quitted the shop, and it being the hour for 
the mommg promenade, I went up Wall-street, to the Mall, as 
Trinity Churcn Walk was even then called. Here I expected to 
meet Dirck, and hoped to see Anneke, for the place was muck 
frequented by the young and gay, both in the mornings and in 
the evenings. The bands of different regiments were stationed in 
the churchyard, and the company was often treated to much fine 
martial music. Some few of the more scrupulous objected to the 
desecration of the churchyard, but the army haa everything 
pretty much in its own way. As- they were supposed to do 
nothing but what was approved of at home the dissenters were 
little heeded, nor do I think the army would have greatly cared 
had they been more numerous. I dare say there were fifly young 
ladies promenading the church-walk when I reached it, and neaxLy 
as many young men in attendance on them ; no small portion of 
the last being scarlet-coats, though the mohairs had their repre* 
sentatives there too. A few blue-jackets were among us also, 
there being two or three king's crmsers in port. As no one pre» 
sumedto promenade the Mall who was not of a certain stamp of 
respectability, the company was all gaily dressed; and! will 
confess that I was much struck with the air of the place the first 
time I showed myself among the gay idlers. The impression 
made on me that morning was so vivid, that I will endeavour to 
describe the scene, as it now presents itself to my mind. 

In the first place, there was the noble street, quite eighty feet, 
in width in its narrowest part, and gradually expanding as you 
looked towards the bay, until it opened into an area of more than 
twice that width, at the place called the Bowling-G-reen. Then 
came the Fort, crowning a sharp eminence, and overlooking 
everything in that quarter of the town. In the rear of the Fort, 
* or in its front, taking a water view, lay the batteries that had 
been built on the rocks which form the south-western termination 
of the island. Over these rocks, which were black and pictu- 
resque, and over the batteries they supported, was obtained a view 
of me noble bay, dotted here and there with some speck of a sail, 
or possibly with some vessel anchored on its placid bosom. Of 
the two rows of elegant houses, most of them of brick, and with 
very few exceptions principally of two stories in height, it is 
scarcely necessary to speak, as there are few who have not heard 
of, and formed some notion of Broadway ; a street that all agree 
is one day to be the pride of the western world. In the other 
direction, I will admit that the view was not so remarkable, the 
houses being principally of wood, and of a somewhat ignoble 
•T>pearance. Neverflieless the army was said to frequent those 
itations quite as much as they did any other in the place. 
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Alter reacliing the Common, or present Park, where the great 
Soston road led off into the count^, the view was just the reverse 
of that which was seen in the opposite anarter. Here, all was 
inland and rural. It is tnie, the new Briaewell had been erected 
in that quarter, and there was also a new gaol, bodi facing the 
common, and the king's troops had barracks in ikeir rear ; but 
Idgh, abrupt, conical hills, with low marshy land, orchards and 
meadows, gave to all that portion of the island a peculiarly novel 
and somewnat picturesque character. Many of the hiUs in that 
quarter, and indeed all over the widest part of the island, are now 
surmounted by country-houses, as some were then, including 
Petersfield, the ancient abode of the Stuyvesants, or that farm 
^vhich, by being called after the old Dutch governor's retreat, has 
given the name of Bowery, or Bouerie, to dae road that led to it ; 
«s well as the Bowery-house, as it was called, the country abode 
of the then Lieutenant-Grovemor, James de Lancey; Mount 
Bayard, a place belonging to that respectable family ; Moimt Pitt, 
another that was the property of Mrs. Jones, me wife of Mr. 
J'ustice Jones, a daughter of James de Lancey, and various other 
mounts, houses, hills, and places, that are familiar to the gentry 
and people of New York. 

But the reader can imagine for himself the effect produced by 
fiuch a street as Broadway, reaching very nearly half a mile in 
lenffth, terminating at one end in an elevated, commanding fort, 
with its back-ground of batteries, rocks, and bay, and at the other, 
with the common, on which troops were now constantly parading, 
the bridewell and gaol, and the novel scene I have iust mentioned. 
Nor is Trinity itself to be forgotten. This edifice, one of the 
noblest, if not the most noble of its kind in all the colonies, with 
its gothic architecture, statues in carved stone, and flanking walls, 
was a close accessory of the view, giving to the whole grandeur, 
and a moral.* 

As has been said, I found the Mall crowded with young persons 
of fashion and respectability. This Mall was near a hundred 
yards in length ; and it follows that there must have been a goocUy 
show of youth and beauty. The fine weather had commenced; 
spring had fairly opened; Pinkster blossoms (the wild honey- 
fiucke) had been seen in abundance throughout the week ; and 
everything and person appeared gay and hapx>y. I could discover 
that my person m this crowd attracted attention as a stranger. I 
say as a stranger ; for I am unwilling to betray so much vanity as 
to ascribe the manner in which manj eves followed me, to any 
vain notion that I was known or adnured. Still, I will not so far 
^parage the gifts of a bountiful Providence as to leave the im- 
pression that my face, person, or air, was particularly disagreeable. 
This would not be the fact ; and I have now reached a time of life 
when something like the truth may be told, without the imputa- 
tion of conceit. My mother often boasted to her intimates, ' that 

* The provincial admiration of Mr. Cornelius littlepage was not quite as mnch in 
ISiQlt, as respects the church, as the superciliousness of our more modem tastes and 
opinions may lead us to suspect. The church that was burned in 1776 was a larger 
«a^C6 *iMi^w »K^» just pulled down, and, in many respects, was its superior .-^^BniroB. 
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Carnj was cme of the best-made, handsomest, most active, aad 
genteelert jovdia in the eoloi^y." This I know, for sack thinn 
will leak oat ; bnt mothers are known to have a remarkable weaS- 
nes8 <m the sobject of iiieir children. As I was the sole surviving 
o&ptijig of my dear mother, who was one of the best-hearted 
women that ever breathed, it is hifijdy probable ihsA the notions 
she entertained of her son partook Xarffdy of the love she boane me. 
It is true, my annt L^gge, on more than one occasion, has be^i 
heard to express a very eimilar cminion; though nothing can bt 
more natoial than that sisters snoold think alike on a £unily 
matter of this iparticiilar nature, more especially as my aont Leggt 
never had a child of h^rar own to love and praise. Let aU this be 
as it may, well stared at was I, as I mingled among the idlers on 
Trinity C^nrch Walk, on the occasion named. As for myself my 
own eyes were bent anxiously on the face of every pretty, delicate 
yomig cieatore that passed, in the hope of seeing Anneke. I botii 
wish^ and dreaded to meet her ; for, to own the truth, my mind 
was dwelling on her beauty, her conversation, her sentiments, her* 
ffrace, her gentleness, and withal her spirit, a good deal more than 
half the time. I had some qualms on the subject of Dirck, I will 
confess ; but Dirck was so young, that his feelings could not be 
much interested after all ; and then Anneke was a second cousin, 
and that was dearly too near to marry. My grandfather had 
always put his foot down firmly against any connexion between 
relations that were nearer than third cousins ; and I now saw how 
proper were his reasons. If they were even farther removed, so 
much the better, he said ; and so much the better it was. 

If the reader should ask me why I dreaded to meet Anne Mor- 
daunt, under such circumstances, I might be at a loss to give him 
a very intelligible answer. I feared even to see the sweet face I 
sought ; and oh ! how soft, serene, and angel-like it was, at that 
budding age of seventeen !— but, though I almost feared to see it, 
when at last I saw her I had so anxiously sought, approaching me, 
arm and arm with Mary Wallace, having Bdfstrode next herself, 
and Harris next her friend, my eyes were instantly averted, as if 
they had une^ectedly lighted on something disagreeable. I 
should have passed without even the compliment of a bow, had not 
my friends been more at their ease, and more accustomed to ^e 
free ways of town life than I happened to be myself. 

" How's this, Cornelius, Ccsur de Lion .'" exclaimed Bulstrode^ 
stopping, thus causing the whole party to stop with him, or to 
appear to wish to avoid me ; " will you not recognise us, though it 
is not an hour since you and I parted! I hope you found the 
tickets ; and when you have answered * yes,' I hope you will turn 
and do me the honour to bow to these ladies." 

I apologized, I am afraid I blushed; for I detected Anneke 
looking at me, as I thought, vrith some little concern, as if she 

Sitied my awkward counl^ embarrassment. As for Bulstrode. I 
id not understand him at that time ; it exceeding my observation 
to be certain whether he considered me of sufficient importance or 
not. to feel any concern on my account, in his very obyious suit 
^in Anneke. Nevertheless, as he treated me with cordiality and 
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take offence. Of course, I turned and walked back with the 
party, after I had properlj saluted tiie ladies and Mr. Harris. 

" dour de Lion is a better name for a soldier tiian for a ciyilian,'* 
said Anneke^ as we mov^ed forward; ''and however much Mr. 
liittlepage may deserve ihe title, I am not certain, Mr. Bnlstrode, 
he w<^d not prefer leaving it among yon gentlemen who serve 
the king." 

''I am glad on this occasion, Mr. littlepage, to enlist yon on 
onr side, in a warfare I am compelled to wage with Miss Anne 
Mordatint," said the Major, gaily. " It is on iiie subject of the 
^reat merit of ns poor fellows wno have crossed the wide Atlaaitic 
m order to protect the colonies, New Yoric among liie number, 
and their people, Miss Mordaunt and Miss Wallace, inclusively, 
fix>m the grasp of their wicked enemies, the French. The former 
young lady has a way of reasoning on the matter to which I cannot 
assent, and I am willing to choose yon as arlntratcn* between us." 

*' Before Mr. Littlepage accepts me office, it is proper he should 
know its duties and responsibmties," said Anneke, smiling. " In 
the first place, he will find Mr, Bnlstrode, with loud professions of 
attachment to the colonies, much disposed to think them provinces 
that owe their very existence to England ; while I maintain it is 
Englishin^n, and mat it is not England, that have done so much 
in America. As for Now York, Mr. Littlepage, and especially as 
for you and me, we can also say a word in favour of Holland. I 
am very proud of mv Dutch connexions and Butch descent." 

I was much gratined with the ''as for you and me ;" though I 
believe I cared less for Holland than diie did herself. I made an 
answer much in the vein of the moment ; but the conversation 
soon changed to the subject of the military theatre that was about 
to open. 

" I shall dread you as a critic, ooosin Annie," so Bnlstrode often 
termed Anneke, as I soon discovered; "I find you are not too 
well disposed to us of the cockade, and I think you have a parti- 
cular spite to our regiment. I know that Billings and Harris, too, 
holdyou in the greatest possible dread." 

" They then feel apprehensive of a veiy i^orant critic ; for I 
never was present at a theatrical entertainment in my life," 
Anneke answered with perfect simplicity. " So far as I can learn, 
there never has been but one season of any regular company in 
this colony; and that was when I was a very little and a very 
young girl— as I am now, ndlther very large, nor very old as a 
young woman." 

" xou see, littl^age, with how much address my cousin avoids 
adding, and ' very umnteresting, and very ugly, and very disagree- 
able, and very much unsought,' and fifty omer things she might 
add wiili such perfect truth and modesty ! But is it true, that the 
theatre was open onh' one season here ?" 

" 60 my father teUs me, though I know very little of the fusta 
themselves. To-nifl^t will be my first appearance \tl front of any 
stage, Mr. Bnlstrode, as I understand it will be your first appear- 
on it." 
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"In one sense tlie last will be true, though not altogelher in 
another. As a schoolboy I have often playeof, schoolboy fashion; 
but this is quite a new thing with ns, to be amatettr players." 

" It may seem imgrateftil, when you are making so many efforts, 
principally to amuse us young ladies, I feel convinced, to inquire 
if it be quite as wise as it is novel. I must ask this as a cousin, 
you know, Henry Bulstrode, to escape entirely from the imputa- 
tion of impertinence." 

" Eeally, Anneke Mordaunt, I am not absolutely certain that it 
is. Our manners are beginning to change in this respect, how- 
ever, and I can assure you that various noblemen have permitted 
sports of this sort at their seats. The custom is French, as you 
probably know, and whatever is French has much vogue with us 
during times of peace. Sir Harry does not altogether approve of 
it, and as for my lady mother, she has actually dropped more than 
one discoura^g hint on the subject in her letters." 

"The certain proof that you are a most dutiful son. Perhaps 
when Sir Harry and Lady Bulstrode learn your great success, 
however, they will overlook the field on which your laurels have 
been won. But our hour has come, Mary; we have barely time to 
thank these gentlemen for their politeness, and to return m season 
to dress. I am to enact a part myself at dinner, as I hope you will 
all remember." Saying this, Anneke made her curtsies in a way 
to preclude any offer of seeing her home, and went her way with 
her silent but sensible-looking and pretty friend. Bulstrode took 
my arm with an air of easy superiority, and led the way towards 
his own lodgings, which happened to be in Duke-street. Harris 
joined another party, making it a point to be always late at dinner. 

" That is not only one of the handsomest, but she is one of the 
most charming girls in the colonies, LitUepage !" my companion 
exclaimed, as soon as we had departed, speaking at the same time 
with an earnestness and feeling I was far from expecting. "Were 
she in England, she would make one of the first women in it, by 
the aid of a little fashion and training ; and veiy little would do 
too, for there is a charm in her naUvetS that is worth the art of 
&!^ women of fashion." 

" Fashion is a thing that any one may want who does not happen 
to be in vogue," I answered, notwithstanding the great degree of 
surprise I felt. " As for training, I can see nothing but perfection 
in Miss Mordaunt as she is, andshould deprecate the lessons that 
produced any change." 

I believe it was now Bulstrode's turn to feel surprise, for I wag 
conscious of his casting a keen look into my face, though I did not 
like to return it. My companion was silent for a nunute : then, 
without again adverting to Anneke, he began to converse very 
sensibly on the subject of theatres and plays. I was both amused 
an4 instructed, for Mr. Bulstrode was an educated and a clever 
man ; and a strange feeling came over the spirit of my dream, 
even then, as I listened to Ms conversation. This man, I thought, 
admires Anne Mordaunt, and he will probably carry her with mm 
to England, and obtain for her that fashion and training of which 
he has just spoken. With his advantages of birth, air, fortune, 
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edncation, and military rank, he can scarcely fail in his sait, sKonld 
lie seriously attempt one ; and it wiU be no more than prudent to 
command my own feelings, lest I become the hopeless victim of a 
serious passion. Young as I was, all this I saw, and thus I 
reasoned; and when I parted from mv companion I fancied my- 
self a much wiser man than when we had met. We separated m 
Duke-street, with a promise oil my part to call at the major's 
lodgings half an hour later, afler dressing, and walk with him to 
Herman Mordaunt's door. 

" It is fortunate that it is the fashion of New York to walk to a 
dinner party," said Bulstrode, as he again took my arm on our 
way to Crown-street : " for these narrow streets must be exces- 
sively inconvenient for chariots, though I occasionally see one of 
them. As for sedan chairs, I detest them as things unfit for a 
man to ride in." 

** Many of our leading families keep carriages, and thei^ seem 
to get along well enouffh," I answered. " Nevertheless, it is quite 
in fashion even for ladies to walk. I understand thaf many, per- 
haps most of your auditors, will walk to the playhouse door this 
evening." 

" They teU me as much," said Bulstrode, curling his lip a little 
in a way I did not exactly like. " Notwithstanding, there will be 
many charming creatures among them, and they shall be welcome. 
Well, Littlepage, I do not despair of having you among us : for, 
to be candid, without wishing to boast, I think you will find the 
— th as liberal a set of young men as there is in the service. 
There is a wish to have the mohairs among us, instead of shutting 
ourselves up altogether in scarlet. Then your father and gprand- 
father have both served, and that will be a famous introduction." 

I protested my unfitness for such an amusement, never having 
seen such an exhibition in my life ; but to this my companion 
would not listen ; and we picked our way, as well as we could, 
through William-street, up Wall, and then by Nassau into Crown, 
— Herman Mordatmt ownmg a new house, that stood not far from 
Broadway, in the latter street. 

" I wish mv good cousin did not live quite so much in the 
suburbs," said Bulstrode, as he knocked in a very patrician man- 
ner ; " it is not altogether convenient to go quite so much out of 
one's ordinary haunts in order to pay visits. I wonder Mr. Mor« 
daunt came so far out of the world to build." 

*' Yet the distances of London must be much greater, though 
there you have coaches." 

" True ; but a word more on this subject : I would not have 
Anneke fancy I ever find it far to visit her" 

We were the last but one j the tardy Mr. Harris making it a 
point always to be the last. We found Anneke Mordaunt sup- 
ported by two or three ladies of her connexion, and a party of 
quite a dozen assembled. As most of those present saw each 
other every day, and frequently two or three times a day, the 
salutations and compliments were soon over, and Herman Mor- 
daunt be^;an to look about him to see who was wanting. 

"1 beheve everybody is here but Mr. Harris," the &ther ob- 
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flerved to Ids danffhter, mbeanraesi^mg some of Mr. Bubixode's 
vversation, to let this fact be known. " Shall we wait for him, luf 
dear, he is nsually so nncertain and late ?" 

" Yet a yeiy important man" put in Bulstrode, '^as being en- 
titled to lead the ladv of the honse to the table, in yirtne ot las 
birthright. So mucn for being the fourth son of an Irish baron ! 
Do you know Harris's father has just been ennobled P" This war 
news to the company ; and it eyidently much increased the doabts 
of the i^ropriety of sitting down without the young man in question. 

" Failing of this son of a new Irish* baron, I suppose you fancy 
I shall be obliged to give my hand to the eldest son of an Engliac 
baronet," said Anneke, smiling, so as to take off the edge of 7 
little irony that I fancy just glimmered in her manner. 

"I wish to heaven you would, Anne Mordaunt," whispered 
Bulstrode, loud enough for me to hear him, " so that the neart 
were its companion !" 

I thought tibds both bold and decided, and I looked anxiously 
at Annel^, to note the effect; but she evidently received it as 
trifling, certainly betraying no emotion at a speech I thought so 
pointed. I wished she had manifested a little resentment. Then 
she was so very voung to be thus impottuned ! 

" Dinner had better be served, sir/* she calmly observed to her 
father. " Mr. Harris is apt to think himself ill-troated if he do not 
find everybody at table. It would be a sign his watch was wrong, 
and that he had come half an hour too soon." 

Herman Mordaunt nodded assent, and left his daughter's side 
to give the necessary order. 

" I fancy Harris will regret lihis," said Bulstrode. " I wish I 
dared repeat what he had the temerity to say to me on this vesy 
subject, no later than yesterday." 

" Of the proprie^ of so doing, Mr. Bulstrode must judge lor 
himself, thovi^hrepetitioni of this natuse.are usually best avoided." 

" No, the fellow deserves it ; so I will just t^ you and Mr, Lit- 
tlepag^e in confidence. You must know, as his senior in years, 
and ms senior officer in the bargain, I was hinting to Hams the 
inexpediency of always being so late at dinner ; and here is my 
gentleman's answer: — *You know,* said he, *that excepting my 
Lord Loudon, the Gommaader-ixk-chief, the Governor, and a &w 

SubHc officers^ I shaQ now take wecedence of almost eveiy man 
ere ; and I find, if I go early to dinner, I shall have to hand in all 
the elderly ladies, and to take m;f place at their sides ; whereas, if 
I go a little late, I can steal m alongside of their daughters^' 
Now, on the present occasion, he will oe altogether a loser, the 
lady of the house not yet beimg q^te fifty.'* 

" I had not given Mr. Harris credit for so much ingenuity," said 
Anneke, quietiy. " But here he is to claim his rights." 

" Ay, the fellow has remembered your age, and quite likely your 
attractions I" 

Dinner was annoxmced at that instant, and all eyes were turned 
on Harris, in e^ectation that he would advance to lead Anneke 
down stairs. The young man, even more youthful than myself, 
had a good deal of mauvaise horde ; for, though the sou of an L*lsh 



peer, of two moothB* ereadoB, the family was not stridilj Jjnahg 
and be bad yery little ambition to fiffoze in tbis manner. From 
wbat I saw of bim subsequently, I do oetiere that notbing but a 
sense of dfzfy to bis order made bim respeet tbese p«iyile^ of 
rank at aQ, and tbat be would really just as soon go to a dmner- 
table last as first. In tbe present case, bowever, be was soon 
relieved by Herman Mordaunt, wbo bad been educated at bomei 
and understood tbe usages of the world very well. 

" Gentlemen,*' be said, " I must ask tou to waiye the privileges 
of rank in favour of Mr. Cornelius littlepage to-day. This good 
company has met to do bonour especially to bis eouiage and (&yo- 
tion to £tis fellow-creatures, and be will do me the favour to band 
Miss Mordaunt down stairs." 

Hemian Mordaunt then pointed out to tbe Hon. Mr. Harris 
the next lady of importance, and to Mr. Bulstrode a third ; after 
wbicb all tbe rest took care of themselves. As for myself, I felt 
my face in a glow at this unexpected order, and scarcely dared to 
look at Annexe as we led tbe way to tbe dining-room door. So 
mucb abashed was I, tbat I scarce toucbed tbe tips of ber slender 
little fingers, and a tremour was in tbe limb that performed this 
office tbe whole time it was thus employed. Of course, my seat 
was next to tbat of tbe young and lovely mistress of tbe bouse at 
this banquet. What shall I say of the dinner P It was the very first 
entertainment of the sort at whicb I bad ever been present— thou^ 
1 bad acquired some of tbe notions of town habits, on such occa- 
sions at my aunt Legge's table. To my surprise, th^e was soup — 
a dish that I never saw at Satanstoe, except in the most familiar way 
while here it was taken by every (me, seemingly as a matter of 
course. Everything was elegant, and admirably cooked. Abun- 
dance, however, was tbe great feature of the feast ; as, I have 
beard it said, is apt to be the ease with most New York entertain- 
ments. Nevertheless, I baye always xmderstood that, in the way 
of eating and drmking, tbe Ameiiean colonies have Httle reason 
to be ashamed. 

** Could I have foreseen this dinner. Miss Mordaunt," I said, 
when everybody was employed, and I thoiKbt there was an open- 
ing to say something to my beautifal neighbour, " it would have 
made my father very happy to have sent a sheepsbead to town fop 
the occasion." 

Anneke thanked me, and then we began to converse about the 
game. Westcbester was, and is still, famous for partridges, snipe, 
quails, ducks, and meadow-larks; and I understood expatiatmg 
on such a subject as well as tbe best of them. All ilie Littlepages 
were shots ; and I have known my father bag ten braee of wood- 
cock among the wet thickets of. Satanstoe of a m<Hming—and this 
with mere^ a second-class dog, and only one. Both Bulstrode 
and Harris listened to what I said on this subject with great 
attention, and it would soon have been the engrossing discourse, 
had not Anneke pleasantly said — " All very well, ^ntlemen ; but 
you will remember tbat neither Miss Wallace nor I shoot." 

" Except witb the arrows of Cupid," answered Bulstrode, gaily ; 
" with tbese you do so mucb execution between yo«," emphasizing 
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Hbe wcsSb, to m to make me look fooliah, iaeltat between tliem„ 
** that joa oog^ to be oondemiied to hear nodunglMit fowling CO 
renation for the next jear." 

Thia prodooed a lauajh, alittleai mj expenae, I bdiefve; thon^K 
I could see that Anneke bloahed, wlule Maiy WaUaee amEed in- 
differently; but as the healths now began, thrae waa a tmce to 
trifling. And a serious thing it is, to drink to eFeiybodj by name, 
atalazgetable; serioDsImeantoanewb^^inner. Y^ MermaiL 
Mordannt went throng}! it with a grace and dignibr, that I think 
wonld haye been remarked at a Toytl banquet. The ladies ac- 
onitted themselTes admirabl j, omitting no one ; and even Harris 
felt the necessity of being particular witii this indispensable part 
of good-breeding. So well done was this part of the ceremony, 
that I declare I oelieve everybody had drank to ererybody within 
fire minutes after Herman Mordannt eommenoed ; and it was ver^ 
apparent that there was more eaae and tme gaiety €^ier all had ^t 
through, than there had previonaly been. Bnt the happy penod 
of every dinner-pariy is after the cloth is removed. Herman 
Mordannt called for toasts, as soon as the cloth disappeared, with 
a view I believe of putting everybody at ease, and to render the 
conversation more general. He was desired to set the example^ 
and immediatehr gave " Miss Markham," who, as I was told, was 
a single lady of forty, with whom he had carried on a little flirta- 
tion; Anneke's torn came next, and she chose to give a sentiment* 
notwithstanding all Bulstrode's remonstrances, who insisted on a 
gentleman. He did not succeed, however: Anneke very steadily 
gave " The Thespian corps of the — th; may it prove as success- 
ful in the arts of peace, as in its militarv character it has often 
proved itself to be in the art of war." Much applause followed 
this toast, and Harris was persuaded bv Bulstroae to stand up 
and say a few words, for the credit of the regiment. Such, a 
speech 1 — It reminded me of the horse that was advertised as a 
snow, in London, about this time, and which was said " to have 
its tail where its head ought to be." But, Bulstrode clapped his 
hands, and cried " hear," at evei^ other word, protesting that the 
regiment was honoured as much in the thanks, as in the sentiment. 
Harris did not seem displeased with his own eflbrt, and, presun^ 
infs on his rank, he orank, without being called on, '* to th€ 
fair of JN'ew York; eminent alike for beauty and wit, may th^ 
only become as merciful as they are victorious." 

"Bravo I" again cried Bulstrode,— -" Harris is fairly inspired, 
and is growing better and better. Had he said imminent, instead 
of eminent, it would be more accurate, as their frowns are as 
threatening as their smiles are bewitching." 

" Is that to pass for vour sentiment, Mr. Bulstrode, and are we 
to drink it P" demanded Herman Mordaimt. 
. " By no means, sir : I have the honour to give Lady Dolly 
Merton." 

Who Lady Dolly was nobodjr knew, I believe, though we of 
the colonies always drink a titled person, who was known to be at 

>me» with a great deal of respectM attention, not to say venera- 

\, Other toasts followed, and then the ladies were asked to 
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sin^. Anneke complied, with very little nrffifig, as became her 
position, and neyer aid I hear sweeter strains than those she poured 
forth ! The air was simple, but melody itself, and the sentiment 
had just enough of the engrossing feeling of woman in it to render 
it interesting, without in the slightest degree impairing its fitness 
for the virgin Hps from which it issued. Bulslrode, I could see^ 
was almost entranced ; and I heard him murmur " an angel, by 
Heavens !" He sang, himself, a love song, full of delicacy and 
feeling, and in a way to show that he had paid much attention to 
the art of music. Harris sang, too, as did Mary Wallace ; the 
former, much as he spoke ; the lajst plaintively, and decidedlv well. 
Even Herman Mordaunt gave us a strain, and my turn followed. 
Sin^ff was somewhat of a forte with me, and I have reason to 
think I made out quite as well as the best of them. I know that 
Anneke seemed pleased, and I saw tears in her eyes, as I con- 
cluded a song that was intended to produce just such an effect. 
At length the youthful mistress of the house arose, reminding her 
father that he had at table the principal performer of the evening, 
byway of a caution, when three or four of us handed the ladies to 
the drawing-room door. Instead of returning to the table, I 
entered the room, and Bulstrode did the same, under the plea of 
its being necessary for him to drink no more, on account of the 
work before him. 

CHAPTEE Vin. 

*' Odd's bodildiis, xnan, much better : use 
Every man after Lis desert, and who shall 'scape 
Whippin|r ? use them after your own honour 
And cu^ty : the less they deserre, the more 
Merit is in your bounty." — Randet. 

''Habbis will be hors de combat" Bulstrode soon observed, 
"unless I can manage to ^et him from the table. You know he 
is to play Marcia this evenmg ; and, though a little wine will give 
him nre and spirit for the part, too much will impair its feminine 
beauties. Addison nev^r mtended that ' the virtuous Marcia,' in 
towering above her sex, was to be picked out of a kennel, or from 
under a table. Harris is a true Irish peer, when claret is concerned.' 
All the ladies held up their hands, and protested against Mr. 
Harris being permitted to act a travestie on their sex. As yet, no 
<)ne had known how the characters were to be cast, beyond the 
fact that Bulstrode himself was to play Cato, for great care had 
been taken to keep the bills of the night from beinj^ seen, in order 
that the audience might have the sansfaction of miding out who 
was who for themselves. At the close of each piece a bill was to 
be sent round, among the favoured few, telling the truth, As 
Anneke declared that her father never locked in his guests, and 
had faithMhr promised to bring up evenrbody for coffee, in the 
course of half an hour, it was determined to let things take their 
own wayJ Sure enough, at the end of the time mentioned. Her* 
man Mordaunt appeared, with all the men, from the table. Harris 
was not tipsy, as I found was very apt to be the case with him after 
dinner, but neither was he sober. According to Bulstrode's notion, 
he may have had just fire enough to play the " virtuous Marcia.*' 

F 
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In a few sinnttet lie lEomed tiie ensign off, dedaiing tiUKt, ISke 
Hamlet's f^boet, thnr boor had come. At seren, the whole parly 
left the house in a body to walk to the theatre. Hennan Mor- 
daxint did not keep aproper town equipage, and, if he had, it would 
not hare contained a fomrUi of Cfoor companj. In this, however, 
we were not Bingular, as nine in ten of me andience that night, I 
mean nine in ten of Ihe gentle sex, went to the Iheatre on foot. 

Instead (Agoing direcUj down Crown-street, into Maiden-lane» 
which would have been ike nearest w ay t o the theatre, he went 
oat into Ihe Broadway, and round by Wall-street, the walking 
being better, and the gotten farther' from the ladies ; the centre 
of the street being at no great distance firom the hooses, in the 
narrower passages of the town. We foond a great many well* 
dressed people moving in the same direction with oarselyes. Her* 
man Mcnrdannt remarked tiiat he had never before seen so many 
hoops, cardinals, cocked hats, and swords in the streets at once, 
as he saw that evening. AH the carriages in town rolled past ns 
as we went down Wall-street, and by the time we reached William* 
street, the pavements resembled a procession, more than anythinff^ 
else. As every one was in fnll dress, the effect was pleasing, and 
the evening being fine, most of the gentlemen carried their hats m 
their hands, in order not to disturb their curls, thus giving to the 
whole the air of a sort of vast drawing-room. I never saw a more 
lovely creature than Anneke Mordaont wpeared, as she led our 
party, on this occasion. The powder had got a littte ont of her 
nne anbum hair, and on the part of the head that was not con- 
cealed by a cap, that shaded half her beautiful face, it seemed as if 
the rich covering bestowed by nature was about to break ont of all 
restraint, and shade her bust with its exuberance. Her negligee 
was a rich satin, flounced in front, while the lace that dropi>ed 
from her elbows seemed as if woven by fairies, exnressly for a fairy 
to wear. She had paste buckles in her shoes, and I thought I had 
never beheld such a foot, as was occasional^ seen peeping from 
beneath her dress, while she walked daintily, yet with the grace of 
a queen, at my side. I do not thus describe Anneke with a view 
of mducing the reader to fancy her stately and repulsive ; on the 
contrary, winning ease and natural grace were just as strildnc in 
her manner, as were beauty, and sentiment, and feeling, in ner 
countenance. More than once, as we walked side by side, did I 
become painfully conscious how unworthy I was to fill the place I 
occupied. I beJieve this humility is one of the surest signs of 
sincere love. 

At length we reached the theatre, and were permitted to enter. 
All the front seats were occupied by blacks, principally in New 
York liveries ; that is to say, witii cuffs, collars, and pocketflaps 
of a cloth different from the coat, though a few were in lace. 
These last belonged to the topping families, several of which gave 
colours and ornaments almost as rich as those that I understand 
are constantly given at home. I well remember that two entire 
boxes were retained by servants, in shoulder-knots, and much 
^cher dresses than conunon, one of whom belonged to the 

'eut.*Giovemor, and the other to my Lord Loudon, who was then 
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CcnisiAiid^-m*Ch]0f. Ab ike campany entered, iliMe domestics 
disappeared, as is usual, and we all took oar seats on the benches 
thus retained for ns. Bulstrode's care was apparent in the manner 
in which he had provided for Anneke, and her party, which, I will 
take it on myself to say, was one of the most striking, for youth 
and good looks, that entered the house that evening. Great was 
the curiosity, and deep the feeling, that prevailed, among the 
younger portion of the audience in particular, as party after party 
was seated, that important evening. The house was ornamented 
as a theatre, and I thought it vast in extent ; though Herman 
Mordaunt assured me it was no great things, in tbAt point of 
view, as compared with most of the pkyhouses at home. But the 
ornaments, and the lights, and the curtain, the pit, the boxes, the 
gallery, were all so many objects of intense interest. Few of us 
said anything ; but our e^es wandered over all with a species of 
delight, that I am certain can be felt in a theatre only once. 
Anneke*s sweet face was a picture of youthful ein^ectation ; an 
expectation, however, in wmch intelligence and discretion had 
their fixll share. The orchestra was saia to have an undue portion 
of wmd instruments in it ; though I perceived ladies all over the 
house, including those in our own box, returning the bows of 
many of the musicians, who, I was told, were amateurs from the 
army and the drawing-rooms of the town. 

At length the Commander-in-Chief and the Lieut.-Grovenior 
entered together, occupying the same box, though two had been 
provided, their attendants having recourse to the second. The 
commotion produced by these arrivals had hardly subsided, when 
the curtain arose, and a new world was presented to our view ! 
Of the playing, I shall not venture to say much ; though to me it 
seemed perfection. Bulstrode gained great applause that night ; 
and I understand that divers gentlemen, who had either been 
educated at home, or who had passed much time there, declared 
that his Catx) would have done credit to either of the royal 
theatres. His dress appeared to me to be everything it should 
be ; though I cannot describe it. I remember that Syphax wore 
the imiform of a colonel of dragoons, and Juba, that of a general 
officer ; and that there was a good deal of criticism expended, and 
some offence taken, because the gentlemen who played these parts 
came out in wool, and with their faces blacked. It was said, in 
answer to these feelings, that the characters were A&icans ; and 
that any one might see, by casting his eyes at the gallery, that 
Africans are usually black, and th^t they have woolly hair ; a sort 
of proof that, I imagine, only aggravated the offence.* Apart 
from this little mistake, everything went off well, even to Harris's 
Marcia. It is true, that some evil-inclined persons whispered that 
the "virtuous Marcia" was a little how-came-you-so ; butBulstrode 
afterwards assured me that his condition helped' him along 
amazingly, and that it added a liquid lustre to his eyes, Hiat 
might otherwise have been wanting. The high-heeled shoes 

* In England, Othello is UBuaily pla;^ed as a black ; while in America he is played 
as a nondescript ; or of no colour that is ordinarily seen. It is not clear that Englaad 
ia nearer right than America, howeyer; the Moor not being a negro any more than 
Iw it of the colour of a dxied herring.— EniroB. 
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appeared to trouble liim ; but some persons fancied it gave him a 
ftretty tottering in his walk, that added very much to the decep* 
"jion. On the whole, the piece went off surprisingly, as I could see 
by Lord Loudon and the Lieut-GoTemor, both of whom seemed 
infinitely diverted. Herman Mordaunt smiled once or twice, 
when he ought to have looked grave ; but this I ascribed to a 
want of practice, of late years, in scenic representations. He 
certainly was a man of judgment, and must have known the 
proper moments to exhibit particular emotions. 

During the interval, between the play and the farce, the actors 
came among us, to receive the homage they merited, and loud 
were the plaudits that were bestowed on them. Anneke's bright 
eyes sparkled with pleasure as she admitted, without reserve, to 
Bolstrode the pleasure she had received, and confessed she had 
formed no idea, hitherto, of the beauty and power of a theatrical 
representation, aided as was this, by the auxiliaries of lights, dress, 
and scenery. It is true, the women had been a little absurd, and 
the " virtuous Marcia" particularly so ; but the fine sentiments of 
Addison, which, though as Herman Mordaunt observed, they had all 
the accuracy and all me stiffness of a pedantic age, were sufficiently 
beautiful and just, to cover the delinquencies of the Hon. Mr. 
Harris. She hoped the after-piece would be of the same general 
character, that thev might all enjoy it as much as they had the 
play itself. The other young ladies were equally decided in their 
praise, though it struck me that Anneke felt the most, on the 
occasion. That the Major had obtained a great advantage by his 
efforts I could not but see ; and the folly of my having any pre- 
tensions with one who was courted by such a rival, began to 
impress itself on my imagination with a force I found painful. 
But the bell soon summoned away the gallant actors, in order to 
dress for the farce. The long interval that occurred between the 
two pieces gave ample opportunity for visiting one's acquaint- 
ances, and to compare opinions. I went to my aunt's box, and 
found her well satisfied, though less animated than the younger 
ladies, in the expression of ner pleasure. My imcle was alto- 
gether himself; good-na.tured, but not disposed to award any 
indiscreet amount of praise. 

" Pretty well for boys. Corny," he said, " though the youngster 
who acted Marcia had better been at school. I do not know his 
name, but he completely took all the virtue out of Marcia. He 
must have studied her character from some of the ladies who 
follow the camp." 

"My dear uncle, how differently you think from all in our 
box 1 That gentleman is the Hon. Mr. Harris, who is only 
eighteen, and has a pair of colours in the — ^th,andis a son of Lord 
Ballybannon, or Bally-something else, and is said to have the 
Boficst voice in the army." 

" Ay, and the softest head, too, I'll answer for it. I tell you, 

Corny, the Hon. Mr. Ballybilly, who is only eighteen, and has a 

•v«:« ^f colours in the — ^th, and the softest voice in the army, 

^r been at school, instead of undermining the virtue of 

'ous Marcia,' as he has so obviously done. Bulstrode did 
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wen enongh ; capitally well for an amatenr, and mnst be a first* 
rate fellow. By the way, Jane/* that was my aont'a name, 
"thejr tell me, he is likely to many that exceedingly pretty 
daughter of Herman Mordannt, and make her Lady Bnlstrode, 
one of these days," 

" Why not, Mr. Legge P Anne Mordannt is as sweet a girl as 
there is in the colonv, and is yery respectably connected. They 
even say the Mordaunts are of a high family at home. Maiy 
Wallace told me that Herman Mordannt and SirHeni^Bulstrode 
are themselves related ; and yon know, my dear, how mtimate the 
Mordannts and the Wallaces are?" 

" Not I ; I know nothing of their intimacies, though I dara 
say it may be all true. Mordaunt's father was an English 
gentleman of some family, I have always heard, though he was as 
poor as a church-mouse when he married one of our Dutch 
heiresses ; and as for Herman Mordannt himself, he proyed he 
had not lost the instinct by marrying another, though she did not 
happen to be Dutch. Here comes Anneke to inherit it all, and 
I'll answer for it that care is had that she shall marry an heir." 

" Well, Mr. Bulstrode is an heir, and the eldest son of a baronet, 
I am always pleased when one of our girls makes a good coui 
nexion at home, for it does the colony credit. It is an excellent 
thing, Corny, to have our interest well sustained at home— » 
especially before the Privy Council, they tell me." 

" Well, I am not," answered my uncle, ** I think it more to 
the credit of the colony for its young women to take up with its 
young men, and its young men with its young women. I wish 
Anne Mordannt had been substituted for the Hon. Ballyshannon 
to-night. She would have made a thousand times better * virtuous 
Marcia."' 

" You surely would not have had a young Jady of respectability 
appear in public, in this way, Mr. Legge." 

My uncle said something to this, tor he seldom let ** Jane " fi^et 
the better of it for want of an answer ; but as I left tiie box, I aid 
not hear his replv. It seemed then to be settled, in the minds of 
most persons, that Bulstrode was to marry Anneke ! I cannot 
describe the new shock tliis opinion gave me ; but it seemed to 
make me more fully sensible of the depth of the impression that 
had been made on myself, in the intercourse of a single week. 
The effect was such that I did not return to the party Ihad left, 
but sought a seat in a distant part of the theatre, though one in 
which Icould distinctly see those I had abandoned. 

The Beaux Stratagem soon commenced, and Bulstrode was 
again seen in the character of Scrub. Qliose who were most 
familiar with the stage, pronounced his playing to be excellent — 
fkr better in the footman than in the Boman Senator. The plav- 
itself struck me as being as broad and coarse as could be tolerated; 
but as it had a reputation at home, where it had a ffreat name, 
our matrons did not dare to object to it. I was glad to see the 
smiles soon disappear from Anneke's face, however, and to discover 
that she found no pleasure in scenes so imsuited to her sex and 
years. The short gidck glances that were exchanged between 
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Anneke and Mary Wallace, did not escape me, and tbe mannes 
in which they both rose, as soon as the cnrtain dropped, told gmte 
plainly the haste they were in to quit the theatre. Treacled their 
Dox-door in time to assist them through the crowd. Not a word 
was said by any of ns, until we reached the street where two or 
three cf !Mjas Mordaunt's female friends became loud in the ex- 
pression of their satisfaction. JN'either Anneke nor Mary Wallace 
said anything, and so well did I understand the nature of their 
feelings, that I made no allusion whateTcr to the farce. As for 
the others, they did but chime in with what appeared to be the 
common opinion, and were to be pitied rather than condemned. 
It was, perhaps, the more excusame in them to imagine such a 
play right, inasmuch as they must have known it was much ex* 
tolled at home, a fact that gave any custom a certain privilege ia 
the colonies. I fancy, notwithstan<^g, this sort of responsibility 

fVes the ministers or people of England very little trouble, since 
never could discover any sensitiveness to their duties on this 
score. We all went in at Herman Mordaunt's, after walking to 
the house as we had walked from it, and were made to take a light 
supper, including some delicious chocolate. Just as we sat down 
to table, Bulstrode joined us, to receive the praises he had earned 
and to enjoy his mumph. He got a seat directly opposite to 
mine, on Anneke's left hand, and soon began to converse. 

" In the first place," he cried, " you must all admit that Tom 
Harris did wonders to-night as Miss Marcia Cato. I had my own 
trouble with the rogue, for there is no precedent for a tipsy 
Marcia ; but we managed to keep him straight, and that was the 
nicest part of my management, let me assure you." 

" Yes," observed Herman Mordaunt, drily ; *' I should think 
keeping Tom Harris straight, after dinner, an exploit of no little 
difficulty, but a task that would demand a very judicious manage- 
ment, indeed." 

" You were pleased to express your satisfaction with the per- 
formance of Cato, Miss Mordaunt," said Bulstrode, in a very 
deferential and solicitous manner; " but I question if the entei^> 
tainment gave you as muchpleasureP" 

" It certainly did not. Had tiie representation ended with tho 
first piece, I am a&aid I should too much regret that we are with- 
out a regular stage ; but the farce will take off much of the keen- 
ness of such regrets." 

" I fear I understand you, cousin Anne, and greatly regret tha;fe 
we did not make another choice," returned Bulstrode ; " but I can 
assure vou the play has great vogue at home ; and the character 
of Scrub in particular, has usually been a prodigious favourite. I 
see by your look, however, that enough has been said ; but after 
having done so much to amuse this good company, to-night, I shall 
feel authorised to call on every lady present, at least for a song, as 
soon as the proper moment arrives. Perhaps I have a right to 
add, a sentiment, and a toast." 

And songs, and toasts, and sentiments, we had, as usual, tiie 
moment we had done eating. It was, and indeed is, rather more 
usual to indulge in this innocent gaiety taster snpperi than after 
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dinner, with us ; and tliat si^t everybody entered into the feeling 
cf the moment with spirit. Herman Mordaont ovre " Miss Mark- 
ham/' as he had done at dinner, and tfaia with an air so deter* ' 
i&ined, as to prove no one else wonld ever be ffot oat of &tm» 

** There is a compact between Miss Marluiam and myself, to 
toast each other for the remainder of our Kves," cried the master 
of the honse, langhing ; " and we are each too honest ever to 
violate it." 

"But Miss Mordaunt is under no such engagement/' put in a 
certain Mr. Benson, who had manifested much interest in the 
beautiful young mistress of the house throughout the day ; *' and 
I trust we shaJl not be put off by any such excuse from her." 

" It is not in rule to ask two of the same race for toasts in 
anecession," answered Herman Mordaunt. *' There is Mr. Bul- 
Btrode dving to give us another English beHe." 

"Witih aQ my heart/' said BuCtrode, gaily. "This tune it 
shall be Lady Betty Boddington." 

" Married or single, Buktrode P" inquired Billings, as I though 
with some little pomt. 

"No matter which, so long aa she be a beauty and a toast. I 
believe it is now my privilege to call on a lady, ind I beg a gei^ 
tleman from Miss Wallace.' ^ 

There had been an expression of pained surprise, at the trifling 
between Billings and Bulstrode, in Anneke's sweet countenance; 
for, in the simpHcity of our provincial habits, we of 1^ colonies 
did not think it exactly in rule for the single to toast tiie married, 
or vice versd; but the instant her friend was thus called on, it 
changed for a look of gentle concern. Mary Wallace mandfested 
no concern, however, but gave " Mr. Francis Fordham." 

''Ay, Frank Fordham, with all mjr heart," cried Herman Mor- 
daunt. ** I hope he will return to his native country aa straight- 
forward, honest, and good as he left it." 

'*Mr. Fordham is then abroad?" ingoired Bulstrode. "I 
thought the name new to me." 

" If being at home can be called being abroad. He is reading 
law at the Temple." 

This was the answer of Mary Wallace, who looked as if she felt 
s friendly interest in the youngTemplar, but no more. She now 
called on Dirck for his lady. Throuffhout the whole of that day, 
I)irck's voice had hardly been heard ; a reserve that comported 
-wall enough with his youth and established diffidence. This 
appeal, however, seemed suddenly to arouse aU that there was of 
msinhood in him ; and that was not a little, I can tell the reader, 
when there was occasion to use it. Dirck's nature was honesty 
itself; and he felt that the appeal was too direct, and the occasion 
too serious, to admit of damieity* After colouring to the ears, 
appearing distressed, he made an effort^ and pronoonced the name 
cS'—^'Anneke Mordaunt." 

A c(Mnmon laugh rewarded this blunder; eommoa with all but 
the fair creature who had extorted this involuntary tribute, and 
myself, who knew Dirck's character too well not to understand 
bow very much he must be in eaniest thus to lay bare tha noi 
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cherished secret of his heart. The mirth continued some time. 
Herman Mordaunt appearing to be particularly pleased, and 
applauding his kinsman's directness with several '' oravos" -very 
distinctly uttered. As for Anneke, I saw she looked toucliea, 
while she looked concerned, and as if she would be glad to liave 
the thing undone. 

''After all, Dirck, much as I admire your spirit and plain deal* 
ing, boy," cried Herman Mordaunt, " Miss Wallace can never lei 
such a toast pass. She will insist on haying another." 

** I !— I protest, I am well pleased with it, and ask for no other,** 
exclaimed the hSv in question. " No toast can be more agreeable 
to me than Anneke Mordaunt, and I particularly like the qiiartez 
from which this comes." 

" If friends can be trusted in a matter of this nature," put in 
Bulstrode, with a little pique, " Mr. Follock has every reason tc 
be contented. Had I known, however, that the customs of Neva 
York allowed a lady who is present to be toasted, that gentleman 
would not have had the merit of being the first to make this 
discovery." 

"ISTor is it," said Herman Mordaunt; "and Dirck must hunt 
up another to supply my daughter's place." 

But no other was forthcoming from the stores of Dirck Follock'g 
mind. Had he a dozen names in reserve, not one of them would 
he have produced under circumstances that might seem hke deny- 
ing his allegiance to the girl alread^r given ; but he could not name 
any other female. So, after some trimng, the company attributing 
Dirck's hesitation to his jrouth and ignorance of the world, aban-^ 
doned the attempt, desiring him to call on Anneke herself for a 
toast in turn. 

" (7ow«m Dirck Van Valkenburgh," said Anneke, though actually 
my friend's junior by more than two years ; laying some emphasis, 
at the same time, on the word cousin. 

"There!" exclaimed Dirck, looking exultingly at Bulstrode; 
** you see, gentlemen and ladies, that it is permitted to toast a per- 
son present, if you happen to respect and esteem that person!" 

" a J which, sir, we are to understand how much Miss Mordaunt 
respects and esteems Mr. Dirck Van Valkenburgh," answered 
Bulstrode, gravely. "I am afraid there is only too much justice 
in an opinion that might, at the first blush, seem to savour of 
self-love." 

"iVa imputation I am far from denjdng," returned Aimeke, 
with a steadiness that showed wonder&l self-command, (fid she 
really return any of Dirck's attachment. " My kinsman gives me 
as his toast, and I give him as mine. Is there anything uzmatoial 
in that!" 

Here there was an outbreak of raillery at Anneke's expense, 
which the young lady bore with a calmness and composure that at 
first astonished me. But when I came to reflect that she had been 
virtually at the head of her father's house for several years, and 
that she had idways associated with persons older than herself, it 
appeared more natural. In a few^ mmutes the interruption was 
forgotten by those who had no interest in the subject, and the 
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ometiii Binging commenced. I had obtained so much credit by my 
isd I attempt at dinner, that I had the extreme gratification of being 
yos"jg aeked to sing another song by Anneke herself. Of coarse I com- 
toDck plied, and I thonght the company seemed pleased. As for my 
t^ y young hostess, I knew she looked more gratified with my song 
than with the afterpiece, and that I felt to be something. Dirck 
ilQ(jei had an occasion to renew a little of the ground lost b^ the toast, 
ifpjrjf for he sang a capital comic song in Low Dutch. It is true, not 
haJf the party understood him, but the other half laughed until 
(^! tbie tears rolled down their cheeks, and there was somethingso 
^^ droU in my friend's manner, that everybody was delighted. The 
nurtfl docks struck twelve before we broke up. I staid in town but a \ 
day or two longer, meeting my new ac^tuaintances every day, and • 
pntir sometimes twice a-day, however, on Trinity Church Walk. 1 paid 
^in t( visits of leave-taking with a heavy heart, and most of all to Anneke 
Vei and her father. 

^j^ii "I understood from Follock," said Herman Mordaunt, when I 

^ explained the object of my call, "that you are to leave town to- 
morrow. Miss Mordaunt and her friend. Miss Wallace, go to 
,0221 Lilacsbush this afternoon ; for it is high time to look after the 
garden and the fiowers, many of which are now in full bloom. I 
I) rfiaU join them in the evening; and I propose that you, young 
,j^ men, take a late breakfast with us, on your way to Westchester. 
r, A cup of coffee before you start, and getting into vour saddle at 

\ six, will bring all right. I promise you that you shall be on the 

road again by one, which will give you plenty of time to reach 
Satanstoe before dark." 

I looked at Anneke, and fancied that the expression of her coun- 
tenance was favourable. Dirck left everything to me, and I 
accepted the invitation. This arrangement shortened my visit in 
Crown-street, and I left the house with a lighter heart than that 
with which I had entered it. It is always so agreeable to get an 
unpleasant duty deferred! 

Next day Dirck and I were in the saddle at six precisely, and we 
rode through the streets just as the blacks were washmg down 
iheir stoopa and side-walks; though there were but very few of the 
last, in my youth. This is a commodious improvement, and one 
that it is not easy to see how the ladies could dispense with, and 
which is now setting to be pretty common. It was a fine May 
morning, and tae air was full of the sweet fragrance of the lilac, in 
particular, as we rode into the country. Just as we got into the 
Bowery-lane, a horseman was seen walking out of one of the by- 
streets, and coming our way. He no sooner caught sight of two 
travellers going in his own direction, than he spurred forward 
to join us ; being alone, and probably wishing company. As it 
would have been churlish to refuse to travel in company with one 
thus situated, we pulled up, walking our horses untu the stranger 
joined us ; when, to our surprise, it turned out to be Jason Kew* 
come. The pedagogue was as much astonished when he recognised 
us, as we were in recognising him, and I beheve he was a little 
disappointed ; for Jason was so fond 'of making acquaintances, that 
it was always a pleasure to him to be thus employed. It appeared 
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that lie had been down on the island to rifiit a relative, who had 
married and settled in that quarter; and this was the reason we 
had not met since the morning of the affiur of the lion. Of course 
we trotted on together, neither glad nor aorry at haying this pair* 
ticidar companion. 

I never conld explain the process by means of which Jssaa 
wound his way into everybody's seerets. It is troe he had no 
scruples about asking questions ; putting those which most persons 
would thiidr forbidden iiy the usages of society with as little hesi- 
tation as those which are universally permitted. The people of 
iNew England have, a reputation this way ; and I remember to have 
heard 1^. Worden account for the practice in the following way: 
Everything and everybody was brought under rigid church govern- 
ment amon^ the Puritans ; and, when a whole community gets the 
notion that it is to sit in judgment on every act of one of its mem- 
l)ers, it is quite natural that it should extend that right to ba 
inquiry into all his affairs. One thing is certain ; our neighbours 
of Conaeeticut do assume a control over the acts and opinions of 
individuals that is not dreamed of in New York ; and 1 think it 
very likely that the practice of pushing inquii^ into private things 
lias grown up under this custom. As one might suppose, Jason, 
whenever baffled in an attempt to obtain knowledge by means of 
inquiries, more or less direct, sought to advance his ends through 
coniectures ; taking those that were the most plausible, if any sum 
eomd be found, but putting w^ with those that had not even this 
questionable recommendation, if nothing better offered. He wai^ 
consequently, for ever falling into the grossest errors, for, neces- 
sarily making his conclusions on premises drawn firom his own. 
ignorance and inexperience^ he was liable to fall into serious mis- 
takes at the very outset. Nor was this the worst ; the tendency 
of human nature not being very directly to chari^, the harshest 
constructions were sometimes blended with the most absurd 
blunders, in his mind, and I have known him to be often guilty d 
assertions that had no better foundation than these conjectures, 
which might have subjected him to severe legal penalties. On 
the present occasion, Jason was not long in ascertaming where we 
were bound. This was done in a manner so characteristic and 
ingenious, that I will attempt to relate it. 

" Why, you're out early this morning, gentlemen V* exclaimed 
Jason, affecting surprise. " What in nato' has started you off 
before breakfast P" 

'' So as to be certain not to lose our suppers at Satanstoe this 
evening," I answered. 

'* Suppers P why, you will almost reach home( Jason would call 
this word hum) uy dinner-time ; that is, yoxa York dinner-time. 
Perhaps you mean to call by the way P" 

"Perhaps we do, Mr. JNewcome; there are many pleasant 
wnilies between this and Satanstoe." 

" I know there be. There's the great Mr. Van Cortlandt's Sit 
Toiler's ; perhaps you mean to stop there P" 

*' No, tar; we have no sneh intention." 
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" Then there's the rich Count FhilipB*s, on the river; that would 
1)8 no great matter out of the way?" 
** It's farther than we intend to turn." 

" Oh ! so you do intend to turn a bit aside ! Well, there's that 
Mr. Mordaunt, whose daughter you pulled out of the lion's paws; 
he has a house near Kingsbridge, called Lilacsbush." 
" And how did you ascertain that, Jason P" 
" By asking. Do you think I would let such a thing happen, 
and not inquire a little about the young lady? Nothmg is ever 
lost by putting a few questions, and inquiring round; and I did 
not forget the rule in her case." 

" And you ascertained that the young lady's father has a placf 
called Lilacsbush, in this neighbourhood?" 

" I did : and a queer York fashion it is to give a house a name, 
just as you would a Christian being: that must be a Eomaa 
Catholic custom, and some way connected with idolatry." 

" Out of all doubt. It is far better to say, for instance, that we 
are going to breakfast at Mr. Mordaunt's-es-es, than to say we 
intend to stop at Lilacsbush." 

" Oh ! you be, be you P Well, I thought it would turn out that 
some sucn place must have started you off so early. It wiU be a 
desperate late breakfast, Corn^ !" 

"it w^ be at ten o'clock, Jason, and that is rather later than, 
common ; but our appetites wiU be so much the better." 

To this Jason assented, and then commenced a series of ma- 
noBuvres to be included in the party. This we did not dare to do, 
however, and all Jason's hints were disregarded, until, growing 
desperate by our evasions, he plumnly proposed to go along, and 
we as plumply told him we would take no such liberty with a man 
of Herman Mordaunt's years, position, and character. I do not 
know that we should have hesitated so much had we considered 
Jason a gentleman, but this was impossible. The custom of the 
colony admitted of great freedom in this respect, being very dif- 
ferent from what it is at home, by all accounts, in these particulars; 
but there was always an understanding that the persons one brought 
witii him should be of a certain stamp and class in life ; recom- 
mendations to which Jason Newcome certainly had no claim. The 
case was getting to be a little embarrassing, when the appearance 
of Herman Mordaunt himself fortunately removed the cnfBculty. 
Jason was not a man to be thrown off very easily ; but here was 
one who had the power, and who showed the disposition to set 
things right. Herman Mordaunt had ridden down the road a mile 
or two to meet us, intending to lead us by a private and shorter 
way to his residence, than that which was already known to ue. 
He no sooner saw that Jason was of our company, than he asked 
that as a favour, which our companion would very gladly ha?» 
accepted as a boon. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

** I qnestion'd Lore, whose early ray 
So heavenly bright appears ; 
And Love, in answer, seemed to s^. 
His light was dimm'd by tears."— HBaiB* 

It was not lon^ after the explanation occurred, as respects Jason, 
and the invitation was given to. include him in our party, b afore 
Herman Mordaunt opened a gate, and led the way into the fields. 
A very tolerable road conducted us throug^h some woods, to the 
heights; and we soonfound ourselves on an eminence, that overlooked 
a long reach of the Hudson, extending from Haverstraw to the 
north, as far as Staten Island, to the south ; a distance of near 
fortv miles. On the opposite shore rose the wall-like barrier of 
the jPalisadoes, lifting tne table-land, on their summits, to an eleva* 
iion of several hundred feet. The noble river, itself, fully three* 
quarters of a mile in breadth, was unruffled by a breath of air, 
Jyiiiff in one single, extended, placid sheet, under the rays of a 
bright sun, resembling molten silver. I scarce remember a lovelier 
morning. The trees were mostly covered with the beautiful 
clothing of a young verdure; the birds had mated, and were 
building in nearlv eveiy tree ; the wild flowers started up beneath 
the hoofs of our horses ; and every object, far and. near, seemed, to 
my youn^ eyes, to be attuned to harmony and love. 

" This IS a favourite ride of mine, in which Anneke often accom- 
panies me," said Herman Mordaunt, as we gained the commanding 
eminence I have mentioned. " My daughter is a spirited horse- 
woman, and is often my companion in these morning rides. She 
and Mary Wallace should be somewhere on the mils, at this 
moment, for they promised to follow me as soon as they could 
dress for the saddle." 

A cry of something like wild delight burst out of Dirck, and 
the next moment he was galloping away for an adjoining ridge, on 
the top of which the beautiful forms of the two gins were just then 
visible ; embellished by neatly-fitting habits, and beavers with 
drooping feathers. I pointed out these charming objects to Her- 
man Mordaunt, and followed my friend, at half-speed. In a 
minute or two the parties had joined. Never had I seen Anneke 
Mordaunt so ]^rfectly lovely, as she appeared that morning. The 
exercise and air had deepened a bloom that was always rich ; and 
her eyes received a new lustre from the glow on her cheeks. 
Though expected, I thought she received us as particularly ac- 
ceptable guests ; while Majj Wallace manifested more than an 
usual degree of animation in her reception, Jason was not for- 
gotten, but was acknowledged as an old acquaintance, and wa3 
properly introduced to the friend. 

" X ou frequentlv take these rides, Mr. Mordaunt tells me," I 
said, reining my horse to the side of that of Anneke's, aa the 
vhole party moved on ; " and I regret that Satanstoe is so distant, 

1 to prevent our oftener meeting of a morning. We have many 
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noted hoTB^cmen. in Westchester, who would be proud of sodi 
an acquisition." 

''I Know several ladies on your side of Harlem river/' An« 
neke answered, "and frequently ride in their company; but 
none so distant as any in your umnediate neiehbournood. My 
father tells me, he used often to shoot over the fields of Satanstoe, 
when a youth ; and BtiU speaks of your birds with great affection." 

"I believe our fathers were once brother-sportsmen. Mr. 
Bulstrode has promised to come and imitate their good example* 
Now you have had time to reflect on the plays youliave seen, do 
you still feel the same interest in such representations as at first?" 

*' I only wish there was not so much to condemn. I think Mr. 
Bulstrode might have reached eminence as a player, had not 
fortune put it, in one sense, beyond his reach, as an elder son, and 
a man of family." 

" Mr. Bulstrode, they tell me, is not only the heir of an old 
baronetcy; but of a large fortune P" 

" Such are the facts, I beHeve. Do you not think it creditable 
to him, Mr. Littlepage, that one so situated should come so far to 
eerve his king and country in a rude war like this of our colonies P" 

I was obliged to assent, though I heartily wished that Anneke'a 
manner had been less animated and sincere as she put the question. 
Still, I hardly knew what to think of her feeling towards that 
gentleman; for, otherwise, she always heard hun named with 
a calmness and self-possession that I had observed was not shared 
hy all her yoxm^ companions, when there was occasion to allude to 
the cay and insmuatmg soldier. I need scarcely say, it was no 
disadvantage to Mr. Bulstrode to be the heir of a oaronetcy, in an 
English colony. Somehow or other, we are a little apt to magnify 
8uch accidental superiority at a distance &om home ; and I have 
heard Englishmen, themselves, acknowledge that a baronet was a 
greater man in New York than a duke was in London. These 
were thing^s that passed through my mind as I rode along at 
Anneke's side ; though I had the discretion not to give utterance 
to my thoughts. 

Herman Mordaunt rode in advance with Jason ; and he led the 
pai^* by pretty bridle-paths, along the heights for nearly two 
miles, oecasionallv opening a gate, without dismounting, until he 
reached a point that overlooked Lilacsbush, which was soon seen, 
distant &om us less than half a mile. 

" Here we are, on my own domain," he said, as he pulled up to 
let us join him ; "that last gate separating me fix>m my nearest 
neighbour south. TheseThills are of no ^at use, ezoept as early 
pastures, though they afiford many beautiful views." 

** I have heard it predicted," I remarked, " that the tune would 
eome, some day, when the banks of the Hudson would contain 
many such seats as that of the Fhilipses, at Yonkers, and one or 
two more like it, that I am told are now standing above the 
Highlands." 

" Qnite possibly ; it is not easy to foretell what may come to 
pass in such a country. I dare say, that in time, both towns and 
seaia will be seen on the banks of the Hudson, and a powerful and 
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jnuneroitt iiobiHiy to occupy the last. By the WBj, Mr. Idttlepag^e * 
your father and my friend Colonel Follook have been makmg: * 
Yaluable acquisition in lands, I hear ; having obtained a patent fo^ 
an extensive estate somewhere in the neighbourhood of Albany P" 

" It is not so very extensive, sir, there being only some forty 
thousand acres of it, altoirether ; nor is it very near Albany, by 
what I can learn, since it must he at a distance of some forty miles,, 
or more, from that town. Next winter, however, Dirck and my- 
self are to go in search of the land, when we shall learn all about it." 

** Then we may meet in that quarter of the country. I have 
affairs of importance at Albany, which have been too long neglected; 
and it has Been my intention to pass some months at the north 
next season, and early in the season too. We may possibly meet 
in the woods." 

" You have been at Albany, I suppose, Mr. MordauntP" 

" Quite often, sir ; the distance is so great, that one has not 
much inducement to go there, unless carried by afiairs, however, as 
has been my case. I was at Albany before my marriage, and have 
had various occasions to visit it since." 

" My father was there when a soldier ; and he teUs me it is a 
part of the province well worth seeing. At all events, I shall en- 
counter the risk and fatigue next season ; for it is useful to young 
persons to see the world. Dirck and myself may make the cam- 
paign, should there be one in that direction." 

1 fancie dAnneke manifested some interest in this conversation ; 
but we rode on, and soon alighted at tiie door of Lilacsbush. 
Bulstrode was not in the way, and I had the supreme pleasure of 
helping Miss Mordaunt to alight, when we paused a moment 
berore entering the house to examine the view. I have given iJie 
reader some idea of the general appearance of the place. As ita 
name indicated, the lawn, house, and out-buildings were aU gar- 
nished or buried in lilacs, the whole of which were then in full 
blossom. The flowers flUed the air with a species of purple light, 
that cast a warm and soft radiance even on the glowing face of 
Anneke, as she pointed out to me the magical effect. 

" We enjoy the month our lilacs are out beyond any mcnxiii in 
the year," said Anneke, smiling at my surprise and delight ; " and 
we make it a point to pass most of it here. You will at least own, 
Mr. Littlepage, that Lilacsbush is properly named." 

" The effect is more like enchantment than anything else !" I 
cried. ** I did not know that the simple, modest lilac could render 
anything so very beautifial !" 

** Simplicity and modesty are such charms in themselves, sir, as 
to be potent allies," observed the sensible but taciturn Mary 
Wallace. 

To this I assented, of course, and we all followed Mr. Mordaunt 
into the house. I was as much delighted with the appearance of 
things in the interior of Lilacsbush as I had been with the exterior. 
Everyw^here, it seemed to me, I met with the signs of Anneke*s 
^Hste and skill. I do not wish the reader to suppose that the resi- 

mce itself was of the very first character and class, for this it 

uld not lay claim to be. Still it was one of those staid, story- 
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SBd-a-faalf dwelliDgs, in whieh most of our fint fiuniHes were, and 
axe content to dwell, in the coontij ; very much, resembling the 
good old habitation at Satanstoe in these particulars. The lumi* 
tore, however, was of a higher town-finish than we found it neces- 
sary to use ; and the little Parlour in which 4f e breakfasted was a 
model for an eating-room. The bufiets in the comers were so well 
polished that one might see his face in them ; the ceQarets were 
ornamented with plated hinges, locks, &C., and the table itself 
shone like a mirror. I know not how it was, but the china ap- 
peared to me richer and neater than common under Anneke's 
pret^ little hand ; while the massiye and highly-finished plate of 
the breakfast service was such as could be wrought only m £ng- 
land. 

"Mr. litdepage tells me, Anneke," observed Herman Mor- 
daunt, while we were at break£ut, " that he intends to make a 
journey to the north, next winter, and it may be our ffood fortune 
to met him there. The •< — ^th expects to be ordered up as high 
88 Albany this summer; and we may aU renew our songs and 
jests, with Bulstrode and his gay companions, among the Dutch- 
men." 

I was charmed with this prospect of meeting Anneke Mordaunt 
at tiie north, and took occasion to say as much ; though I waa 
afiraid it was in an awkward and conned manner. 

** I heard as much as this, sir, while we were riding," answered 
the daughter. " I hope cousin Dirck is to be of tiie party." 
^ Cousin Dirck assured her he was, and we discussed in anticipa- 
tion the pleasure it must give to old acquaintances to meet so far 
£rom home. Not one of us, Herman Mordaunt excepted, had ever 
been one hundred miles from his or her birthplace, as was ascer- 
tained on comparing notes. I was the ^eatest traveller ; Prince- 
ton lying between eighty and ninety miles from Satanstoe, as the 
road goes. 

*' Perhaps I come nearer to it than any of you," put in Jason, " for 
sny late journey on the island must have carried me nearlv that fkr 
from Danbury. But, ladies, I can assure you a traveller has many 
opportunities for learning useful things, as I know by the diffe- 
rence there is between York and Connecticut." 

"And which do you prefer, Mr. NewcomeP" asked Anneke, 
with a somewhat comical expression about her laughing eves. 

" That is hardly a fair question. Miss ;" no reproof could break 
Jaaon of this vulgarism ; " since it might make enemies for a body to 
Bpeak all of his mind in such matters. . There are comparisons that 
should never be made, on account of circumstances that overrule all 
conmion efibrts. New York is a great colony— a very great colony. 
Miss; but it was once Dutch, as everybody knows, begging Mr. 
FoUock's pardon ; and it must be confessed Connecticut has, &om 
the first, enjoyed almost unheard-of advantages, in the moral and 
religious character of her people, the excellence of her lands, and 
the purity"— Jason called this word " poority ;" but that did not 
alter the sentiment— though I must say, once for all, it is out of 
xoy power to spell every word as ^hig nian saw fit to pronounce it 
— "*' of her people and church." 
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Herman Mordaunt looked up with surprise at this speech ; Eat 
Dirck and I had heard so many like it, that we saw nothing out 
of the way on this particular occasion. As for the ladies, tliey were 
too well-hred to glance at each other, as girls sometimes will ; but 
I could see that each thought the speaker a very singular persons. 

•* You find, then, a difference in customs between the two colo- 
nies, sirP" said Herman Mordaunt. 

" A vast difference truly, sir. Now there was a little thing hap- 

Fmed about your daughter, 'Squire Mordaunt, the very first time 
saw her"— the present was ^e second interview — " that could no 
more have happened in Connecticut, than the whole of the pro- 
vince could be put into that tea-cup." 

" To my daughter, Mr. Newcome I" 

" Yes, sir, to your own daughter ; Miss, that sits there looking 
as innocent as ii it had never come to pass." 

'* This is so extraordinary, sir, tliat I must beg an explanation." 

" You may well call it extr'omary, for extr'omary it would be 
called all over Connecticut ; and I'll never give up that York, if 
this be a York usage, is or can be right in such a matter, at least." 

" I entreat you to be more explicit, Mr. Newcome." 

" Why, sir, you must know. Corny, here, and I, and Dirck there, 
went in to see the lion, about which no doubt you've heard so 
much, and Corny paid for Miss's ticket. Well, that was all right 
enough, but ' ,, t. , 

** Surely, Anneke, you have not forgotten to ret;um to Mr. Idttle* 
Jage the money P" 

"Listen patiently, my dear sir, and you will get the whole 
story, my delinquencies and debts included, if any there are." 

** That's just what she did, 'Squire Mordaunt, and I maintain 
there is not the man in all Connecticut that would have taken it. 
If ladies can't be treated to sights, and other amusements, I should 
like to know who is to be so." 

Herman Mordaunt at first looked gravely at the speaker, but 
catching the expression of our eyes he answered with the tact of a 
perfectly well-bred man, as he certainly was, on all occasions that 
nut him to the proof—" You must overlook Miss Mordaunf s ad- 
hering to her own customs, Mr. Newcome, on account of her 
youth, and her little knowledge of any world but that immediately 
around her. When she has enjoyed an opportunity of visiting 
Danbu^3^ no doubt she wiU improve bv the occasion.'' 

" But Corny, sir,— think of Corny 's falling into such a mistake !* 

" As for Mr. Littlepage, I must sup pose he labours under some- 
what of the same disadvantage. We are less gallant here than 
•you happen to be in Connecticut ; hence our inferiority. At some 
future day, perhaps, when society shall have made a greater pro- 
gress among us, our youths will come to see the impropriety^^ of 
permitting the fair sex to pay for anything, even their own rib- 
bands. 1 have long known, sir, that you of New England claim 
to treat your women better than they are treated in aiiy other 
portion of the inhabited world, and it must be owing to that cir- 
cumstance that they enjoy tile advantage of being 'treated' for 
nothing.** 
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'With tiili eoneeasioii Jason was appaieatljr content. How moeh 
of this i>roWncial feeling, ariaing from provincial ignorance, haye 
J seen since that timeP It is certain tnat our feilow-snligects of 
the eastern prorinces are not addicted to hiding their %hts under 
bushels, but make the most of all their advantages. That ther 
«re superior to us of York, in some respects, I am willing enough 
to allow ; but there are certainly points on which this suneriontr 
is fiff less apparent As for Jason, he was entirely satisfied wim 
the answer of Herman Mordaunt, and often alluded to the sub- 
ject afterwards, to my prejudice, and with great self-com« 
placency. 

I left Lilacsbush that day deeply in love. I bold it to be 
unmanly to attempt to conceal it. Anneke had made a lively 
impression on me from the very first, but that impression had 
now gone deeper than the imagination, and had very sensibly 
touched the heart. While in town, I had usually met her in 
crowds, surrounded by admirers or other young persons of her 
own sex, and there was less opportunity for viewing the influence 
of nature and the affections on her manner. With Mary Wallace 
at her side, however, there was always one on whom she could 
exhibit just enough of these feelings to bring out the loveliness of 
her nature without effort or affectotion. Anne Mordaunt never 
spoke to her Mend without a change appearing in her manner* 
Affection thnlled in the tones of her voice, con^ence beamed in 
her eye, and esteem and respect were to be gathered from the 
expectation and deference that shone in her countenance. Mary 
Wallace was two years the oldest, and these years taken in con- 
nexion with her character, entitled her to receive this tribute 
from her nearest associate; but all these feelings flowed spon- 
taneously from the heart, for never was an intercourse between 
two of the sex more thoroughly free from acting. It was a proof 
that passion was gettins the mastery over me, that I now forgot 
Pirck, his obvious attacnment, older claims, and possible success. 
I know not how it was, or why it was, but it was certain that 
Herman Mordaunt had a great regard for Dirck Vsai Yalkenburgh. 
The affinity may have counted for something, and it was possible 
that the father was already weighing the advantages that might 
accme from such a connexion. Colonel Follock had the reputa- 
tion of being rich, as riches were then coimted among us ; and 
the young fdlow himself, in addition to a fine manly figure that 
was fast developing itself into the frame of a youtlmil Hercules, 
had an excellent temper, and a good reputation. Still, this idea 
never troubled me. Of Dirck I had no fears, while Bulstrode 
gave me great uneasiness from the first. I saw all his advantages^ 
may have even magnified them ; while those of my near and 
immediate friend gave me no trouble whatever. It is possible, had 
Pirck presented mmself oftener, or more distinctly to my mind, a 
feding of magnanimity might have induced me to withdraw in 
time, and leave him a field to which he had the earhest claim. 
Bat, after the morning at Lilacsbush, it was too late for any such 
saenfice on my part ; and I rode away from the house, at the side 
of my friend, as forgetful of his interest in Anneke, as if he had 

o 
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aarer ftli any. Magnammxty and I iiad no fvrtiher ooanazion in 
nhtian to my pretensions to Anneke Mordaimt. 

** Well," oommeneed Jason* as soon as we were fairly in the 
saddle, "these Mordaonts are even a notoh above yoor icHiks, 
Carav? There was more silyer vessels in that room where we 
ate toan there is at tiiis moment in all Danbnry ! The extrava- 
gance amounts to waste. The old gentleman must be desperate 
rich,DirckP" 

" Herman Mordannt has a good estate, and very little of it has 
ffono for jDlate, Jason ; that which yon saw is old, and came either 
irom Holland, or England ; one home, or the other." 

" Oh ! Holland is no home for me, boy. Depend on it, aU that 
plate is not pat there for nothing. J£ the truth oonld be come at, 
this Herman Mordannt, as yon call him, though I do not see wli^ 
you cannot call him 'Squire Mordannt, like other folks, but this 
Mr. Mordannt has some notion, I conclude, to get his daughter 
off on one of these rich English officers, of whom there happen to 
be 80 many in the province just at this time. I never saw the 
ffentleman, but there was one Bulstrode named pretty often tiiia 
mirenoon,"— Jason's meaning always terminated at nis usual break- 
fast hour, — " and I rather conclude he will torn out to be the 
chap in iiie long ran. Soch is my calculation, and they don't 

I saw a quick, surprised start in Direk; but I felt such a 
tvringe myseQ^ that there was little opportonity to inquire into the 
state of my fHend's feelings, at this coarse, but unexpected remark. 

" Have ^ou any particular reason, Mr. Neweome^ for venturing 
such an opinion r" I asked, a little steml^r. 

** Come, don't let us, out here in the msiiway, besin to mister 
one another. You are Corny, Dirck is Dirck, and I am Jason. 
The shortest wa^^ is eommonlbr the best way, and I like given 
names among mends. Have I any particular reason? Yes; 
plenty on 'em, and them that's good. In the first place, no man 
Las a; daughter"— darter k la Jason—" that he does not begin to 
think of setting her out in the world, accordin' to his abmties ; 
then, as I said oefore, these folks from home" (hum) " are awful 
rich, and rich husbands are always satis&otory to parents, what- 
ever they may be to children. Besides, some of these offic<»s will 
tali heirs to titles, and that is a desperate temptation to a woman, 
all over the world. I hardly think there is a young wcxnan in 
Danbury that could hold out a^' a real title." 

It has always struck me as smgular, that the people of Jason's 
part of the provinces should entertain so much profound 
respect for tides. No portion of the world is of simpler habits, 
nor is it easier to find any civilized people, among whom 
there is greater equality of actual condition, which, one would 
think, must necessarily induce egualijy of feeling, l^n in Con- 
necticut, at this very moment. Notwithstanding tliese facts, the 
love of title is so great, that even that of seijeant is often prefixed 
to the name of a man on his tombstone, or in the announcement 
of his death or marriage ; and as for the militia ensigns and 
Mtenantsi these is no end to them. Beacon is an importaolr 
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fidei wMch 10 rarely tmiittod ; and woe betide tiie man who dumld 
Ibrget to call a magistrate "esqtiire." No sach usages previfl 
among us ; or, if they do, it is among that portion of the pec^Ie of 
this colony which is derived from New England, and still retains 
some of its customs. Then, in no part of the oolonies is English 
rank more deferred to, than in IN ew England, generally, not- 
withstanding most of ihose colonies possess the right to elect 
nearly every officer they have among them. I allow that we of 
l^ew York defer greatly to men of birth and rank from home, 
and it is right we should so do ; but I do not think our deference 
is as great, or by ainr means as general, as it is in New England. 
It is possible the influence of the Dutch may have left an impres- 
sion on our state of society, though I have been told that the 
eolonies farther south exhibit very much the same characteristica 
as we do ourselves on this head.* 

We reached Satanstoe a little late, in eonsequenoe of the delaj 
at Lilacsbush, and were welcomed with affection and warmth. 
My excellent mother was delighted to see me at home again, after 
so long an absence, and one which she did not think altogether 
without peril, when it was remembered that I had passed a whole 
fortnight amid ihe temptations and fascinations of the capital. I 
saw the tears in her eyes as she kissed me, again and acain, and 
felt the gentle, warm embrace, as she pressed me to her bosom, in 
maternal thanks^ving. Of course, I had to render an account of 
all I had seen and done, including Pinkster, the theatre, and the 
lion. I said nothing, however, ofthe Mordaunts, until questioned 
about them by my mother, quite a fortnight after Dirck had gone 
across to Soekland. One morning, as I sat endeavouring to write 
a sonnet in my own room, that excellent parent entered and took 
a seat near my table, with the familiarity the relation she bore me 
justified. She was knitting at the time, for never was she idle, 
except when asleep. I saw oy the placid smile on her face, which. 
Heaven bless her.' was still smooth and handsome, that somethinr 
was on her mind, that was far from disagreeable ; and I waiteH 
with some curiosi^ for the opening. 

* Ai respects llw love of titles iliaA aire derived from tbe people, tbere is nothiiijK 
opposed to strict repabUcan, or, if the reader will, democrsiio prinoijdes, since it is 
deferring to tke poww tliAt appoints, and nuuufests s respect for that which the 



edited by New England men, doringthe last controversy sbout the isdeninitf to be 
paid by France, actually styled the I)ac de BrogHe '* his grace." like a Grab-street 
cockney,— a mode of acuLress that would astonish that respectable statesman, quite as 
*i as it most ha^e smused everj man of the worid who saw it. I have been much 



pnssled to account for this peculiarity— unquestionably one that exists in the countey 
— 4>ut have supposed it must be owing to tne diifusion of information which carries 
intelfiffence sumoiently far to acquaint the masQ with leading socisl features, without 
coing nur enough to compensate for a provincial position ana provincial habits. Per- 
BtspB the exclusively En^ish origin of the i>eople may have an influence. The writer 
lias passed portions of two seasons in Switzerland, and, excluding the small forest 
cantons, he nas no hesitation in saying tliat the habits and general notions of Conneo* 
Hoat are more inherenth democratical than those of any part of that countey; 
K«twithstandin|^ he thinks a noA>leman, particular^ an Sn^oish nobleman, is a nr 
pester maninl^ew 'Bn gi.m4i than he ia «DM>ng the real middle-state families o£ New 
xoriii— Sdxzob. 
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"Einisli your writing, my son," commenced my modier, for I 
bad instmctiyely striTen to conc^ the somiet; "finish your 
writing ; until you have done, I will be silent." 

** I haye done, now, moth^; 'twas only a copy of verses I was 
endeayouring to write out— you know—that is — write out, yoa 
know." 

" I did not know you were a poet, Coniy," returned my mother, 
smiling still more complacently, for it is something to be the 
parent of a poet." 

"I!— I a poet, mother?— rd sooner turn schoolmastCT, thaa 
turn poet, xes, I'd sooner be Jason Newcome, himself, than 
eyen suspect it possible I could be a poet." 

"Well, neyer mind; people never turn poets, I fam^, with 
their eves open. But» what is this I hear of your having saved a 
beautiiul young lady from the jaws of a lion, while you were ia 
town ; and why wss I left to learn all the particulars firom Miv 
jN'ewcomeP" 

I believe my face was of the colour of scarlet, for it felt as if it 
were on fire, and my mother smiled still more decidedly than ever. 
Speak! I could not have spoken to be thus smiled on by Anneke. 

" There is nothing to be ashamed of, Corny, in rescuing a young 
lady from a lion, or in going to her father's to receive the thanks 
of the fiunily. The Mordaunts are a fiunily any one can visit 
with pleasure. Was the battle between you and the beast a very 
desperate conflict, my child P" 

'NPoh! mother; «lason ia a regular dealer in marvels, and he 
makes mountains of mole-hills. Li the first place, for ' jaws,' yott 
must substitute ' paws,' and for a 'young lady/ * her shawl.' " 

** Yes, I understand it was the shawl, but it was on her shoulders, 
and could not have been disengaged time enough to save her, had 
you not shown so much presence of mind ana courage. As for 
the 'jaws,' I beHeve that was my mistake, for Mr. JS^ewcome cer* 
tainV^said * claws.' " 

** Well, mother, have it your own way. I was of a little service 
to a very charming young woman, and she and her father were 
civil to me, as a matter of course. Herman Mordaunt is a name 
we all know, and, as you say, his is a family that any man may be 
proud of visiting, ^v, and pleased too." 

" How odd it IS, Corny,* added my mother, in a sort of musing, 
soliloquizing way, — "you are an only child, and Anneke Mordaunt 
is also an only child, as Dirck Follock has often told me." 

"Then Dirck has spoken to you frequently of Anneke before 
this, mother?" 

" Time and again ; they are relations, you must have beard ; as, 
indeed, you are yourself, if you did but know it." 

" IP— I related to Anneke Mordaunt, without being too near?'* 

My dear mother smiled again, while I felt sadly ashamed of 
myself at the next instant. 1 believe that a suspicion of the truth* 
as respects my infant passion, existed in that aear parent's mind 
"^m that moment. 

* Certainly related. Corny, and I wiU tell you how. My great* 
at-grandmother, Alida van der Heyden, was a first eousin of 
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Hermaa Mordaunt's^reat-great-graadmother, hy his mother't 
side, who was a Van SJeeck. 80, you see, you and Anneke are 
actuaJly related." 

''Just near enongh, mother, to put one at ease in their house, 
and not so near as to make relationship troublesome." 

" They tell me, my child, that Anneke is a sweet creature I " 

" If beauty, and modesty, and grace, and gentleness, and spirit, 
and sense, and delicacy, and virtue, and piety, can make any 
young woman of seventeen a sweet creature, mother, then Aimeke 
18 sweet." 

My dear mother seemed surprised at my warmth, but she 
smiled still more complacently than ever. Instead of pursuing 
the suliject, however, she saw nt to change it, by speakiuff of the 
prospects of the season, and ihe many reasons we all had for 
thanlcfdlness to God. I presume, with a woman's instinct, she 
had learned enough to satisfy her mind for the present. The 
aummer soon succeeded to the May that proved so momentous to 
me ; and I sought occupation in the fields. Occupation, however, 
would not do. Anneke was with me, go where I would ; and gkd 
was I when Dirck, about midsummer, in one of his periodical 
visits to Satanstoe, proposed that we should ride over, and make 
another visit to lolacsbush. He had written a note to say we 
should be glad to ask a dinner and beds, if it were convenient, for 
a day a short distance ahead ; and he waited the answer at the 
Keck. This answer arrived duly by mail, and was everything we 
could wish. Herman Mof daunt ottered us a hearty welcome, and 
sent the grateful intelligence that his daughter and Mary Wallace 
would both be present to receive us. I envied Dirck the manly 
feeling which had induced him to take this plain and respectable 
course to his object. 

We went across the country, accordingly, and reached Lilacs- 
bush several hours before dinner. Anneke received us with a 
bright sufiusion of the face, and kind smiles ; though I could not 
detect the sli^^htest difference in her manners to ei&er. To both 
was she gracious, gentle, attentive, and lady-like. No allusion 
was made to the past, except a few remarks that were given on 
the sulject of the theatre. The officers had continued to play 

until the th had been ordered up the river, when Bulstix>de, 

Billings, Harris, virtuous Marcia, and all, had proceeded to 
Albany in company. Anneke thought there was about as much to 
be displeased with, as there was to please, in these representations; 
though her removal to the countrynad prevented her seeing more 
than three of them all. It was admitted all round, however, that 
Bulstrode played admirably : and it was even regretted by certain 
persons that he should not have been devoted to the stage. We 
passed the night at Lilacsbush, and remained an hour or two after 
breakfast next morning. I had carried a warm invitation from 
both my parents to Herman Mordaunt, to ride over, with the 
young ladies, and taste the fish of the Sound; and the visit was 
returned in the course of the month of September. My m^er 
received Anneke as a relation ; though I believe that both Her- 
jDan Mordaunt and his daughter were surprised to learn that they 
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eame witibm er^n iibe wide embrace of Dnteh kindred. They did 
not seem displeased, however, for the family name of iny mother 
was good, and no one need have been ashamed of affinity to ker, 
on li^ own aoeoont. Our ^ests did not remain the m^ht, but 
they left us in a sort of a chaue that Herman Mordaont kept for 
countiy use, about an hour before sunset. I mounted my horse, 
and rode five miles with the party, on its way back, and then took 
my leave of Anneke, as it tamed oat, for many, many weaxy 
months. 

The year 1757 was memorable in the colonies, by the progress 
of the war, and as much so in New York as in any other province. 
Montcahn had advanced to the head of Lake George, had taken 
Fort William Henry, and a fearful massacre of the garrison had 
succeeded. This bold operation left the enemy in possession of 
Champlain ; and the strong post of Ticonderoga was adequately 
garrisoned by a formidable force. A general gloom was cast ov«r 
the political affairs of the colony ; and it was understood that a 
great effort was to be made the succeeding campaign to repair the 
JOSS. Kumoor spoke of large reinforcements from home, and of 
greater levies in the colonies themselves than had been hitiberto 
attempted. Lord Loudon was to return home, and a veteran of 
tlie name of Abercrombie was to succeed him in the command <^ 
all the forces of the king. Begiments began to arrive from the 
West Indies ; and, in the coarse of the winter of 1757-8, we heard 
at Satanstoe of the gaieties that these new forces had introduced 
into the town. Among other things, a regtdar coips of Thespians 
had arrived from tiie West Lidies. 



CHAPTEEX. 

** D«ff basfj-piidding, wlukt nnproimued jor 
Bxpuida my heart to meet thee in Sa^oy I 
Doom'd o'er the world through derioiu pathgto ntm. 
Eacb dime my ootmtry, and each houae my home> 
My bobI is sooth'd, my ctees hare found an end : 
I greet my longboat, nnfbrgotten firiead."— Bablow. 

Thb winter was soon drawing to a dose, and my twenly-firsfe 
birthday was past. My fftther and Colonel Follock, who came 
over to smoke more than usual that winter with mj fal^r, b^gan 
to talk of the journey Dirck and I were to take, m quest of the 
patent. Maps were procured, calcuktions were nuide, and dif- 
ferent modes of mroceeoinff were proposed, by the various membors 
of the family. ± will acknowledge that the sight of the large, 
coarse parchment map of the Mooseridge Patent, as the new 
acquisition was called, from the circumstance of the surveyors 
having shot a moose on a particular ridge of land in its centre, 
excited certain feelings of avarice within my mind. There wer» 
streams meandering among hills and valleys ; little lakes, or ponds, 
as they were eironeoosly called in the language of the country, 
dotted the sur&ce ; and there were all the artistical proo& oi & 
mduable estate that a good map-maker could devise, to render the 
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whole f^eaaag acid ^onuaing.* If it -were a good thing to be the 
lieir oi Satanstoe, it was hr better to be the tenant in common, 
-with my friend Dirck, of all these ample plains, rich bottoms, 
£owing sfreams and picturesq^ue lakes. In a word, for the first 
time in the history of the col<Hues, the Littlepages had become the 
owners of what might be termed an estate. According to oar New 
York parlance, six or eight hundred acres are not an estate ; nor 
two or three ^oosand, scarcely ; but ten, or twenty, and much 
more, forty thousand acres of iiuid might be dignified with the 
name of an estate ! 

The first knotty point discussed, was to settle the maimer in 
which Dirck and mvself should reach Mooseridge. Two modes 
of going as far as Albany offered, and on one of these it was our 
first concern to decide. We might wait until the river opened, 
and go as far as Albany in a sloop, of which one or two left town 
each week when business was aotiye, as it was certain to be in the 
spring of the year. It was thought, however, that the army would 
require most of the means of transportation of this nature that 
ofiered ; and it might put us to both inccmvenience and delay to 
wait on the tardy movements of quartermasters and contractors. 
My grandfather shook his head when the thing was named, and 
advised us to remain as independent as possible. 

*' Have as little as possible to do with such people, Corny," pot 
in my grandfather, now a ffrey-headed, venerable-looking old gen* 
tleman, who did not wear nis wig half the time, but was content 
to appear in a pointed night-cap and gown at ail hours, untiL just 
before dinner was announced, when he invariably came forth 
dressed as a gentleman — "Have as little as possible to do with 
these gentry. Corny. Money, and not honour, is their game ; and 
you will be treated like a oarrel of beef, or a bag of potatoes, if 
you fall into their hands. If vou move with the army at all, keep 
among the real soldiers, my boy, and, above aU. things, avoid the 
contractors." 

It was consequently determined that there was too muchunoer* 
tain^ and delay in waiting for a passage to Albany by water ; £ot 
it was known that the voyage itself often lasted ten days, or a fort- 
night, and it would be so late before we could sail, as to render 
this delay very inconvenient. The other mode of journeying wag 
to go before the snow had melted from the roads, by the aid of 
which it was quite posuble to make the distance between Satanstoe 
and Albany in three days. 

Certain considerations of ec<Hiomy next ofiered, and we settled 
down on the following plan; which, as it strikes me, is, evennow^ 
worthy of being mentioned on account of its prudence and judg- 
ment. It was well known that there would be a great demand for 
horses for the army, as well as for stores, provisicms, &c., of various 

* Fortj yean ago, a gentleman in Kevr Yorkpiorchaeed a considerable bodj of wild 
land, on the faith of the map. When he came to examine his new property, it waa 
Ibnnd to be particnlarlj wanting in water-eoarses: The surveyor was soaght, aai 

rebuked for his deception, the map haying "^ 

ligr down all these streams here, where none 
poidiaaeir, poasting to the document. " W 
without riTers P" was the answer.— Esixob, 
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sorts. Now, we had on the Neck several stout liorses, that were 
falling into years, though still serviceable and good for a campaign. 
Colonel FoUock had omers of the same description, and when the 
eayahrjr of the two farms were all assembled at Satanstoe, there 
were found to be no fewer than fourteen of the venerable animals. 
These made just three four-horse teams, besides leaving a pair for 
a lighter load. Old, stout lumber sleighs were bought, or found, 
and repaired ; and Jaap, having two other blacks with him, was 
sent off at the head of what my father called a brigade of lumber 
sleighs, all of which were loaded with the spare pork and flour of 
the two families. The war had rendered these articles quite high, 
but the ho^ that were slaughtered at Christmas had not yet bmi 
sold ; and it was decided that Dirck and myself could not com- 
mence our career, as men who had to buy and sell fix)m the 
respective farms, in any manner more likely to be useful to us and 
to our parents than this. As Yaap^s movements were necessanly 
slow, he was permitted to precede JDirck and myself by two entire 
days, giving nim time to clear the Highlands before we left 
Satanstoe. The negroes carried the provender for their horses, 
and no small portion of the food, and all of the cider that was 
necessary for their own consumption. No one was ashamed of 
economizing with his slaves in this manner ; the law of slavery 
itself existing principally as a money-making institution. When 
everythinff was ready, we had to listen to much good advice from 



our friends, previously to launching ourselves into the world. 
What Colonel Follock said to Dirck, the latter never told me ; but 
the following was pretty much the form and substance of that which 
I received froia my own father — ^the interview taking place in a Httle 
room he called his "oflSce ;" or " study," as Jason used to term it. 
" Here, Corny, are all the bills or invoices, properly made out," 
my father commenced, handing me a small sheaf of papers ; " and 
you will do well to consult tiiem before you make any sales. Here 
are letters of introduction to several gentlemen in the army, whose 
acquaintance I cotdd wish you to cufiivate. This, in particular, is 
to my old captain, Charles Merrewether, who is now a Lieut- 
Colonel, and commands a battalion in the Soyal Americans. You 
will find him of great service to you while you remain with the 
army, I make no doubt. Pork, they tell me, if of the quality 
of that you will have, ought to bring three half joes the barrel— 
and you might ask that much. Should accident procure you aa 
invitation to the table of the Commander-in-Chief, as may happen 
through Colonel Merrewhether's friendship, I trus^ you will do 
full credit to the loyalty of the Littlepages. Ah ! there's the flour, 
too ; it ought to be worth two half joes the barrel, in times like 
these. I have thrown in a letter or two to some of the Schuylers, 
with whom I served when of your age. They are first-rate people, 
remember, and rank among the highest families of tiie colomes ; 
roll of good old Van Cortlandt blood, and well crossed with the 
Eensellaers. Should any of them ask you about the barrel of 

"ngues, that you will find marked T • 

Any of whom, sirF the Schuylers, the Cortlandte, or tha 
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"Pob! any of the snUers, or contraeiors, I mean, of coarse. 
Tou can tell them that they were cored at home, and that you dare 
recommend them as fit for the Commander-in-Chiers own table." 

Such was the character of my father's parting instructicns. 
My mother held a different discourse. 

"Corny, my beloved child," she said^ "this will be an aU- 
important journey to you. Not only are you going far from home, 
but you are going to a part of the country where much wiU be 
to be seen. 1 hope you will remember what was promised for 
grou, by your sponsors in baptism, and also what is owing to your 
own good name, and that of your family. The letters you take 
with you will probably introduce you to good company, and that 
9» a great begmniDg to a youth. I wish you to cmtiyate the 
society of reputable females, Corny. My sex has great influence 
on the conduct of yours, at your time of life, and both your man- 
ners and principles will be aided by being as much with women of 
character as possible." 

" But, mother, if we are to go any distance with the army, as 
both my father and Colonel Follock wish, it will not be in our 
power to be much in ladies' society." 

" I speak of the time you will pass in and near Albany. I do 
not expect you will find accomplished women at Mooseridge, nor, 
should you really go any distance with the troops, though I see no 
occasion for your going with them a single foot, since you are not 
a soldier, do I suppose you will find many reputable women in the 
camp ; but, avail yourself of every favourable opportunity to ao 
into good company. I have procured a letter for you, from a lac^ 
of one of the great families of this county, to Madame Schuyler 
who is above all other women, they tell me, in and around Albany 
Her you must see, and I charge you, on your duty, to deliver this 
letter. It is possible, too, that Herman Mordaunt " 

" What of Herman Mordaunt and Anneke, mother?" 

" I spoke only of Herman Mordaunt himself, and did not men- 
tion Anneke, boy," answered my mother, smiling; "though I 
doubt not that the daughter is with the father. Tliey left town, 
for Albany two months since, my sister Legge writes me, and 
intend to pass the summer north. I will not deceive you. Corny, 
so you shall hear all that your aunt has written on the subject. 
In the first place, she says Herman Mordaimt has gone on publio 
service, havmg an especial appointment for some particular duty 
of importance, that is private, out which it is known will detain 
him near Albany, and among the northern posts, until the close of 
the season, though he gives out to the world he is absent on 
account of some land he has in Albany county. His daughter 
and* Mary Wallace are with him, with several servants, and they 
have taken up with them a sleigh-load of conveniences ; that looks 
like remaining. Now, vou ought to hear the rest, my child, 
tJ^ou^h I feel no apprehension when such a youth as yourself is 
put m competition with any other man in the colony. Yes, 
though your own mother, I think I may say thai! 

** What is it, mother P— never mind me ; I shall do well enough, 
depend on it— that is— but what is it, dear mother? 
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''Why, your aunt says, it is whispered amonr a few in town, a 
▼ery few only, but whispered* that Heiman llardaiint gel; the 
aTOK>intment named, merely that he might have a pretence for 
taking Anneke near the — --th, in which regiment it seems, there 
is a baronet's son, who is a sort of relatiye of his, and whiimi he 
wishes to many to Anneke." 

" I am Sony, then^ that my aunt Legge listens to any sneh nn* 
worthy gossip I" I indignantly oried. " My life on it, Anneke 
Mordannt never contemplated so indelicate a thing!" 

"No one supposes Anneke does, or did. Bnt fathen axe not 
danghters, Corny ; no, nor mothers neither, as I can freely say, 
seeing yon are my only child. Herman Mordaont may imagine 
all this in kis hearty and Anneke be eveiything that is innocent 
and delicate." 

" And how can my atmt Legge's informants know what is in 
Herman Mordaont's heart P" 

" HowP— I suppose they judge by what th^ find in their own, 
niy son : a common means of coming at a neighbour's Rulings, 
tuouffh I believe virtues are rarely detected by the same process.** 

" Ay, and judge of others by themselves. The means may be 
eommon, mother, but they are not infallible." 

"Certainly not, Comv, and that will be a ground of hope to 
you. Semember, my child, you can bring me no daughter i shall 
love half as well as 1 feel I can love Anneke Mordaunt. We are 
zelated too, her father's great-great-grandmother—" 

"Never mind the. great-great-grandmother, my dear, good,- 
excellent parent. After this I smdl not attempt to have any 
secret from you. Unless Anneke Mordaunt consent to be your 
dau^ter, you will never have one." 

"Do not say that. Corny, I beseech you," cried my mother, a 
good deal frightened. "Kemember, there is no aceountiDg for 
tastes ; the army is a formidable rival, and, after all, this Mr. 
Bulstrode, I think you call him, may prove as acceptable to An- 
neke as to her father. Do not say so cruel a thing, I entreat ci 
you, dearest, dearest Corny." 

" It is not a minute, mother, since you said how little yon 
apprehended for me, when opposed by any other man in the 
province !" 

" Yes, child, but that is a very different thing from seeing you 
pass all your days as a heartless, comfcnrdeBS old bachelor. There 
are fifty young women in this very coimty I could wish to see you 
united to, in preference to witnessing such a calamity." 

" Well, mother, we wiU say no more about it. But is it true 
that Mr. Worden actually intends to be of our party F" 

" Both Mr. Worden and Mr. Newcome, I believe. We shall 
scarcely know how to spare the first, but he conceives he has a 
call to accompany the arm v, in which there are so few chaplains ; 
and souls are called to tneir last dread account so suddenly in 
war, that one does not know how to refuse to let him go." 

My poor, confiding mother ! When I look back at the ipast, 

i remember the manner in which the £ev. Mr. Worden dis- 

ffged the duties of his sacred office during the campaign that 
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gooeeeded, I oannot but anile at tiiemMmarm winch eonfidenee 
mimifests itself in wonum. The sec hu « mtural diBpontkm to 
pkoe t^eir trusts in priests, bya yeiy simple process of tnosfening 
fteir own dispositions to the boeoms of tnose tfaey believe set 
wart for pnrely holy obiects. WeQ, we Uyc and lesm. I dare say 
tnat many are what tney profess to be, but I have lived long 
enongh now to know aU are not. As for Mr. Worden, he had one 
good point about him, at any rate. His £nends and his enemies 
saw the worst of him. He was no k^pocrite, but his associates 
saw the man very much as he was. Stul I am hr firom wishing 
to hold up this imported mimster as a model of Christian graces 
for my descendants to admire. No one can be more convinced 
than myself how much sectsrians are prone to sabstitote thrar 
own narrow notions of right and wrong for Ihe law of God, con- 
founding acts that are pmecHy innocent in tibemselTes with sin ; 
but, at me same time, Xam guite aware, too, that appearances are 
ever to be consulted in cases of morals, and that it is a minor ' 
virtue to be decent in matters of manners. The Bev. Mr. 
Worden, whatever might have been his positionas to snbetantials,. 
certainly carried the external of Hbeialily to the verge of in- 
discretion. 

A day or two after Ihe canversatioa I have related, our party 
left Satanstoe with some Mai. The team belonged eqoaUy to 
ihe Follocks and the Littlepaces, one horse being the properlTof 
m^ father, while the other fielonced to Colonel FoDock. The 
Bieigh, an old one new painted for the occasion, was the sole pro- 
per^ of the latter gentleman, and was ocmsigned, in mercantile 
phrase, to Direk, in order to be disposed of as soon as we should 
reach the end of oar jcnmcv'. "We had three buffalo-skins, or 
rather two buffido (bison) skins and one bear-skin. The last, 
beins trimmed with scatiet cloth, had a particulaily warm and 
comlortable appearance. The largest skin was placed on the hind- 
seat, and thrown over the back of the sleigji, as a matter of course; 
and, though this back was high enoos^ to break off the wind from 
our heads and necks, the skin not onl^ covered it, bat it huns two 
or three feet down behind, as is becoming in a gentleman's sleigh. 
The other buffalo was spread in ishe bottom of the sleigh, as a 
carpet for all four, leavmg an apron to come in front upon 
Dirck's and my lap, as a protection against Ihe oM in that 
quarter. The bear-skin formed a coshioB for us in front, and 
an apron for Mr. Worden and Jason, who sat behind. Our 
trunks had gone on the lumber sleighs, that is, mine and Dirck's 
had thus been sent, while oar two companions found room for 
theirs in the conveyance in which we went ourselves. 

It was March 1st, 1768, ihe morning we left Satanstoe, en this 
memorable excursion. The winter had proved as was common in 
our latitude, though there had been more snow along the coast 
than was usual. Salt air and snow do not agree wdll together: 
but I had driven in a sleigh over the Neck, most of the montii of 
Feibruazy, thousiL there were symptoms of a thaw, and of a souti^ 
eily wind, the day we left home. My father observed this, and 
be advised me to take the iwmI thiooc^tibeesntreoftheaoiiDtgr* 
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and get among the hills as soon as possible. Not only was th^m 
always more snow in that part of the country, but it resisted ih^ 
influence of a thaw much longer than that which had fallen near 
the sea or Sound. I got my mother's last kiss, my father's last 
shake of the hand, my grandfather's blessing, stepped into the 
' sleigh, took the reins crom Dirck, and drove on. 

A party^ in a sleigh must be composed of a very sombre sort of 
persons, if it be not a merry one. In our case, everybody was 
visposed to g[ood-humour ; though Jason could not pass along the 
hignway, in x ork Colony, without giving vent to his provincial, 
Connecticut hypercriticism. Everything was Dutch, according 
to his view of matters ; and when it failed of being Dutch, why^ 
it was York-Colony. The doors were not in the right places ; the 
windows were too large, when they were not too small ; things 
had a cabbage-look ; the people smelt of tobacco ; and hasfy^ 
pudding was called "suppaan." But these were trifles; and 
being used to them, nobody paid much attention to what our 
puritanical neighbour saw flt to pour out, in the humility and 
meekness of his soul. Mr. Worden chuckled, and urged Jason 
on, in the hope of irritating Dirck ; but Dirck smoked through it 
all, with an indifference that proved how much he really despised 
the critic. I was the only one who resented this supercilious 
ignorance ; but even I was often more disposed to laugh than to 
be anffry. The signs of a thaw increased, as we got a few miles 
from home ; and by the time we reached White Plains, the 
** south wind" did not blow " softly," but freshly, and the snow in 
the road became sloppy, and rills of water were seen ranning 
down the hill-sides, m a way that menaced destruction to the 
sleighing. On we drove, however, and deeper and deeper we got 
among tne hills, until we found not only more snow, but fewer 
symptoms of immediately losingit. Our first day's work carried 
MS well into the manor of the V an Cortlandts, where we passed 
the night. Next morning the south wind was still blowing, 
sweeping over the fields of snow, charged with the salt air of the 
ocean ; and bare spots began to show themselves on all the 
acclivities and hill-sides — ^an admonition for us to be stirring. 
We breakfasted in the Highlands, and in a wild and retired part 
of them, though in a part where snow and beaten roads were still 
to be found. We had escaped from the thaw, and no longer felt 
any uneasiness on the subject of reaching the end of our journey 
on runners. The second day brought us fairly through the 
mountains, out on the plains of Dutchess, permitting us to sup at 
Fishldll. This was a living settlement, the people appearing to 
me to live in abundance, as certainly they did in peace and quiet. 
They made little of the war, and asked us many questions con- 
cerning the army, its commanders, its force, and its objects. 
After quittia^ Fisnkill we found a great change, not only in the 
countiy, but m the weather. The first was level, as a whole, and 
was much better settled than I could have believed possible so 
far in the interior. As for the weather it was quite a different 
^imate from that we had left below the highlands. Not only was 

3 morning cold, cold as it had been a month earlier with us, but 
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ihe Bnow still lay two or three feet in depth on a ierel, and the 
dbiffhing was as good as heart could wish. 

That afternoon we overtook Yaap and the brigade of Imnber* 
sleighs. Everything had gone right, and after giving the fellow 
some fresh instraciions, I passed him, proceeding on our route. 
This parting did not take place, however, until the following had 
been uttercS. between us : 

" Well, Yaap," I inquired, as a sort of close to the previous 
discourse, " how do you like the upper counties P" 

A loud negro laugn succeeded, and a repetition of the question 
was necessary to extort an answer. 

"Lor*, Maflser Corny, how you t'ink I know, when dere nofin 
but snow to be seen P" 

" There was plenty of snow in Westchester ; yet, I dare say you 
could give some opinion of our own county ?" 
• " 'Cause I know him, sah; inside and out, and all over, Masser 
Corny." 

"Well, but you can see the houses, and orchards, and bams^ 
and fences, and other things of that sort P" 

" 'Em pretty much like our'n, Masser Corny ; why you bother 
xer with sich question?" 

lere another burst of loud, hearty "yah— yah— yahs" suc- 
ceeded ; and Yaap had his laugh out before another word could be 
got out of him, when I put the question a third time.t 

" Well, den, Masser Corny, sin' yon will know, dis is my mind. 
Dis country is oncomparable wid our ole coimty, sah. De houses 
seem mean, de bams look empty, de fences be low, and the niggers, 
ebbeiy one of 'em, look cold, sah— yes, sah— 'ey look berry cold !" 

As a "cold negro" was a most pitiable object in negro eyes, I 
saw by this summary that Yaap had commenced his travels in 
mueh of the same temper of superciliousness as Jason I^ewcome. 
It struck me as odd at the time ; but, since that day, I have ascer* 
tained that this feeling is a very general travelling companion for 
those who set out on their first journey. 

We passed our third night at a smiul hamlet called Ehinebeck, 
in a settlement in which many German names were to be found. 
Here we were travelling through the vast estates of the Living- 
stons, a name well-known in our colonial history. We breakfasted 
at Claverack, and passed through a place called Einderhook — a 
village of Low Dutch origin, and of some antiquity. That night 
we succeeded in coming near Albany, by making a very hard day's 
drive of it. There was no village at the place wnere we slept ; but 
the house was a comfortable, and exceedingly neat Dutch tavern. 
After quitting FishkiU we had seen more or less of the river, until 
we passed Claverack, where we took our leave of it. It was covered 
witn ice, and sleighs were moving about it, with great apparent 
security ; but we md not like to tiS'' it* Aa we were now about to 
enter Albany, the second largest town in the colony, and one of 
the largest inland towns of the whole coiintry, if such a word can 
properly be given to a place that Ues on a navigable river, it was 
thought necessary to make some few arrangement^i, in order to do 
it decently. Instead of quitting the tavern at daylight, therefore. 
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as bad been oar pnetioe |^x«Tioiiiflbr> we reniaiiied ui^ 
fast, haying recourse to <mr tronks in tiio meantime. Direik^ 
Jason, and mysebf, had pnorided oonelvsa with for caps for tihe 
joom^, with ear-lans and other oontmanoes for keeping oneseif 
warm. The cap of Dirck, andn^ own, wereof veiy mie martena' 
skins, and as thi^ were ronndaaa hi^ and each was sunnonnted 
with a handsome tail that fell down behind* thevhad both a smart 
and military air. I thought I hadneror seen l/irc^ look so noUj 
and well as he did in his cap, and I oot a few compliments on my 
own air in mine, though tfa^ were only from my mother, who, I do 
think, would feel disposed to praise me, erea if I looked wretchedty • 
The cap of Jason was better auted to his purse, being lower, 
and of fox-skins, though it had a tail also. Mr. W<Mrden had de^ 
dined trayellin^ in a cm, as moisoifced to his holy office. Accord- 
jng^ he wore his derical beaver, which differed a 'little from the 
<xrainaiy cocked-hats, Ihat we all wore aa a matter of course, 
though not so much so as to be very striking. All of us had over* 
coats well-trimmed with furs, mine and Dirck's bdng really hand- 
some, with trimmings of marten, while those of our companion, 
were less showy and ezpenanre. On a consultation, Dirck and I 
decided that it was better taste to enter the town in traveller's 
dresses than to enter it in any other, and we merely smartened up 
■a little, in order to appear as gentlemen. The case was very dit^ 
f erent with Jason. Accordinff to his idea a man shoidd wear hia 
best clothes on a journey, ana I was surprised to see him appear 
atbreak&st, in black breeches, striped woollen stockings, laarga 
plated buckles in his shoes, and a coat that I well knew he re£- 
gioufily reserved for high-dj»rs and holidays. This coat was of a 
jBght i>ea-green colour, and but little adapted to the season ; but 
Jason had not much notion of the fitness of things, in genenl, ia 
matters of taste. Dirck and myself wore our ordinary snuff- 
eoloured coats under our Aus ; but Jason threw aside all tne over- 
coats, when we came near Albany, in order to entMr the place in 
his best. Fortunately for him, the day was mild, and there was a 
bright sun to send its warm rays throu^ the pea-green covering, 
to Keep his blood from chilling. As for Mx. Woraen, he wore a 
cloak a£ black cloth, laying aside all tibe furs, but a tippet sad 
muff, both of which he used habitually in cold weather. In this 
guoBe, then, we left the tavern, about nine in the morning, expect- 
ing to reach the banks of the river about ten. iN'or were we dis- 
appointed ; the roads being exoeUent, a light fall of snow having 
occurred in the night, to freshm the track. We had journeyed 
£*om near the southern boundary of the colony, to a place that 
stood at no great distance from its frontier settlements on the 
north. The town itself formed apleasing obiect, as we approached 
it, on the opposite side of the Hudson. There it lay, stretching 
along the low land on the margin of the stream, and on its western 
bank, sheltered by high hills, up the side of which the principal 
street extended for the distance of fully a quarter of a mue. Near 
the head of this street stood the fort, and we saw a brigade 
paraded in the open ground near it^ wheeling and marching about. 
The spires of two cuurehes were visible, one, the oldeii^ beinc 
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liie height at no gr^ diiianoe fixxm the lort ; or about half-wa^ 
tm the acdi^iy , \vhich forms the banier to the inner coontiy, on 
^BaJb aide of uie liyer. Both these buHdingB were of atone, of 
eoaffse, ahinde tenements being of very rare oceonence in the 
oolonj of New Yon^ though common enon^h farther ei^t.* I 
will own ihat not one of Qur party liked the idea of csrossmg the 
Hudson, in a loaded sleigh, on the ice, and that in the month of 
March. There were no streams about us to beerossed in this 
mode, nor was the cold exactly sufficient to render such a transit 
aafe, and we felt as the inexpenenced would be apt to feel in 
eireumstaaoes iao unpleasant. 1 must do Jason the ci^dit to admit 
that he showed more plain, practical, ^ood sense, than any of us, 
determining our course in the end by his view of the matter. As 
for Mr, Worden, howerer, nothing could induce him to venture 
on tbe ice in a sleigh, or near a sleigh, though Jason remonstrated 
in the following terms : — "Now, look here, Bev. Mr. Worden," 
"■^ason seldom omitted an^^body's titl&-^" yoaWe only to torn 
your eyes on the river to see it is dotted with sleighs, £» and near. 
There are highways north and south, and if that be the place 
where the crossing is at the town, it is more like a thorougmare 
than a spot that is risky. In my judgment, these people who live 
hereabouts ought to know whether there is any danger or not." 

Obvious as was this truth, " £ev. Mr. Worden" made us stop on 
terra firma^ and permit him to quit the sleigh, that he mij^ht cross 
the rivar on foot. Jason ventuied a hint or two about &ith and 
its virtues, as he stripped himself to the pea-green, in order to 
enter the town in proper guise, throwing aside everything that 
concealed his finery. As forDirck and myself^ we kept our seats 
manfully, and troU^d on the river at the point where we saw 
sleighs and foot-passengers going and coming in some numbers. 
The Eev. Mr. Worden, however, was not content to take the 
beaten i^ath, for he knew there was no more security in being out 
on liie ice, near a sleigh, than there was in being t» it, so he 
diverged from the road, which crossed at the ferry, striking 
diagonally athwart the river towards the wharves dL the place. !U 
seemed to me to be a sort of a h(dulay amons the young and 
idle, one sleigh passing us after another, mled with young men and 
maidens, all sparkling with the excitement of the moment, and 
gay with youth and spirits. We were nearly across the river, 
when a sleigh more handsomely equipped than any we had yet 

* In noilnng ims the difl^eaoe of oharaoter between the people of Kew Kng|»»<l 
and those of the middle colonies more appsient than in the nature of the dwelBngi. 
In New York, for instance, men worth thousands dwelt in humble, low (ususJIt one 
fftory) dwellings of stone, having window-shutters freauentlj within as well u without, 
and tne other appUancee of comfort; whereas, the farmer farther east was seldom 
wtMied, though his means were limited, unleas be Hved in a house aa good as his 
aeif^bbour's ; and the strife dotted the whole of their ccdoniee with wooden buildings, 
of great pretension for the age, that rarely had even exterior shutters, and which 
fretfuently stood for generations unfinished. The difference was not of Dnteh ori^n. 
iat it was just as apparent in New Jersey or Pennajlvania aa in New York, aandl 
tidnk it may be attributed to a very obvious consequence of a general eauality of 
condition, a state of society in which no one is content to wear even the seni blMic e of 
povertT» out those who cannot by any means prevent it; but in wbicK aU itiife to 
f0l M Idi^ M poMiUe, in appearanceB at leaat.~B]>isoB. 
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seen daahed down the bank and came wlurling past us like a 
comet. It was full of ladies, vnih the excepticm of one gentleman, 
who stood erect in front, driving. I Tecognised Bnlstrode, in ftm 
like all of ns, capped and tailed, if not pmmed, while among the 
half-dozen pairs of brilliant eyes thatwere tomed withtheir owners' 
smiling faces on ns, I saw one which nerer ooold be forppotten by 
me, tnkt belonged to Anneke Mordannt. I question ir we were 
recognised, for the passage was like that of a meteor ; but I could 
not avoid turning to gaze after the gay party. This change of 
position enabled me to Be a witness of a very amusing oonseqnenoe 
cf Mr. Worden's experiment. A sleigh was coming in our direct 
tion, and the party in it seeing one who was known for a clergy- 
man walking on tiie ice, turned aside and approached him on a 
gallop, in order to offer the courtesy of a seat to a man of his 
sacred profession. Our divine heard the bells^ and fearful of 
having a sleiffh so near him, he commenced a downright flight, 
pursued by the people in the sleigh as fast as their horses could 
follow. Everybody on the ice pulled up to gaze in wonder at 
this strange spectacle, until the whole par^ reached the shore, the 
Eev, Mr. Worden pretty well blown, as the reader may suppose. 

CHAPTER XI. 

** Bid phyaioians talk our reins to temper. 
And with an argoment new-set a pulse ; 
Then think, mylord, of reasoning unto lore.*'— Yomra* 

As the road from the ferry into the town ran along the bank of the 
river, we reached the point where the Rev. Mr. Worden had landed 
precisely at the same instant with his pursuers, who had been 
obliged to make a little circuit in order to get off the ice. I do not 
know which party regarded the other in the greatest astonishment 
— the hunted or the hunters. The sleigh had in it two fine-looking 
young fellows, that spoke English with a slight Dutch accent, and 
three young women, whose bright coal-black eyes betokened sur- 
prise a little mitigated by a desire to lau{?h. Seeing that we were 
all strangers, I suppose, and that we clauned the runaway as be* 
longing to our party, one of the young men raised his eap very 
respectfdly, ana opened the discourse by asking in a very civu 
tone—** what ails the reverent gentleman, to make him ran so 
fdstr 

" Run !" exclaimed Mr. Worden, whose lungs had been plajrtng 
like a blacksmith's bellows. ** Run ! and who would not run to 
•save himself from being drowned V* 

" Drowned !*' repeated the young Dutchman, looking round at 
the river, as if to ascertain whether the ice were actually movinij. 
** Why does the Dominie suppose there was any danger of that T* 

As Mr. Worden's bellows were still hard at work,l explained to 
the young Albanians that we were strangers just arrived from the 
vicinity of New York ; that we were unaccustomed to frozen rivers, 
and had never crossed one on the ice before ; that our reverend 
companion had chosen to walk at a distance from the road, in order 
to be in less danger should any team break in, and that he had 
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«AtoT&Uy mil to avoid their sleig'h when he saw it -approaching. 
The Albanians beard this account in re^ectful silence, though I 
-could see the two young men casting sly glances at each otiiier, and 
that even the ladies had some little dimcultv in altogether sup- 
nressing their smiles. When it was througn, the oldest of the 
JDutohmen— a fine, dare-devil, roystering-looking fellow of four or 
'five-and-twenty, whose dress and mien, however, denoted a person 
of the un^er class,*— begged a thousand pardons for his mistake, 
•quitting nis sleigh and insisting on having the honours of shaking 
<hands with the whole of us. His name was ' Ten Eyck,' he said ; 
* Guert Ten Eyck,* and he asked permission, as we were strangers, 
«f doing the honour of Albany to us. Everybody in the place knew 
Jiim, which, as we afterwards ascertained, was true ODough, for he 
liad just as much reputation for fun and frolic as at all comported 
with respectability ; keeping alone:, as it were, on the very verge 
of the pale of reputable people, without being thrown entirely out 
fit it. The young females with him were a shade below his own 
jiatural position in society, tolerating his frolics on account of this 
circumstance, aided as it was by a singularly manly face and person, 
a hearty and ready laugh, a full purse, and possibly by the secret 
hope of being the happy individual who was designed by Providence 
to convert * a reformed rake into the best of husbands.' Of course, 
all tills was unknown to us at the time, and we accepted Guert Ten 
Eyck's proffers of civility in the spirit in which they were offered. 
Me inquired at what tavern we intended to stop, and promised an 
early call. Then, shaking us all round by the hana again with 
ffreat cordiality, he took his leave. His companion doffed a very 
Gashing, high, wolf-skin cap to us, and the black-eyed trio, on the 
liind seat, smiled graciously, and away they drove at a furious rate, 
startling all the echoes of Albany with their bells. By this time 
Mr. Worden was seated, and we followed more moderately, our 
team having none of the Dutch courage of a pair of horses fresh 
from the stable. Such were the circumstances under which we 
made our entrance into the ancient city of Albany. We were all 
in hopes the little affair of the chase would soon be forgotten, for 
fio one likes to be associated with a ridiculous circumstance, but 
iro counted without our host. Guert Ten Eyck was not of a tempe- 
Tament to let such an affair sleep, but, as I afterwards ascertained, 
lie told it with the lau^ng emoellishments that belonged to his 
Teckless oharacter, until, in turn, the Rev. Mr. Worden came to be 
known, throughout all that region, by the nickname of the *' Loping 
Dominie." 

The reader may be assured our eyes were about us, as we drove 
through the streets of the second town in the colony. We were not 
unacoustomed to houses constructed in the Dutcn style in l^ew 
York, though the English mode of building had been most in vogue 
there for half a century. It was not so with Albany, which re- 
mained, essentially, a Dutch town in 1768. We heard little beside 
Dutch as we passed along. The women scolded their children in 
Low Dutch, a use, by the way, for which the language appears 
jnngnlarly well adapted ; the negroes sang Dutch songs ; the men 
called to each other in Dutch, and Dutch rang in our ears as we 
walked our horses through the streets towards the tavern. There 

H 
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irere numy Boldiera about, and other proofs of the presenee of a ocm^ 
nderable militar;^ force were not wanting ; still, the place struck 
me as very provincial and peculiar after New York. Nearly aU 
the houses were built with their gables to the streets, and eajoh. had 
heavy wooden Dutch stoops, wim seats, at its door. A few had 
small court-yards in front, and, here and there, was a building of 
somewhat more pretensionthan usual. I do not think, however, there 
were fifty houses in the place that were built with their gables off the 
line of the streets.* We were no sooner housed than JDirck and I 
sallied forth to look at the place. Here we were, in one of the oldest 
towns of America — a place that could boast of much more than a 
century's existence, and it was natural to feel ouriousto look about 
one. Our inn was in the principal street — that which led up the 
hill towards the fort. This street was a wide avenue, that quite 
put Broadway out of countenance, so far as mere width was con- 
cerned. The High- street, as we English would call it, was oocu** 
pied by sleds filled with wood for sale ; sleds loaded with geese» 
turkeys, tame and wild, and poultry of all sorts ; sleds with venison^ 
0till in the skin, piled Up in neaps, &c.,— all these eastables beings 
collected, in unusual quantities, as we were told, to meet the extra* 
ordinary demand created by the difierent militarv messes. Deer 
were no strangers to us ; for Long Island was full of all sorts oi 
game, as were the upper counties of New Jersey. Even "West* 
Chester, old and well settled as it had become, was not yet alto-> 

f ether clear of deer, and nothing was easier than to knock over a 
uck in the highlands. Nevertheless, I hod never seen venison^ 
wild turkeys and sturgeons, in such quantities as they were to be 
seen tiiat day in the nnnci|>al street of Albany. 

The crowd coUectea in this street, the sleighs that were whirlinr 
past, filled with young men and maidens, the incessant jinking €1 
Dells, the spluttering and jawing in Low Dutch, the hearty Enelish 
oaths of sei^^fti^ts, and sutlers' -men, and cooks of messes, the loud 
laughs of the blacks, and the beauty of the cold clear day, altogether 
produced some such effect on me as I had experienced when I went 
to the theatre. Not the least striking picture of the scene waa 
Jason, in the middle of the street, gaping about him, in the cocked* 
hat, the pea-green coat, and the striped woollen stockings. Dirok 
and myself naturally examined the churches. These were two, as 
has been said already— one for the Dutch, and the other for the 
English. The first was the oldest. It stood at the point \fhere the 
two principal streets crossed each other, and in the centre of the 
street, leaving sufficient passages all round it. The building was 
Square, with a hiffh pointed roof, having a belfry and weathercock 
on its apex ; windows, with diamond panes and painted glass, and 
a porch that was well suited both to the climate and to appear* 

* The population of Albany could not haTe reached 4000 in 1758. Its Dut<^ 
character remained down to the close of this centnry, with gradual changes. The 
Mrriter can remember when quite as much Dutch as English was heard in tbe atreeta 
of AlbMiy, though it has now nearly disappeared. The present population moat be 
sear 40.000. Mr. Littlepage's deecriittion was, doubtless, correct at the time he 
wrote ; but Albany would now be considered a first-class country town in Europe, 
It has much better claims to compare with the towns of the old world, in niis 
•hMTMlar, than New York has to compare with their oapitala.— Edisob. 
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aaces.^ We were examining this Btmciiire, wlien Quert Ten Eydk 
accosted lu, in his frank off-hand way — 

•* Your servant, Mr. Littlepa^e ; yonp servant, Mr. FoUook," he 
cried, again shaking each oordially by the hand. " I was on the 
wav to uie tavern to look yon up, when I aoeidentally saw you here. 
A few gentlemen of my aoquaintanoe, who are in the habit of sup- 
ping together in the winter time, meet for the last joUifioation of 
the season to-night, and they have all expressed a wish to have the 
pleasure of your company. I hope you will allow me to say von 
will come ? We meet at nine, sup at ten, and break up at twelve, 
quite regularly, in a very sedate and prudent manner.' 

Hiere was something so frank and cordial, so simple and straight* 
forward in this invitation, that we did not know how to decline it. 
We both knew that the name of Ten £vck was respectable in tfa» 
colony ; our new acqaaintance was well dressed, he seemed to be in 
eood company when we first met him, his sleigh and horses had 
been actually of a more dashing stamp than usual, and his own 
attire had aU the peonUarities of a gentleman's, with the additioa 
of something even more decided and knowing than was common. 
It is true, the style of these peculiarities was not exactly such as I 
had seen in the air, manners, and personal decorations of those of 
Billings and Harris ; but they were none the less striking, and nona 
the less atlaractive ; the two Englishmen being '* macaronis," itam 
London, and Ten Eyck beincr a " buck" of Albany. 

" I thank you, very heartily, Mr. TenEyok/' I answered, ** both 
for myself and for my friend " 

''And will let me come for you at half-past eight, to diow you 
the way ?" 

'* Why, yes, sir ; I was about to say as much, if it be not giving 
yon too much trouble." 

"Do not speak of tr-p-ouple"--this last word will give a very 
good notion of Ghiert's accent, which I cannot stop to imitate 
at all times in writings— ** and do not say your Jre'ni, but your 
fre'ntz," 

" As to the two that are not here, I cannot positively answer; 
yonder, however, is one that can speak for himself." 

" I see him, Mr. littlepage, and will answer for him on my own 
account. Depent on it, he will come. But the Dominie — ^he has a 
hearttr look, and can help eat a turkey and swallow a glass of 
goot Madeira — I think I can rely on. A man cannot take all that 
active exercise without food." 

" Mr. Worden is a very companionable man, and is excellent 
company at a supper-table. I will communicate youc invitation, 
and nope to be able to prevail on him to be of the party." 

" T'at is enough, sir," returned Ten E^rck, op Guert, as I shall 
henceforth call him in general ; ** vere dere ist a vill, dere ist a vaj." 
Guert frequentiy broke out in such specimens of broken English^ 
whUe at other times he would speak almost as weU as any of us. 

• There were two churches of this charsoter built on this spot. The seeoud mnoh 
larger than the first, but of the same form, was built round the other, in which semoe 
was held to the last, when it was literaUy thrown out of the windows of its raooeseor. 
The last edifiee dUappeand about fbrty years since.— Bbitob. 
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** So Got pless yon, my dear Mr. littlepage, and make us lasii&gr 
Mends. I like yonr eonntenance, and my eye never deeeiyea me 
in these matters." 

Here, Gnert shook nsboth by the hand again most cordially, and 
left ns. Dirck and I next strolled np the mil, going as high as the 
English church, which stood also in the oen&e of the principal 
street, an imposing and massive edifice in stone. With tiie excep- 
tion of Mother l%lnity in New York, this was the largest^ and 
altogether the most important edifice devoted to the worship of my 
own chnrch I had ever seen. In Westchester, there were several 
of Queen Anne's churches, but none on a scale to compare with this. 
Our small edifices were usually without galleries, steeples, towers, or 
bells ; while St. Peter's, Albuiy, if not actually St. Fetor's, Bomei 
was a building of which a man might be proud. A little to our sur- 
prise, we found the Bev. Mr. Worden and Mr. Jason Newcpmehad; 
met at the door of this edifice, having sent a boy to the sextoh in 
quest of the key. In a minute or two, tne urchin returned, hnagin^ 
not only the key of the church, but the excuses of the sexton for 
not coming himself. The door was opened, and we went in. 

I have always admired the decorous and spiritual manner in 
which the Bev. Mr. Worden entered a building that had been 
consecrated to the services of the Deity. I know not how ta 
describe it; but it proved how completely he had been drilled 
in the decencies of nis profession. Off came his hat, of course ; 
and his manner, however feuietious and easy it may have been the 
moment before, changed on the instant to gravity and decorum. 
Not so with Jason, fie entered St Peter's, Albany, with exactly 
the same indifferent and cjrnical air with which he had seemed to 
regard everything but money, since he entered "York Colony." 
Usually, he wore his cocked-hat on the back of his head, thereby 
rendermg himself a lolloping, negligent, and, at the same time, 
defying air ; but I observed tnat, as we all uncovered, he broi^ht 
his own beaver up over his eyebrows, in a species of military 
bravado. To uncover to a church, in his view of the matter, was 
a sort of idolatry ; there might be images about, for anytidng he 
knew ; ** and a man could never be enough on his guard ag'in 
being carried away by such evil deceptions, as he had onoe bmre 
answered to a remonstrance of mine, tor wearing his hat in ovr own 
parish church. I found the interior of St. Peter s quite as imposing 
as its exterior. Three of the pews were canopied, having coats <n 
arms on their canopies. These, the boy told us, belonged to the 
Van Rensselaer and Schuyler families. All these were covered 
with black cloth, in mourning for some death in those ancient 
families, which were closely allied. I was very much struck with 
the dignified air that these patrician seats gave the House of God.* 

* I cannot recollect one of these canopied -pews that is now standinff in this part of 
the Union. The laet» of my knowledge, were in St. Mark's, New York, and I belieye 
belonged to the StuYresaots, the patron faxmly of that church. They were taken 
down when that building was repaired a few years since. This is one of the most 
innocent of all our innovations of this character. Distinctions in the House of Ood 
are opposed to the very spirit of the Christian religion } and it were fiir more fitting 
that pews should be altogether done away with, the true mode of assembling under 
the sacred roof, thau that men should be classed eyen at the foot of the altar. It 
may be (Questioned if a hatchment is now hung up, either on the dwelling, or in a 
ohorofa, in any part of America. They were to be neen, however, in thtf early part of 
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There urere also seyeral hatohments suspended against the walLs : 
some being placed there in commemoration of officers of rank, from 
home, who had died in the king's service in the colony ; and others 
to mark the deaths of some of the more distinguished of our own 
people. Mr. Worden expressed himself well pleased with ap- 
pearances of things, in and about this building, though Jason 
regarded all with ill-ooncealed disgust. 

" What is the meaning of them pews with tops to them, Corny ?*' 
the pedagogue whispered me, afraid to encounter the i>ar8on'8 
remarks, by his own criticism. 

'* They ore the pews of families of distinction in this place, Mr. 
Kewcome ; and the canopies, or tops, as you call them, are honour- 
aUe signs of their owners' conditions." 

•* Do you think their owners will sit under such ooyerings in 
paradise, Corny ?" continued Jason, with a sneer. 

" It is impossible for me to say, sir ; it is i>robable, howeyer, the 
just will not require any such mark to distinguish them from the 
unjust." 

*' Let me see," said Jason, lookin£[ round and affecting to count ; 
** there are just three-^Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, I suppose. 
"Waal, there's a seat for each, and they can be comfortable here, 
whatever may turn up hereafter" 

I turned away, unwilling to dispute the point, for I knew it was 
as hopeless to expect that a Danoury man would feel like a New 
Yorker, on such a subject, as it was to expect that a New Yorker 
oonld be made to adopt Danbury sentiments. On quitting St. 
Peter's, I communicated the invitation of Guert Ten Eyck to Mr. 
"Worden, and urged him to be of the party. I could see that the 
notion of a pleasant supper was anything but unpleasant to the 
missionary. Still he had his scruples, inasmuch as ne had not yet 
seen Ms reverend brother who had the charge of St. Peter's, did not 
know exactly the temper of his mind, and was particularly de- 
sirous of officiating for him, in the i>resenc6 of theprincipal per- 
sonages of the place, on the approachinfir Sunday. He had written 
a note to the chaplain ; for the person wno had the cure of the Epis- 
copalians held that rank in the army, St. Peter's being as mucn of 
aik official ohapel as a parish church ; and he must have an inter- 
yieiw with that individual before he could decide. Fortunately, as 
vre descended the street towards our inn, we saw the very person 
in question. The marks of the common office that these two oivines 
bore about their persons in their dress, sufficed to make them known 
to each other at a glance. In five minutes they had shaken hands, 
heard each man's account of himself, had given and accepted the 
invitation to preach, and were otherwise on free and easyterms. 
llr. Worden was to dine in the fort with the chaplain. We then 
walked forward towards the tavern. 

•* By the way, Mr. ," said Mr. Worden, in a parenthesis of 

the discourse, " the family of Ten Eyck is quite respectable, hero 
in Albany." 

" Very much so, sir— a family that is held in much esteem. I 

tb« present century. Whenerer taj sooh traces of ancient nsAfM are met with 
among oa bj the traveller firom the old world, he ia iq?t to miatake them for the 
ahadowa " that coming eventa cast before," inateMl of those of the paat.— Bdiiob, 
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tliall eoimt <m your assistii^ me, monmig a2id eye£mg, my dear 
Mr. Worden." 
" It is Burpriamg how the dergy do depend on each other for 

* assistance V *' 

*• Mtake yonr arranflfements accordingly, my good brother— I am 
qnite fresh, and haye brought a good stock of sermons ; not knowing 
how much might remain to be done in the army. Corny," in a 
half- whisper, " you can let our new friends know that I will sup 
with them ; and, harkee, just drop a hint to them that I am none 
of your Puritans." 

Here, then,, we foimd everything in a very fairway to bring us 
all out in society, within the first two hours of our arrival. Mr. 
Worden was engaged to preach the next day but one ; and he was 
engaged to supper that same day. All looked promising, and I 
hurried on in order to ascertain if Ghiert Ten Eyck had made his 
promised call. As before, he was met in the street, and the accept- 
ance of the Dominie was duly communicated. Guert seemed highly 
pleased at this success ; and he left me, promising to be punctual to 
his hour. In the meantime, we had to oine. The dinner proved a 
good one ; and, as Mr. Worden remarked, it was quite lucky that 
me principal dish was venison, a meat that was so easjr of diges- 
tion, as topromise no great obstacle to the accommodation of the 
sapper. He should dine on venison, therefore ^ and he advised all 
three of us to follow his example. But certain Duteh dishes at- 
tracted the eye and taste of Dirck ; while Jason had alighted on a 
hash of some sort or other, that he did not quit until he had efiec- 
tually disposed of it. As for myself, I confess, the venison was so 
much to my taste, that I stuck by the parson. We had our wine, 
too, and left the table early, in order not to interfere with the busi- 
ness of the night. After dinner, it was proposed to walk out in 
a body, to make a further examination of the place, and to see if 
we could not fall in with an army contractor, who might be dis- 
posed to relieve Dirck and myself of some portion of our charge. 
Luck ap:ain threw us in the way of Ghiert Ten Eyck, who seemed 
to live m the public street. In the^ course of a brief conversation 
that took place, as a passing compliment, I happened to mention a 
wish to ascertain where one might dispose of a few horses, and of 
two or three sleigh-loads of flour, pork, &c. &c. 

** My dear Mr. Littlepage," said Guert, with a frank smile and a 
friendly shake of the hand, ** I am delighted that you have men^. 
tioned these matters to me ; I can take you to the very man you 
wish to see ; a heavy army contractor, who is buying up everything 
of the sort he can lay his hands on." 

Of course, I was as much delighted as G^uert could very well be, 
and left my party to proceed at once to the contractor's office with 
the greatest alacrity, Dirck accompanying me. As we Vent alon^, 
our new friend advised us not to be very backward in the way of 
price, since the king paid, in the long run. 

** Rich dealers ought to pay well," he added ; " and, I can tell 
you, as a useful thing to know, that orders came on, no later than 
yesterday, to buy up overything of the sort tiiat offered. Put sleigh 
and harness, at onoe, all in a heap, on the king's servants." 

I thought the idea not a bad one, and promised to profit by it. 
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Gtiertwiis fts good as Ms word, and I was imiperly introdticed to 
ibe contractor. My bnsmess was no sooner mentioiied, than I was 
desired to send a messenger round to the stables, in order that my 
conyeyance, team, &c. might make their appearance. As for the 
articles that were still on the road, I had very little iarouble. The 
contractor knew my father, and he no sooner heard that Mr. little* 
page, of Batanstoe, was the owner of the proyisions, than he pur- 
chased the whole on the guaranty of his name. For the pork I was 
to receive two half-joes the barrel, and for the flour one. This was 
a good sale. The- horses would be taken, if seryiceable, as the con- 
tractor did not question, as would the lumber-sleighs, though the 
prices could not be set until the different animals and objects were 
seen and examined. It is amazing what war will do for commerce, 
as well as what it does against it ! The demand for eyerything 
that the judgment of my father had anticipated was so great, 
that the contractor told me yery frankly the sleighs would not be 
unloaded in Albany at all, but would be sent on north, on the line 
of the expected route of the army. 

'' You shall be paid liberally for your teams, harness, and sleighs," 
lie continued, " though no sum can be named until I see tnem. 
These are not times wnen operations are to be retarded on account 
of a few joes, more or less, for the King's seryice. must go on. I 
Tery well know that Major littlepage and Colonisl Foliock both 
understand what they are about, and haye sent us the right sort of 
things. The horses axe yery likely a little old, but are good for 
one campaign ; better than if younger, .perhaps, and were they 
coLtB we could get no more than that out of them. These moye- 
inents in the woods destroy man and beast, and cost mints of 
money. Ah! there comes your team." 

Sure enough, the sleigh droye round from the tayem, and we 
all went out to look at the horses^ &c. Guert now became an im- 
portant person. On the subject of horses he was accounted aa 
oracle, and he talked, movea, and acted like one in aU respects. 
The first thing he did was to step up to the animal's head, and to 
look into the mouth of each in succession. The knowing way in 
which this was done, the coolness of the interference, ana the fine 
manly form of the intruder, would haye giyen him at once a cer- 
tain importance and a connexion with what was going on, had not 
his character for judgment in horseflesh been well established, fer 
and near, in that Quarter of the country. 

" Upon my word, wonderfully good mouths V* exclaimed Guert, 
when through. "You must Imye your ^rain ground, Mr. Little- 
page, or the teeth neyer could haye stood it so well !" 

"What age do you call the animals, Guert?" demanded the 
contractor. 

*' That is not so easily told, sir. I admit that they are aged 
horses ; but they may be eight, or nine, or eyen ten, as for what 
oan be told by their teeth. By the looks of their limbs, I should 
think they might be nine, coming grass." 

"The near-horse is eleyen," I said, "and the off-horse is sup- 
posed to be " 

•*Poh! poh! Littlepage," interrupted Guert, making signs to 
me to be quiet— "you may ^AmAjthe off-horse ten, but I should 
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place him at about nine. His teetii are excellent, and there is not? 
eyen a wind-gall on his legs. There is a cross of the ilemiah ia, 
that beast." 

" Well, and what do you say the pair is worth. Master Guert }" 
demanded the contractor, who seemed to have a certain confidence 
in Lis friend's judgment, notwithstanding the recklessness and 
freedom of his manner. ** TwcItc half-ioes for them both ?" 

'* That will never do, Mr. Contractor, answered Guert, shaking 
his head. *' In times Uke these, such stout animals, and beasts too 
in such heart and condition, ought to bring fifteen." 

** Fifteen let it be then, if Mr. Idttlepage assents. Now for the 
sleigh, and harness, and skins. I suppose Mr. Littlepage will part 
with the skins too, as he can haye no use for them without the 
sleigh r" 

** Haye you, Mr. Contractor }" asked Guert, a little abruptly* 
** That bear-skin iills my eye beautifully, and if Mr. Littlepago 
will take a guinea for it, nere is his money." 

As this was a fair price, it was accepted, though I pressed the 
skin on Guert as a gift, in remembrance of our accidental acquaint- 
ance. This offer, however, he respeotfally but firmly resisted.' 
And here I will 1»ke occasion to say, lest the reader be misled by 
what is met with in works of fiction, and other light and yain pro- 
ductions, that in all my dealings and future connexion with Guert 
I foimd him strictly honourable in mone^r matters. It is true 1 
would not have purchased a horse on ms recommendation if he 
owned the beast ; but we all know how the best men yield in their 
morals when th^y come to deal in horses. I should scarcely have 
expected Mr. w orden to be orthodox in making such bargains. 
But, on all other subjects connected with money, Guert Ten jSyck 
was one of the honestest fellows I ever dealt with. The contractor 
took the sleigh, harness, and skins at seven more half-joes, makings 
twenty-three for the whole outfit. This was oertainly receiving 
two half-joes more than my father had expected ; and I owed the 
gain of sixteen dollars to Ghiert's friendly and bold interference. 
As soon as the prices were settled, tibe money was paid me in good 
Spanish gold, and I handed over to Birck the portion that properly 
fell to his father's share. As it was understood that the remaimng- 
horses, sleighs, harness, provisions. &c., were to be taken at an 
appraisal, tiie instant they arrived this hour's work relieved my 
friend and myself from any farther trouble on the subject of the 
property entrusted to our care. 

The reader will get some idea of the pressure of affairs, and how 
necessary it was felt to be on the alert in the month of March— a 
time of the year when twenty-four hours might bring about a 
change in the season-— by the circumstance that the contractor sent 
his new purchase to be loaded up from the door of his office, with 
orders to proceed on north with supplies for a dep6t that he was 
making as near to Lake George as was deemed prudent ; the French 
being m force at Ticonderoga and Crown Point, two posts at the 
head of Champlain, a distance considerably less than a hundred 
miles from Albany. Whatever was forwarded as far as Lake 
George while Hie snow lasted, could then be sent on with the army 
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in the contemplated operations of the approaching siunmer, by 
means of the two lakes and their northern outlets, 

"Well, Mr. litdepag^e/' cried Guert, heartily, **that affair is 
well disposed of. You got ^oot prices, and I hope the king has got 
goot horses. They are a little venerable, perhaps ; but what of 
that } The army would knock up the best and youngest beast in 
the colony in one campaign in the woots ; and it can do no more 
with the oldest and worst. Shall we walk rount into the main street* 
gentlemen ? This is about the hour when the young ladies are apt 
to start for their afternoon sleighing." 

*' I suppose the ladies of Albany are remarkable for their beauty, 
Mr. Ten Eyck," I rejoined, wishing to say something agreeable to 
a man who seemed so desirous of serving me. " The specimens I 
saw in crossing the river this morning would induce a stranger to 
think so." 

** 8ir," replied Guert, " we are content with our ladies in general, 
for they are charming, warm-hearted, and amiable ; but there has 
been an arrival among us this winter from your part of the colony 
that has almost melted the ice on the Hudson !" 

My heart beat quicker, for I could only think of one being of her 
sex as likely to produce such a sensation. Still, I could not abstain 
from making a oirect inquirv on the subject. 

" From our part of the colony, Mr. Ten £yck ? You mean £rom 
Kew York^ probably ?" 

"Yes, sir, as a matter of course. There are several beautiful 
Bnj^lish women who have come up with the army ; but no colonel, 
major, or captain has brought such paragons with him as Herman 
Mordaunt, a gentleman who may be known to you by name." 

'* Personally too, sir. Herman Mordaunt is even a kinsman of 
Dirck Follock, my friend here." 

" Then is Mr. Follock to be envie(l, since he can call cousin with 
80 charming a young ladv as Anneke Mordaunt." 

** True, sir, most true ! I interrupted, eagerly ; " Anne Mordaunt 
passes for the sweetest girl in York !" 

'* I do not know that I should go quite as far as that, Mr. Little-* • 
t)age," returned Guert, moderating his warmtii in a manner that a 
little surprised me, " since there is a !&tiss Mary Wallace in hec 
company that is quite as much thought of here in Albany as her 
iriend, Miss Mordaunt." 

Mary Wallace ! The idea of comoaring the silent, thoughtful, 
excellent though she were, Mary WaDace with Anneke could never 
have crossed my mind. Still, Mary Wallace certainly was a very 
charming girl. She was even handsome ; had a placid, saint-like 
character of countenance that had often struck me, singular beauty, 
and development of form, and, in any other company than that of 
Anneke's, might well have attracted the first attention of the most 
fastidious beholderr And Guert Ten Eyck admired, perhaps loved, 
Mary WaUace ! Here, then, was fresh evidence how much we are 
all inclined to love our opposites, to form close friendships with 
those who resemble us least, principles excepted, for virtue can never 
oling to vice, and how much more interest novelty posseses in the 
human lureast than tiie repetition of things to which we are accus- 
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tomed. No two beings oonld be less alika fhan Mary Wallaoe and 
Guert Ten Evck ; jet the last admired the first. 

" Miss Wallaoe u a yery charming: young kdy, Mr. Ten £yck," 
I rejoined, as soon as wonder wonld aUow me to answer, " and I 
am not snrprised von speak of her in terms of so much adouration.' ' 

Gnert stopped snort in the street, looked me fall in the face with 
an expression of tmth that could not well be feigned, squeezed my 
hand fervently, and rejoined with a strange frankness tnat 1 could 
not have imitated, to be master of all 1 saw. " Admiration, Mr. 
littlenage, is not a wort strong enough for what I feel for Mary ! 
I would marry her in the next hour, and love and cherish her for 
all the rest of my life. I worship her, and love the earth she 
treads on." 

" And yon hare told her this, Mr. Ten Eyck }" 

" Fifty times, sir. She has now been two months in Albany, and 
my love was scoured within the first week. I offered myself too 
soon, 1 fear ; for Mary is a pmtent, sensible young woman, and sirla 
of ihtLt diaraeter are apt to distrust the youth i^o is too quicuL in 
his advances. They like to be served, sir, for seven years ana seven 
years, as Joseph served fiir Potrphar." 

" Ton mean, most likely, Mr. Ten Eyck, as Jacob served £or 
Eaohel." 

" Well, oTf it may be as vou say, donirh I t'ink that in oar 
Butch Bibles it stands as Josepn served for Potiphai^-but you know 
what I mean, Mr. littleMLge. If von wish to see the ladies, and 
will come wilii me, I will go to a place where Herman Mordaunt'a 
sleigh invariaply passes at this hour, for the ladies almost live in 
the air. I never miss the occasion of seeing them." 

I had now a clue to Quart's beinff so much in the street. He was 
as good as his word, however, for he took a stand near the Dutch 
diurch, where I soon had the Jiappiness of seeing Anneke and her 
friend driving past on their evening's excursion. Mary Wallace's 
eye turned, riancied understandingly, to ihe comer where Guert 
had placed himself, and her colour deepened as she returned his 
•bow. But, the start of surprise, the smile, and the lightening eye 
of Anneke, as she unexpectedly saw me, filled my soul with delight 
almost too great to be home. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

<* Then fhe wine it geito into thta Iheadi, 
Ami. tornar the wit out of itt station ; 
Iff^onsense gets in, in its stead. 
And their pons are now aQ botheration."— >2%« JPmmhff Soeietf, 

GiTE&T Ten Eyck looked at me expressively as the sleigh whirled 
round an angle of the building and disappeared. He then proposed 
that we should proceed. On ascending the main street, I was not 
a little surprised at discovering the sort of amusement that was 
going on, and in which it seemed to me all the youths of the nlaeo 
were engaged. By youths I do not mean lads of twelve and fouv- 
teen, but young men of eighteen and twenty, the amusement beinf 
tiiat of sliding down hill, or "coasting," as I am told it is callea 
*n Boston. The acclivity was ^te sharp, and of sufficient length 
nve an impetus to the sled, that was set in motion at a short 
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^fltanoe aborro tbe English ohnroh, an mpetos that would carry it 
past tiie Dntch church— a distance that was somewhat more than a 
quarter of a mile. The hand-sleds employed were of a size and 
oonstruction suited to the dimensions of those that nsed them ; and, 
as a matter of course, there was no New Yorker that had not learned 
how to govern the motion of one of these vehioles even when gliding 
down the steepest descent with the nicest delicacy and greatest ease. 
As children, or boys as late in life as fourteen even, erery male in 
the colony, and not a few of the finales, had acquired this art ; but 
this was the first place in which I had oyer known adults to engage 
in the sport. 

By the time we had ascended as high as the English church a 
par^ of young officers came down from the fort, gay with the 
glass and the song of the regimental mess. No sooner did they 
reach the starting-point than three or four of the more youthfiiL 
got j^ossession of as many sleds, and off they went, like the shot 
atartmg from its gun. Nobody seemed to think it strange, but, <hl 
the contrary, I olraerved that the elderly people looked on with a 
complacent gr a v i ty, that seemed to say now viyidly the sight 
recalled tibe days ot their own youth. I cannot say, however, that 
the strangers succeeded very well in managing their sleds, generally 
meeting with some stoppage before they reached the bottom of the 
hill. 

** Will you take a slide, Mr. Littlepage ?" Goert demanded, with 
a courteous gravity, that showed how serious a business he fancied 
the sport. " Here is a large and strong sled that will carry double, 
mad you might trust yourself with me, though a regiment of horse 
were paraded down below." 

** But are we not a little too old for such an amusement in the 
streets of a large town, Mr. Ten Eyck ?" I answered, doubtingly, 
looking round me in an uncertain manner, as one who did not like 
to adventure, even while he hesitated to refuse. " Those king's 
officers are privileged people, you know." 

** No man has a higher privilege to use the streets of Albany 
than Mr. Cornelius LittieiMige, sir, I can assure you. The young 
ladies often honour me with their company, and no accident has 
ever happened." 

** Do the young ladies venture to ride down this street, Mr. Ten 
Eyck?" 

** Not often, sir, I ^nt you; though that has been done, too, of 
^a moonlight night. There is a more retired spot at no great dis* 
tance from this street, however, to which the ladies are rather more 
partial. Look, Mr. Littlepage ! — ^There goes the Hon. Oapt. Mon- 

son, of the th, and he will be down the hUl and up again before 

vre are off, unless you hurry. Take your seat, lady-fashion* and 
leave me to manage the sled. 

What could I do I Quert had been so very civil, was so much in 
earnest, everybody seemed to expect it of me, and tiie Hon. Capt. 
Monson was already a hundred yards on his way to the bottom^ 
shooting ahead with the velocity of an arrow. I took my seat, 
accordingly, placing my feet together on the front round, ^*ladff- 
faahion, as directed. In an instant Gkiert's manlv frame was 
i)ehind me, with a leg extended on eaoh side of the sled, the govern- 
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ment of which, as eyerjjr American who has been bom nortii of th^ 
Potomac well knows, is effected by delicate touches of the heels. 
Guert called out to the boys for a shove, and away we went, like 
the ship that is bound for her ** destined element," as the poets say. 
We ffot a good start, and left the spot as the arrow leaves its bow. 
Shall I own the truth, and confess 1 had a momentery pleasure in. 
the excitement produced by the rapidity of the motion, by the race 
we were running with another sled!, and by the skill and ease with 
which Guert, almosi without toi^hing the ground, carried us un- 
harmed tlirou^h sundrv narrow passages, and along the line of 
wood and venison loadea sleighs, barely clearing the noses of their 
horses. So rapid was our motion, however, that the danger of being 
recogxused was not verv great, and there were so many to divide- 
attention, that the act of folly would have been overlooked, but for 
a most xmtimely and unexpected accident. We had gone the 
entire length between the two churches with great success, — 
several steadVt grave, atid respectable-looking old burghers oallmg 
out, on a higli key, " Veil douo, Guert !"— for €hiert appeared to be 
a general favaurit«r in the sen^je of fun and frolic at least,— when» 
timiing an angle of the Old Dutch Temnle, in the ambitious wish 
of shooting past it^ in order to run stiU lower and shoot off the 
wharf upon the liveTt we found ourselves in imminent danger of 
running under the fore-legs of two foaming horses, that were 
whirling a. deii^Ii around the same comer of me church. Nothing 
saved us but Guert's readiness and physical power. By digging a^ 
heel into tlie snow he cau^^ed the sled to fly round at a right angle 
to its former course, and us to flv off it, heels over head, without- 
much regard to the proprieties, so far as i>ostures or grace was com— 
oemed. The negro who drove the sleigh pulled up at the same . 
instant with so much force as to throw his horses on their haunehes. 
The result of these combined movements was to cause Guert and 
myself to roll over in such a way as to regain our feet directly 
alonnide of the sleigh. What a sight met mv eyes ! In the front 
stood the negro, grinning from ear to ear; for he deemed every 
disaster that occurred on runners a fit subject for merriment. Wh» 
ever did anything but laugh at seeing a sleigh upset !— and it waa^ 
consequently quite in rule to do so on seeing two overgrown boys 
roll over from a hand-sled. I could have knocked the rascal down 
with a good will, but it would not have done to resent mirth that 
proceeded from so legitimate a cause. Had I been disposed to act 
differently, however, the strength and courage necessary to effect 
such a purpose would have been annihilated in me, by finding 
myself standing within three feet, and directly in front of Anneke 
liordaunt and Mary Wallace ! The shame at being thus detected 
in the disastrous termination of so boyish a flight at first nearly 
overcame me. How Guert felt I do not know, but, for a single 
instant, I wished him in the middle of the Hudson, and all Albany, 
its Dutch church, sleds, hill, and smoking burghers included, on 
top of him. 

^*Mr. Littlepage!" burst out of the rosy lips of Anneke, in a 
tone of voice that was not to be misunderstood. 

" Mr. Guert Ten Eyck I" exclaimed Mary Wallace, in an acoent 

^ manner that bespoke chagriu. 
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"At your service, Miss Maiy," answered Gnert, wlio looked a 
litde sheepish at the result of his exploit, though for a reason I did 
not at first comprehend, hmshing some snow £rom his cap at the 
same time — " At your service, now and ever. Miss Mary. But do 
not suppose it was awkwardness that produced this accident, I 
entreat of you. It was alto^^ether th& fault of the hoy who is sta- 
tioned to give warning of sleighs helow the church, who must have 
left his post. Whenever either of you young ladies will do me the 
honour to take a seat with me, I will pledge^my character, as an 
Albanian, to carry her to the foot of the highest and steepest 
idUL in town without disturbing a riband." 

Mary Wallace made no answer, and I fancied she looked a little 
sad. It is possible Anneke saw and understood this feeUng, 
for she answered with a spirit that I had never seen her manifest ^ 
before — '* No, no, Mr. Ten Evck," she said, " when Miss Wallace 
or I wish to ride down hill, and become little girls again, we 
will trust ourselves with boys, whose constant practice will be 
likely to render them more expert than men can be, who have had 
time to forget the habits of their childhood. Pompey, we will 
jetum home.'* 

The cold inclination of the head that succeeded, while it was 
sufficiently gracious to preserve appearances, proved too plainlj 
tiabat neither Guert por mysdif had risen in the estimation of his 
xiistress, by this boyish exhibition of his skill witii the hand-sled. 
Had either of these young ladies been Albanians it is probable they 
would have laughed at our mishap ; but no high hUl running 
4irectly into New York, the custom that prevailed at Albany 
did not prevail in the capital. Small boys alone used the hand* 
«led in tnat part of the colony, while the . Wte continued longer 
among the more stable and constant Dutch. Of course, we had 
nothing to do but to make profound bows, and suffer the negro 
•to move on. 

** There it is, Littlepag:e,'* exclaimed CKiert, with a species of 
sigh ; " I shall have nothmg but iced looks for the next week, and 
aJI for riding down hill four or five years later than is the rule. 
Evervbody, hereabouts, uses the hand-died until eighteen, or so ; 
end I am only five-and-twenty. Pray, what may be your age, my 
dear fellow ?* 

** Twenty-one, only about a month since. I wish, with all my 
heart, it were ten !*' 

*' Turned the comer !— ^ell, that's unlucb^ ; but we must make 
the best of it. My taste is for fun, and so I have admitted to Miss 
Wallace twenty tunes ; but she tma me that, after a certain period, 
men should look to graver things, and think of their country. She 
has lectured me already, once, on the subject of sliding ; though 
she aUows that skating is a manly exercise. 

" When a lady takes the trouble to lecture, it is a sure sign she 
feels some interest in the subject." ' 

" By St. Nicholas I I never thought of that, Littlepage ! ** cried 
Ghiert, who, notwithstanding the great advantages he possessed in 
the way of face and figure, turned out to have less personal vanity 
about him than almost any man I ever met with, ** lecture me she 
has, and that more than once, too ! " 
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** The lady wbo leetnzeB ma, sir, will not sret rid of me at the end 
of thedisoonrae." 

" That's manly ! I like it littlepaffe ; and I like you, I foresee 
we shall he great friends; and we^ talk more of this matter 
another time. Now, Mary has spoken to me of the war, and 
hinted that a single man, like myself, with the world hefore him» 
might do somethmg to make his name known in it. I did not 
like that ; for a girl who loved a fellow would not wish to have 
him shot." 

"A girl who took no interest in her snitor, Mr. Ten Eyck, would 
not care whether he did anything or not. But I must now q^uit 
you, being under an engagement to meet Mr. Worden at the mn 
at six." 

Guert and I shook hands for the tenth or twelfth time that day; 
parting with an understanding that he was to oall for us, to aocom* 
pany our party to the supper, at the previously appointed hour* 
As I walked towards the inn, I pondered on what had just oe- 
curred, in a most mortiiied temper. That Anneke was displeased^ 
was oniy too apparent ; and I felt fearful that her displeasure was 
not entirely £ree from contempt. As for Guert's case, it did not 
strike me as being half so desperate as my own ; for there was- 
nothing unnatural, but something quite the reverse, in women q£ 
sense and stability when they admire any youth of opposite tempe* 
rament, wishing to elevate their suitors in their pursuits and 
characters. Had Anneke taken the pains to remonsteite with me 
about the folly of what I had done, I should have been enoouraged ; 
but the cold indifference of her manner, not to call it contempt, out 
me to the quick. It is true, Anneke seemed to feel most on h^ 
friend's account ; but I could not mistake the look of surpnse 
with which she saw me, Cornelius littlepage, rise £rom under hesr 
sleigh, and stand brushing the snow from my clothes, like a great 
calf as I was ! No man can bear to be rendered ridiculous in the 
presence of the woman he loves. Near the inn I met Direk, his 
whole face illuminated with a look of pleasure. 

" I have just met Anneke and Mary Wallaoe !" he said» *' and 
they stopped their sleigh to speak to me. Herman Mordaunt has 
been here half the wmter, and he means to remain most d the 
summer. There will be no Lilacsbush this season the ^Is told 
me, but Herman Mordaunt has got a house, where he lives with 
his own servants, and boils his own pot, as he calls it. We shall be at 
home here, of course, for you are such a favourite Corny, ever since 
that affair of the lion ! As for Anneke, I never saw ner looking^ 
so beautiful ! " 

" Did Miss Mordaunt say she would be happy to see us on the 
old footing, Dirck?" 

** Did she ? I suppose so. She said I shall be glad to see yom, 
cousin Dirck, whenever you can oome, and I hope you will bring 
with you sometimes the clergjrman of whom you nave spoken." 

" But nothing: of Jason Newcome or Corny Littlepage ? T^ the 
truth at once, Dirck ; my name was not mentioned }" 

*' Indeet it was, t'ough ; / mentioned it several times, and told 
^hem how long we had been on the roat, and how you trove, and 

■V you had sold the sleigh and horses already, and a dozen other 
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icings. Oh ! we talket a groat deal of yon, Corny ; that is, I dit, 
and the girls listened." 

*• Was my name mentioned by either of the young ladies, Dirok, 
in direct terms }" 

" To be sure ; Anneke had something to say abont you, though 
it was so much out of the way I can hardly tell you what it was 
now. Oh ! I remember ; she said, ' I haye seen Mr. littLepage, 
and think he has grown since we last met ; he promises to make 
a man one of these days.' What oould t'at mean Corny }" 

** That I am a fool, a great overgrown boy, and wish I had never 
seen Albany ; that's what it means. Come, let us go in ; Mr. 
Worden wiD. be expecting us. Ha! Who the devil's that, Dirck ?" 

A loud Dutch shout from Dirok broke out of him, regardless of 
the street, and his whole face lighted up into a broad sympathetic 
smile. I had caught a glimpse of a sled coming down tne acclivilry 
we were slowly ascending, which sled glided past us just as I got 
the words out of my mouth. It was occupied oy Jason alone, who 
seemed just as much charmed with the sport as any other grown- 
up boy on the hill. There he went, the cocked-hat uppermost, the 
pea-green coat beneath, and the striped woollens and heavy plated 
buckles stuck out, one on each side, governing the movement of the 
sled with the readiness of a lad accustomed to the business. 

'*That must be capital fun. Corny !" my companion said, scarce 
able to contain himself for the pleasure he felt. '* 1 have a great 
mind to borrow a sled and take a turn myself." 

" Not if you intend to visit Miss Mordaunt, Dirck. Take my 
word for it, she does not like to see men following the pleasures 
of boys." 

Dirck stared at me, but being taciturn by nature, he said nothings 
and we entered the house. There we found Mr. Worden reading 
over an old sermon, in readiness for his next Sunday's business. 
The divine was in raptures. As for the Dutch he cared little for 
them, and had seen but little of them, overlooking them in a very 
natural, metropolitan sort of way ; but he had found so many 
English officers, had heard so much from home, and had received 
so many invitations, that his campaign promised nothing but 
agreeables. We sat chatting over these matters until the tea was 
served, and for an hour or two afterwards. My bargains were ap- 
plauded, my promptitude— the promptitude of Ghiert would, have 
been more just— was commended, and I was told that my parents 
should hear the whole truth in the matter. In a word, our Mentor 
being in ^od humour with himself, was disposed to be in good 
humour with every one else. 

At the appointed hour, Guert came to escort us to the place of 
meeting. He was courteous, attentive, and as frank as the air he 
breathed in manner. Mr. Worden took to him excessively, and it 
was soon apparent that he and young Ten Eyck were ukely to 
become warm Mends. 

" You must know, gentlemen, that the party to which I have 
had the honour of inviting you, will be composed of some of the 
heartiest youn^ men in Albany, if not in the colony. We meet 
onee a month, in the house of an old bachelor, who belongs to us, 
and who will be delighted to converse with you Mr. Worden, 
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on the subject of relipon. Mr. Van Brant is very expert in re- 
ligion, and we make him the umpire of all our disputes and bets 
on that subject." 

This sounded a little ominous, I thought, but Mr. Worden was 
not a man to be frightened from a good hot supper by half-a-dozen 
inadvertent words. He could tolerate even a religious discussion, 
with such an object in view. He walked on, side by side with Guert, 
and we were soon at the door of the house of Mr. Yan Brunt, the 
Bachelor in Divinity, as I nicknamed him. Guert entered without 

, Ivuocking, and ushered us into the presence of our quasi host. We 
found in the room a company of just twelve, Guert included ; that 
being the entire number oi the club. It struck mc, at the iiist 
glance, that the whole set had a sort of slide-down hill aspect^ and 
tbat we were likely to make a night of it. My acquaintanee mth 
Dirck, and indeed my connexion with the whole race, had not left 
Ine ignorant of a certain peculiarity in the Dutch character. Sober, 
sedate, nay phlegmatic as they usually appeared to be, their roys^ 
tering was on a nretty high key, when it once fairly commenced. 
IVe thought one lad of ihe old race, down in Westchester, fully a 
match for two of the Anglo-Saxon breed, when it came to a hard 
set-to, no ordinary fun appeasing the longings of an excited 
Dutchman. Tradition had let me into a fifood many secrets con- 
nected with their excesses, and I had heard the youn^ Albanians 
often mentioned as being at the head of their profession in these 
particulars. Nothing could be more decorous or considerate, how- 
ever, than our introduction and reception. The young men seemed 
t)articularly gratified at having a clergyman of their party, and I 
make no doubt it was intended that the evening shotdd be 
Due of unusual sobriety and moderation. I heard the word 
" Dominie" whispered from mouth to mouth, and it was easy to 
Bee the effect it produced. Most eyes were fastened on Yan Brunts 
a red-faced, square-built, somewhat dissolute looking man of foorty- 
jfive, who seemed to find his apologv for associating with persons so 
much his juniors in his habits, ana possibly in the necessity of the 
case, as men of his own years might not like his companv. 

'* And, gentlemen, it is dry business standing here looking at 
each other," observed Mr. Yan Brunt, ** and we will take ^ ktdo 
punch, to moisten our hearts, as well as our throats. Guert, yon 
is the pitcher." 

Guert made good use of the pitcher, and each man had his g^lass 
of punch. I must acknowledge that the mixture was very know- 
ingly put together, though I nad no sooner swallowed my glass, 
than I discovered it was confounded strong. Not so with Giiert. 
Not only did he swallow one glass, but he swallowed two, in quick 
Buccession, like a man who was thirsty ; standing at the time in a 
:^ne, manly, erect, attitude, as one who trifled with something that 
did not half tax his powers. Tho pitcher, though quite large, was 
emptied at that one assault, in proof of which it was turned bottom 
upwards by Guert himself. Conversation followed, most of it 

l>eing in English, out of compliment to the Dominie, who was not 
supposed to understand Dutch. This was an error, however, Mr. 
Worden makinfir o'ut tolerably well in that language, when he tried. 
J was felicitatea on the bargains I had made with the contractor; 
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and many kind and hospitable attempts were made to welcome me 
in a frank, hearty manner among strangers. I confess I was 
touched by these honest and sincere endeavours to put me at my 
ease, and when a second pitcher of punch was brought round, I 
took another glass with rignt good- will, while Guert, as usual, took 
two ; though the liquor he dnmk, I had many occasions to ascertain 
subsequently, produced no more visible effect on him, in the way 
of physical consequences, than if he had not swallowed it. Guert 
was no drunkard, far from it ; he could only drid^ all near him 
imder the table, and remain firm in his chair himself. Such men 
usually escape the imputation of being sots, though they are very 
^pt to pay the penalty of their successes at the close of their career. 
These are the men who break down at sixty, if not e,arlier, becoming 
subject to paralysis, indigestion, and other similar evils. 

6ttoh was the state of things, the company gradually getting into 
.a Tery pleasant humour, when Guert was caued out of the room by 
one of the blacks, who bore a most ominous physiognomy while 
making his request. He was gone but a moment, when he returned 
with a certain sort of consternation painted in his own handsome 
fece. Mr. Van Brunt was called into a corner, where two or three 
more of the principal persons present soon collected, in an earnest, 
half-whispered discourse. I was seated so near this group, as oc- 
casionally to overhear a few expressions, though to get no clear 
olue to its meaning. The words I overheard were, "old Cuyleri" — 
" capital supper"—" venison and ducks"—" partridges and quails" 
— "knows us all " — " never do" — " Dominie the man* —"strangers' ' 
— " how to do it ?" and several other similar expressions, which left 
a vague impression on my mind that our supper was in great peril 
icam some cause or other ; but what that cause was I could not 
leam. Guert was evidently the principal person in this consulta- 
tion, everybody appearing to listen to his suggestions with respect 
and attention. At length our friend came out of the circle, and in 
a courteous, self-possessed manner communicated the dificulty in 
the foUowing words : — 

" You must know. Rev. Mr. Worden, and Mr. Littlepage, and 
Mr. Pollock, and Mr. Newcome, that we have certain customs of 
oior own, among us youths of Albany, that perhaps are not familiar 
to yon gentlemen nearer the capital. The trut' is, that we are not 
always as wise and as sober as our parents, and grandparents in 
particular, could wish us to be. It is fought a good thing among 
us sometimes, to rummage the hen-roosts and poultry-yards of the 
burghers, and to sup on the fruits of such a forage. I do not know 
how it is with you, gentlemen, but I will own, that to me, ducks 
and geese got in this innocent game-Uke way, taste sweeter than 
when they are bought in the market-hall; our own supper for to- 
night was a houqht supper, but it has become the victim of a little 
aiTaivement of the practice I have mentioned." 

" How !— how's that, friend Ten Eyck !" exclaimed Mr. Worden. 



" The aupj9er a victim do you say ?" 
" Yes, sir ; to be fran" 



-_ J frank at once, it is gone; gone to a pullet, a 

•teak, and a potatoe. They have not left us a dish.'' 
" They !" echoed the parson, " and who can they be ?" 
" That is a point yet to be ascertained, for the operation has been 
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carried on in so deliiiate «nd refined a iroy, thsf; none of our blaoks 
know anything of the matter. It seems there was a cry of fire j ust 
now, ana it took every one of the negroes into the street, during 
which time all our game has been pnt np, and has flown." 

"Bless me! bless me! what a caland^ !— what a rascally theft ! 
Did yon not mark it down ?" 

" No, sir, I am sorry to say we hare not; nor do we apply such 
hard names to a frolic, even when we lose our supper by it. It is 
the act of some of our associates and friends, who nope to feast at 
our expense to-night ; and who will, gentlemen, unless you will 
consent to aid us in recovering our lost dishes." 

" Aid you, my dear sir — ^I will do anj^hing yon can wish — what 
will you Have me attempt ? Shall I go to the fort, and ask for suc- 
cour from the army ?" 

" No, sir ; our object can be efieoted short of t'at. I am quite 
certain we can find what we want, only two or three doors irom 
this, if you will consent to lend us a little, a very little, of your 
assistance." 

" Name it—name it, at once, for Heaven's sake, Mr. Qnert. The 
dishes must be getting cold, all this tbne," cried Mr. IV'orden, 
jumping np with alacrity, and looking about him for his hat and 
cloak. 

** The service we ask of you, gentlemen, is just this," rejoined 
Guert, with a coolness that, when I came to renect on the events of 
that night, has always struck me as singularly astonishing. ** Our 
supper, and an exceflent one it is, is close at nand, as I have said. 
Nothing will be easier than to get it on our own table, in the next 
room, could we only manage to call oldBoortje off duty, and detain 
her for five minutes at the area gate of her house. She knows 
every one of us, and would smell a rat in a minute, did toe show 
ourselves ; but Mr. Worden and Mr. Littlepage, here, might amuse 
her for the necessary time, without any trouble. She is remarkably 
fond of Dominies, and would not be able to trace you back to this 
house, leaving us to eat the supper in peace. After f4U, Jio one 
cares for the rest." 

"I'll do it I— I'll do it!" cried Mr. Worden, hurrying into the 
passage in quest of his hat and cloak. " It i» no more than just 
that you should have your own, and the supper will be either eaten 
or overdone, should we go for constdbles." 

■** No fear of constables, Mr. Worden ; we never employ them in 
our poultry wars. All we, who will get the supper back again, can 
expect, will be merely a little bot water, or a skirmish with our 
friends." 

The details of the movement were now intelligibly and clearly 
Hsettled. Guert was to head a party provided with large clothes- 
baskets, who were to enter the kitchen, during Doortje s absence, 
and abstract the dishes, which could not yet be served, as all in 
Albany, of a certain class, sat down to supper at nine precisely. 
As for Doortje, a negro who was .in the house, in waiting on one of 
the guests, his master, would jnanage to get her out to the area 
gate, the house having a cellar kitchen, where it would depend on 
Mr. Worden to detain her, three or four minutes. To my surprise, 
the parson entered mi the exaoation of the ^d Mheme with boyish 
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eagerness, affirmingr that he oould keep the woman half-an-hoTir, if 
it were neoessaiy, by deliveiingr her a lecture on the importance of 
observing the eighth commandment. As soon as the preliminaries 
were thus arranged, the two parties proceeded on their respective 
duties, the hour admonishing us of tne necessity of losing no time 
unnecessarily. I did not like this affair from the first, the experi- 
ment of sliding. down hill having somewhat weakened my confi- 
dence in Guert Ten Eyck's judgment. Nevertheless, it would not 
do for me to hold back when Mr Worden led, and, after aJi, there 
was no great harm in recovering a supper that had been abstracted 
from our own house. Guert did not proceed, like ourselves, by the 
street, but he went with his party out of a back gate into an alley, 
and was to enter the yard of the house he assailed by means of a 
similar gate in its rear. Once in that yard, the access to the kitchen, 
and the retreat, were very easy, provided the cook could be drawn 
away from her charge at so important a moment. Everything, 
therefore, depended on the address of the young negro who was in 
the house, and ourselves. On reaching the gate of the area, we 
stopped while our negro descended to invite Doortje forth. This 
gave u» a moment to examine the building. The house was large, 
much larger than most of those round it, and what struck me as 
nnusuaJ, there was a lighted lamp over the door. This looked as 
if it mi^ht be a sort of a tavern or eating-house, and rendered the 
whole thing more intelligible to me. Our roystering plunderers 
doubtless intended to sup on their spoils at that tavern. The negro 
was gone but a minute, when he came out with a young black of 
his own sex, a servant whom he was leading off his post on some 

eretence of his own, and was immediately followed by the cook, 
oortje made many curtsies as soon as she saw the cocked-hat and 
black cloak of the Dominie begging his pardon and asking his plea- 
sure. Mr. Worden now began a grave and serious lecture on the 
sin of stealing, holding the confounded Doortje in discourse (^^uite 
three minutes. In yain the cook protested she had taken nothing ; 
that her master's property was sacred in her eyes, and ever had 
been ; that she never gave away even cold meats without an order, 
and that she could not imagine why she was to be talked to in this 
way. To nvcxhim his due, Mr. Worden performed his part to ad- 
miration, though it is true he had only an ignorant wencn, who was 
awed by his profession, to manage. At length we heard a shrill 
whistle from the alley, the sigiial of success, when Mr. Worden 
wished Doortje a solemn good night, and walked away with all the 
dignity of a priest. In a minute or two we were in the house again, 
and were met by Guert with cordial shakes of the hand, thanks for 
our acceptable service, and a summons to supper. It appears that 
Doortje had actually dished up everything, all the articles standing 

, before a hot fire waiting only for the clock to strike nine to be 
served. In this state, then, the only change the supper had tooin- 

- dergo, was to bring it a short distance through the alley and to place 
it on our table, instead of that for which it was so lately intended. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity with which the changes had been 
made, it would not have been very easy for a stranger to detect any 
striking irregularity in our feast. It is true, there were two sets 
of dishes on the table, or rather dishes of two different sets; but 
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the dacks, game, &o., were not only properly cooked, but were warm, 
and good. To work everybody went, therefore, with an appetite, 
and tor fiye minutes little was heard beyond the clatter of knives 
and folks. Then came the drinking of healths, and finally the 
toasts, and the songs, and the stories. Guert sang capitally, in a 
fine, clear, sweet, manly voice, and he gave us several airs with 
words both in English and in Dutch. ' He had just finished one of 
these songs, and the clapping of hands was still loud and warm, 
when the young man called on Mr. Worden for a lady, or a 
sentiment. 

*'• Come, Dominie," he called out, for by this time the feast had 
produced its familiarity-—" Come, Dominie, you have acquitted your- 
self so weU as a lecturer, that we are all dying to hear you preach.** 

"A lady do you say, sir?" asked the parson, who was as merry 
as any of us. 

s " A laty— a laty"— shouted six or seven at once. ** The Tominie's 
laty— the Tominie's laty." 

" Well, gentlemen, since you wiU have it so, you shall have one. 
You must not complain if sne prove a little venerable,— but I give 
you * Mother Church.' " 

This produced a senseless laugh, as such things usually do, and 
then followed my turn. Mr. Van Brunt very formally called on 
me for a lady. After pausiAg a moment I said, as I flatter myself, 
with spirit-r- 

" Gentlemen, I wiU give you another almost as heavady— Miss 
Anneke Mordaunt!" 

" Miss Anneke Mordaunt !" was echoed round the table, and I 
soon discovered that Anneke was a general favourite, and a very 
common toast already at Albany. 

" I shall now ask Mr. Guert Ten Eyck for his lady," I said, as 
soon as silence was restored, there being very little pause between 
the cups that night 

This appeal changed the whole character of the expression of 
Guert' s face. It became grave in an instant, as if the recollection 
of her whose name he was about to utter produced a pause in his 
almost fierce mirth. He coloured, then raised his eyes, and looked 
sternly round as if to challenge denial, and gave — ''Miss Mary 
■Wallace." 

"Ay, Guert, we are used to that name, now," said Van Brunt, a 
little drily. " This is the tenth time I have heard it from you 
within two months." 

" You will be likely to hear it twenty more, sir ; for I shall pve 
Mary Wallace, and nobody but Mary Wallace, while the lady 
remains Mary Wallace. How, now, Mr. Constable ! What mair be 
the reason we have the honour of a visit from you at this time 
of night?"* 

* In this whole affair of the Bapper, the reader will find incidents that bear s 
striking resemblance to certain local characteristics portrayed bj Mrs. Grant, of 
Loggan, in her Memoir$ of an American Lad§; thus corroborating the fldelity of the 
pictures of our ancient manners, as given by that respectable writer, by the 
tioned authority of Mr. Cornelius Littlepage.~B]>iTOB. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

'* Masters, it is proved already 
!niat jon are little better than false knayes ; 
And it ydll go hear to be thought so, shortly."— 27o^£err^. 

The sudden appearance of the city constable, a functionary whose 
person was not unknown to most of the company, brought every 
man at table to his feet, the Rev. Mr. Worden, Dirck and myself 
included. For my own part, I saw no particular reason for alarm, 
though it at once struck me that this visit might have some con- 
nexion with the demolished supper, since the law does not, in all 
cases, suffer a man to reclaim even his own, by trick or violence. 
As for the constable himself, a short, compact, snub-nosed, Dutch- 
built person, who spoke English as if it disagreed with his bile, he 
was the coolest of the whole party. 

" Veil, Mr. Ouert," he said, with a sort of good-natured growl 
of authority, " here I moost coome a^'in ! Mr. Mayor woult be 
happy to see you, and ter Tominie, dat ist of your party ; and ter 
p:entleman dat acted as clerk, yen he lectured old Doortje, Mr. 
Mayor's cook." 

Mr. Mayor's cook ! Here, then, a secret was out, with a ven- 
geance ! Guert had not reclaimed his own lost supper, which, 
having passed into the hands of the Philistines, was hopelessly 
gone ; but he had actually stolen and eaten the supper prepared 
tot' the Mayor of Albany,— Peter Cuyler, a man of note and stand- 
ing, in all respects ; a functionary who had held his office from 
timo immemorial ; — the lamp was the symbol of authority, and not 
the sign of an inn, or an eating-house ; — the supper, moreover, was 
never prepared for one man, or one family, but had certainly been 
got up for the honourable treatment of a goodly company ;— fifteen 
stout men had mainly appeased their appetites on it; and the 
fragments were that moment under discussion among half-a-dozen 
large-mouthed, shining negro faces, in the kitchen ! Under cir- 
cumstances like these, I looked inquiringly at the Rev. Mr. 
Worden — and the Rev. Mr. Worden looked inquiringly at me. 
There was no apparent remedy, however ; but, after a brief con- 
sultation with Guert, we, the summoned parties, took our hats and 
followed Dogberry to the residence of Mr. Mayor. 

•'* You are not to be uneasy, gentlemen, at tiis little interruption 
of our amusements," said Guert, dropping in between Mr. Worden 
and myself, as we proceeded on our way, ** these things happening 
very often among us. You are innocent, you know, under all cir- 
cumstances, since you supposed that the supper was our own- 
brought back by direct means, instead of having recourse to the 
shabby delays of the law." 

•* And whose supper may this have been, sir, that we have just 
eaten?" demanded Mr. Worden. 

"Why there can be no harm, now, in telling you the trut'. 
Dominie; and I will own, therefore, it belonged m law to Mr 
Mayor Cuyler. There is no great danger, however, as you will see^ 
when I come to explain matters. You must know that the Mayor's 
wife was a Schuyler, and my mother has some of that blood in her 
veins, and we count cousins as far as we can see in Albany. It 
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is just supping with one's relations, a little out of the common way, 
as you will perceive, gentlemen." 

*' Have you dealt fairly with Mr. Littlepage and myself, sir, in 
this affair ?" Mr. Wordon asked, a little stemlv. **! might, with 
great proprietv, lecture to a cook on the eighth commandment, 
when that cook was a party to rohhing yoti of your supper ; but 
how shall I answer to his honour, Mr. Mayor, on the charge which 
will now be brought against me ? It is not for myself, Mr. Guert, 
that I feel so much concern, as for the credit and reputation of my 
sacred office, and that, too, among your disciples of the schools of 
Leyden I" 

•* Leave it all to me, my dear Dominie— leave it all to me," 
answered Guert, well disposed to sacrifice himself, rather than 
permit a friend to suffer. " I am used to these little matters, and 
will take care of you." 

** I vill answer for t*at," put in the constable, looking over his 
shoulder. ** No young fly-away in Allj?o«ny has more knowled^ 
in t'es© matters t*an Mr. Gnert, here. If any potty can draw ins 
heat out of the yoke, Mr. Guert can. Yaas— yaas—he know all 
apout t'ese little matters, sure enough." 

This was encouraging, of a certainty ! Our assoeiate was so well 
known for his tricks and frolics, that even the constaWe who took 
him calculated largely on his address in getting out of scrapes ! I 
did not apprehend that any of us were about to be tried and con- 
victed of a downright robbery ; for I knew how far the Dutch car- 
ried their jokes of this nature, and how tolerant the seniors were to 
their juniors; and especially how much all men are disposed to 
regard any eiploit of the sort of that in which we had been en- 
gaged, when it has been managed adroitly, and in a way to excite a 
laugh. Still, it was no joke to rob a Mayor of his supper, these 
functionaries usually passing to their offices through the proba- 
tionary grade of Alderman.* Guert was not free from uneasijiess, 
as was apparent by a question he put to the officer, on the steps of 
Mr. Cuyler's house, and under the very light of the official lamp. 

" How is the old gentleman, this evening, Hans ?" the principal 
asked, with some little concern in his manner. " I hope he and his 
company have supped ?" 

" Veil, t'at is more fan I can telt you, Mr. Guert. He look't 
more as like himself, when h« hat the horse t'ieves from New Eng- 
lant taken up, t^an he hast for many a tay. 'Twas most too pat, 
Mr. Guert, to run away wif the Mayor's own supper ! I coult have 
toH you who hast jrour own tucks and venison." 

" I wish you had, Hans, with all my heart ; but we were hard 
pushed, and had a strange Dominie to feed* You know a body 
must provide well for company." 

* The American mayor is usually a different person from the English xoMjot. Until 
within the last ftre-aad-twenty- or thirtj years, the mayor of Neyr Yorkwaa iayariably 
» luan of social and political importance, belonging strictly to the higher class of 
society. The same was true of the mayor of Albany. At the present time, the role 
has been so far enhtreed as to admit a selection from all of the more reputable daasea, 
without any rigid adhwenoe to the highest. The electiye principle haa produced the 
ohange. Daring the writer's boyhood, Philip Van Bensellaer» the brother of the 
^4to ^troon, wasuso long num>c o£ Albany as to be uniTersaUy known by the sobriquet 
f ••The Mayor."— EtiraSii; 
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•* Yaas» yaaa, I tmderstaats it, and Ichowb how yen moost have 
peen nonplush't to do sich a t'iii|? ; put it was mo^o-st too pat. 
Yell, we are all young* afore we uve to be olt— fat effery potty 
knows." 

By this time the door was open, and w« entered. Mr. Mayor 
had issued orders we should all be shown into the parlour, where I 
rather thinks from what subsequently passed, he intended to cut up 
Guert a little more than common, by exposing him before the eyes 
of a particular person. At all events, the reader can judge of my 
horror at finding that the party whose supper I had just helped to 
demolish consisted, in ad(Ution to three or four sons and daughters 
of the house, of Herman Mordaunt, Mary Wallace, and Anueke ! 
Of course, everybody knew ivJuU had been done; but, until we 
entered the room, Mr. Mayor alone knew w?io had done it. Of Mr. 
Worden and myself even, he knew no more than he had learned 
from Doortje's account of the matter ; and the cook, quite naturally, 
had repifesented us as rogues feigning ou^ divinity. Guert was a 
thoroughly manly fellow, and he did us the justice to enter the par- 
lour first. Poor fellow ! I can feel for him, even at this distance of 
time, when his eye firslffell on Mary Wallace's pallid and distressed 
countenance. It could scarcely be less> than. I felt myself, when I 
first beheld Anneke's flushed features, and the look of ofiPended pro- 
priety that I fancied to be spai^ng. in her estranged eye. 

Mr. Mayor evidently regarded Mr. Worden with surprise, as in- 
deed he did me; for instead of strangers, he probably expected to 
meet two of those delinquents whose faces were familiar to him, by 
divers similaj- jocular depredations, committed within the limits of 
his jurisdiction. Then the circumstance that Mr. Worden was a 
real Dominie could not be questioned by those who saw him stand* 
isi^t as he did, face to face, with all the usual signs of his sacred 
ofiice in his dress bud. air. 

"I believe there must be some mistake here, colistable!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Mayor. ** Why have you brought these two strange 
gentlemen along withf Guert Ten Eyck >*' 

**My orters, Mr. Mayor, wast to pring Dooije's 'rapscallion 
Tominie,' aqd his. 'rapscallion frient;* and t'at is one, and t*i» 
ist t'ot'e." 

** This gentleman has the appearance of being a real clergyman^ 
and that, too, of the ohurch ot .England." 

"Yaas, Mi. Mayor, fat is yoost so., He wilt preach fifteen 
minutes wif out stopping, if you wilt give him a plack gownt ; and 
pro y an hour in a white shirt," ♦ 

** Will you do me the favour, Guert Ten Eyck, to let me have the 
names of the strangers I have the pleasure to receive," said the 
mayor, a little authoritatively. 

" Certainly, Mr. Mayor; certainly, and with very great pleasnrR 
I should have done tihis at om», had we been ushered into your 

* This opinion of the cosstablo'B must refer to the notion common amonest the 
noa-episccpiil sects, that the value of spiritual provender was to be measured tjf the 
<}';2&^ity. Preaching, hovreTer, might be overdone in the Dutch reformed- churchess 
i'jTf quite within mj recoUeotion, a lialf-hour glass stood on the pulpit of the Putch 
edxiico named in the text, to regulate the dominie's wind. It was said it might be 
turned onee with impumtj ; bul/woe betide him who should so &t trespass on hiB 
people's patience as to presume to turn it twice. — ^Enirox. 
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house by any one but the city constable. Wtienever I accompany 
that gentleman anjrwhere, I always wait to ascertain my welcome. 

Guert laughed with some heart at this allusion to his own known 
delin(]^uencies, while Mr. Cuyler only smiled. I could see, notwith- 
standmg the severe measures to which he had resorted in this par- 
ticular case, that the last was not unfriendly to the first, and that 
our friend Guert had not fallen literally among robbers in being 
brought to the place where we were. 

" This reverend dominie," continued Guert, as soon as he had had 
his laugh, and had ventured to cast a short inauiring glance at Mary 
Wallace, "is a gentleman from England, Mr. Mayor, who is to 
preach in St. Peter's the day after to-morrow, by special invitation 
from the chaplain, when, I make no doubt, we snaU all be much 
edified; Miss Mary Wallace among the rest, if she will do him the 
honour to attend the service— good, and angelic, and forgiving, as 
I know she is by nature." 

This speech caused all eyes to turn on the young lady, whose face 
crimsoned, though she made no reply. I now felt satisfied that 
Guert' 8 manly, frank, avowed, and sincere admiration had touched 
the heart of Mary Wallace, while her reason*condemned that which 
her natural tenderness encouraged ; and the struggle in her mind 
was then, and long after, a subject of curious study with me. As 
for Anneke, I thought she resented this somewhat indiscreet, not to 
say indelicate though indirect avowal of his feelings towards his 
mistress, and that she looked on Guert with even more coldness 
than she had previously done. Neither of the ladies, however, said 
anything. During this dumb-show, Mr. Cuyler had leisure to 
recover from the surprise of discovering that one of his prisoners 
was really a clergyman, and to inquire who the other might be. 

" That gentleman, then, is in fact a clergyman!" he answered. 
•* You have forgotten to name the other, Guert." 

" This is Mr. Corny Littlepage, Mr. Mayor — ^the only son of Major 
Littlepage, of Satanstoe, Wescthest«T." 

The Mayor looked a little puzzled, and I believe felt somewhat 
emban*assed as to the manner in which he ought to proceed. The 
incursion of Guert upon his premises much exceeded in boldness 
anything of the kind that^had ever before occurred in Albany. It 
was common enough for young: men of his stamp to carry off poultry, 
pigs, &c., and feast on the spoils ; and cases had occurred, as I after- 
wards learned, in which rival parties of these depredators preyed 
on each other — the same materials for a supper having been known 
to change hands two or three times before they were consumed — 
but no one had ever presumed, previously to this evening, to make 
an inroad even on Mr. Mayor's hencoop, much less to molest the 
domains of his cook. In the first impulse of his anger, Mr. Cuyler 
had sent for the constable ; and Guert's club, with its place of 
meeting being well known, that functionary having had many occa- 
sions to visit it, the latter proceeded thither forthwith. It is pro- 
bable, however, a little reflection satisfied the mayor that a froHo 
could not well be treated as a larceny ; and that Guert had some of 
his own wife's blood in his veins. When he came to find that two 
■^spectable strangers were implicated in the affair one of whom 
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was actually a clergyman, this charitable feeling was strengthened, 
and he changed his course ofproceedins:. 

** You can return home, Hans," said Mr. Mayor, very sensibly 
mollified in his manner. ** Should there be occasion for your further 
services, I will send for you. Now, gentlemen," as soon as the door 
closed on the constable, " I will satisfy you that old Peter Cuyler 
can cover a table, and feed his friends, even though Guert Ten 
Eyck be so near a neighbour. Miss Wallace, will you allow me the 
honour to lead you to the table ? Mr. Worden will see Mrs. Cuyler, 
in safety, to the same place." 

On this hint, the missionary stepped forward with alacrity, and 
led Mrs. Mayoress after Mary Wallace, with the utmost courtesy. 
Guert did the same tojjne of tne young ladies of the house ; Anneke 
was led in by one of tlie young men ; and I took the remaining 
young lady, who, I presumed, was also one of the family. It was 
very apparent we were respited ; and all of us thought it wisest to 
appear as .much at our ease as possible, in order not to balk the 
humour of the principal magistrate of the ancient town of Albany. 
To do Mr. Mayor justice, the lost time had been so well improved 
by Doortje, that, on looking around the table, I thought the supper 
to which we were thus strangely invited was, of the two, the best 
I had seen that evening. Luckily, game was plenty; and, by 
means of quails, partridges, oysters, venison patties, and other 
dishes of that sort, the coolc had managed to send up quite as good 
a supper, at ten o'clock, as she had previously prepared for nine. 
I will not pretend that I felt quite at my ease, as I took my seat at 
the table, for the second time that night. All the younger members 
of the party looked exceedingly grave, as if they could very well 
dispense with our company; the old people alone appearing to enter 
into the scene with any spirit. Anneke did not even look at me, 
after the first astounded look given on my entrance ; nor did Mary 
Wallace one ecast her eyes towards Guert when we reached the 
supper-room. Mr. Mayor, notwithstanding, had determined to 
laugh off the affair ; and he and Mr. Worden soon became excel- 
lent friends, and began to converse freely and naturally. 

"Come, cousin Guert," cried Mr. Mayor, after two or three 
glasses of Madeira had still further warmed his heart, *'fill, and 
pledge me— unless you prefer to give a lady. If the last, every- 
body will drink to her with hearty good will. You eat nothing, 
and must drink the more." 

** Ah ! Mr. Mayor, I have toasted one lady to-night, and cannot 
toast another." 

** Not i)resent company excepted, my boy V* 

" No, sir, not even with that license. I pledge you with all my 
heart, and thank you, with all my heart, for this generous treat- 
ment, after my own foolish frolic ; — but, you know how it is, Mr. 
Mayor, with us Albany youths, when our pride is up, and a supper 
must be had " 

" Not I, Guert, I know nothing about it, but should very well 
like to learn. How came you, in the first place, to take such a 
fancy to my cook's supper ? Did you imagine it better than Yani 
lint's coolc could give you?" 
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'* The supper of Axeat Yau BFont's oeok has disappeared-'-gone 

on the hill» I fancy, among the red-coats^; ancU to own the truths 
Mr. Mayor, it waa jonm, or nothing. I had invited these gentlemen 
to pass the evening with ns. One of onr hlacks happened to mentioii 
what was going on here, and hospitality led us all astray. It was 
nothing more, I do.asstffe you, Mr. Mayor." 

*' And so your hospitahle feelings made your guests work for 
their sup{)er, hy sending them to preach to old Doortje, while you 
were dishing up my ducks and game?" 

** Your pardon, Mr. Mayor ; Doortje had dished-up, before she 
went to lecture. Your cook is too well trained to neglect her duty, 
even to hear a sermon hy the Rev. Mr. Worden ! But these gen^ 
tlemen were (|nito as much deoeived as the old woman, for they 
supposed we were after our own lost goods, and did not know that 

iou dwelt here, and were as much my dup^es as old Doorfne herself; 
'ruth obliges me to own this much in their jujstification. 
There was a general clearing up of countenances ait this fraak 
avowal ; and I saw that Anneke herself turned her looks inquir-» 
ingljr upon the speaks, and sujOfered a smile to relieyethe extreme 
gravity of her sweet countenance. From that nwinent a very sen» 
sible change came oyer the feelings and deportment of the younger 
part of the oompany, and the conyersation became easier and more 
natural. It was certainly much in our favour to have it known we 
had not officiously and boyishly joined in a ^tuitous attempt to 
rob and insult this particular and unoffending family, but tfaafe 
Mr, Worden and I supposed we were simply aiding in getting back 
those things which properly belonged to our hosts^ and getting 
them back, too, in a manner of which the party we supposed we 
were acting against would certainly haye no nght to complain, 
inasmuch as they had set the example. Guert was ennonraged to 

go on further with his explanations ; which he did^ in his own 
onest, candid manner^ exculpating us, in effect, irom everytiiing 
but being a little too much disposed to waggery, for a minister of 
the. church, and his pupil, who nad just commenoed his trayels* 

Anneke's face brigbtened up more and more afr ih& explanations 
proceeded ; and, soon after they were ended, she turned to me in a 
yery gracious manner, and inquired aiter my mother. As I sat 
directly opposite to her,, and the table was narrow^ we could eojt- 
yerse without attracting much attention to oursi^yes ; Mr. Mayor 
and his other guests keeping up a round of reasonably noisy jokes^ 
on the eyents of the evenin^^ nearer the &ot of the table. 

" You find some customs m Albany, Mr. Littlepage, that are not 
known to us in New York," Anneke observed, aner a few preUoii- 
nary remarks had opened the way to further communication* 

'' I scarce know, Miss Anneke, whether you allude to what has 
occurred this eyening, or to what ooourred this afternoon }" 

''To both, I believe," answered Anneke, smiling, though she 
coloured, as I thought, with a species of feminine yexation; "for, 
certainly, one is no more a custom with us than the other." 

" I have been most unfortunate, Miss Mordaunt, in the exhi* 
bitions I have made of myself in the course of the few homi 
I have passed in this, to me, strange. plaM« I am. a&aid you 
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EBgnd ii» as- littie moie than an orergrown boy, who has been 
permitted by his paxents to leave home sooner than he ought." 

" This is your c(Histniotion, and not mine, Mr. Littlepage. I 
sniipoBe you know— but we will talk of this in the other room, ot 
at some otiier time." 

I took the hint, and said no moie on the subject while at table. 
Mr. Mayor, I suppose in consideration of our having gone tiirough 
the exactions of one feast already that evening, permitted us to 
leave the supper-room much earher than common, and the hour 
b^ng late, the whole party broke up immediately afterwards. Be- 
fore we separated, however, Herman Mordaunt aT)proached me in 
a friendly, &ee way, and invited me to come to his house at eight 
next morning to breakfast, requesting the pleasure of Dirok|s com- 

?any at the same time. It is soareely necessary to say how gladly 
accepted, and how mueh I was relieved by this tennination of an 
adventure that, at one moment, menaced me with deep disgrace. 
Had Mr. Mayor seen fit to pursue the affiur of the abstraction of 
his first supper in a serious vein, although the legal consequences 
could not x)robably have amounted to anything very grave, the^ 
might prove vei^ ridiculous. As it was, my mind was vastly re- 
lieved, as I believe was the case also with that of the Eev. Mr. 
Worden. 

*' Corny," said thatgentlanan, after we had wished Guert good- 
night, and were well on our way to the inn again, '* this second 
supper has helped surprismgly to digest the first. I doubt if our 
new acquaintance here will be likely to^turn out very profitable 
tons." 

" Yet, sir, you appeared t» take to him exceedingly, and I had 
thought you excellent Mends." 

" I like the fellow well enough, too, for he is hearty, and firank, 
and good-natured ; but there was some little nolioy in keeping on 
good terms with him. Ttol afraid, Corny, I did. not alto^toer con- 
sult the dignity of m^r holy office this morning on the ice ! It is 
exceedingly unbecoming m a clergyman to be seen running in a 

Fiblio place like a schoolboy, or a youngster contending in a match, 
thought, moreover, I overfaeardt one of these young' Dutchmen call 
me the ' Loping Dominie ;' and so, taking alto^ther, it struck me 
it would be wisest to keep on good terms with tins Quert Ten Eyck." 

*' I see your policy, sir, and it does not beeomeme to deny it. As 
for myself, I confess I like Guert surprisingly, and shall not ^ve 
him up easily, though he has already got me into two senous 
sonmes in the short time we have been acauainted. He is a hearty, 
gooa-natured,thoi^tless young' fellow, who, Dutchman-like, when 
he does make an attempt to enjoy life, does it witii all his heart." 

I then related the affieur of the hand-sled to Mr. Worden, who 
gwe me some of that sort of consolation of which a man receives a 
great deal as he elbows his way through this busy, selfish worid.^ 

" Well, Corny," said my old master, " I am not oertain you did 
not look more like a fool, as you rolled over from that i^ed, than I 
looked while ' loping ' from our friends in* the sleigh !" 

We both laughed as we entered the tavenn ; I, to conceal the vexfr- 
iauk I nally felt, andMr. Werden, as I presume^ because he was fiati- 
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tered with the belief that I must have apoeared quite as ridi<mloTi8 
as himself. Next moming I proceeded to Herman Mordaunt's resi* 
dence at the earliest hour the rules of society would allow. I found 
the family established in one of those Dutch edifices of which Al* 
bany was mainly composed, and which stood a litde removed from 
the street— having a tiny yard in front, with the stoop in the arable, 
and that ^ble towards the yard. The battlement-walls of this 
house diminished towards the high apex of a yerv steep roof by 
steps, as we are all so much accustomed to see, ana the whole was 
surmounted by an iron v^eathercook that was perched on a rod of 
some elevation. It was always a matter of importance with the 
Dutch to know which way the wind blew ; nor did it comport wil^ 
their habits of minute accuracy to trust to the usual indications of 
the feeling on the skin, the bending of branches, the flpng of daud$, 
or the driving of smoke ; but they must and would have the cer- 
tainty of a machine that was constructed expressly to let them 
know the fact. Smoke might err, but a weathercock would not ! 

No one was in the little parlour into which I was shown by the 
servant who admitted me to the house, and in whom I recognised 
Herman Mordaunt's principal male attendant of the household in 
New York. How pleasantly did that little room appear to me, in 
the minute or two that I was left in it alone. There lay the very 
shawl that Anneke had on the day I met her in the Pinkster Field; 
and a pair of gloves, that it seemed to me no other hands but hera 
were small enough to wear, had been thrown on the shawl ^oare- 
lessly, as one casts aside a thinff of that sort, in a hurry. A dosen 
other articles were put here and there, that denoted the habits and 
presence of females of refinement. But the gloves most attracted 
my attention, and I must needs rise andexamme them. It is true, 
these gloves might belong to Mary Wallace, for she, too, had a 
pretty little hand, but I fancied they belonged to Anneke. Under 
this impression, I raised them to my lips, and was actually pressing 
them there with a good deal of romantic feeling, when a light foot- 
step in the room told me I was not alone. Droppinj? the gloves, I 
turned and beheld Anneke herself. She was regarding me with an 
expression of countenance I did not then know how to interpret, 
and which I now hardly know how to describe. In the first place, 
her charming countenance was suf^ised with blushes, while her 
eyes were filled with an expression of softened interest tiiat caused 
my heart to beat so violently that I did not know but it wtrald 
escape by the channel of the throat. How near I was to declaring 
all I felt at that moment; of throwing myself at the feet of the 
dear, dear creature, and of avowing how much and engrossingly 
she had filled both my waking and sleeping thoughts during the 
last year, and of beseeching her to bless the remainder of mv days 
by becoming my wife ! Nothing prevented this sally but the re- 
mark which Anneke made, the instant she had gracefully curtsied, 
in return to my confused and awkward bow, and which happened 
to be this :— 

" What do you find somuch to admire in Miss Wallace's gloves?" 
asked the wilful girl, bitinff her lip, as I fancied, to suppress a 
smile. " It is a ^air my father presented to her, and she wore 
hem last evening in compliment to him." 
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** I beg pardon, Miss Mordaimt— Miss Anneke, tiiat is—I beg 
pardon. Is there not a Tery delightM odour about those glovesr— 
that is, I was thinking so, and was endeayouring to ascertain what 
it might be by the scent." 

" It must be the lavender with which we young ladies are so co- 
quettish as to sprinkle our gloves and handkercniefs — or it may 
be musk. Mary is rather fond of musk» though I prefer lavender. 
Bat what an evening we had, Mr. Littlepage ! and what an intro- 
duction you have had to Albany, ajid most of all, what a master 
of ceremonies !" 

** Do you then dislike Guert Ten Eyck as an acquaintance. Miss 
Anneke }" 

*' Far ^om it. It is ^uite impossible to dislike Guert, he is so 
manly — so ready to admit his own weaknesses— so sincere in all he 
does and says— so good-natured ; and, in short, so much that, were 
one his sister, she might wish him to be, and yet so much that a 
sister must regret." 

** I thought last evening that all the ladies felt an interest in 
him, notwithstanding the numberless wild and ill-judged things he 
does. Is he not a favourite with Miss Wallace V* 

The quick, sensitive glance that Anneke eave me, said plainly 
enough that my question was indiscreet, and it was no sooner put 
than it was regretted. A shadow passed athwart the sweet face of 
my companion, and a moment of deep, and, as I fancied, of painful 
thought succeeded. Then a light broke over all, a smile Ulumined 
her features, after which a lignt girlish laugh came to show how 
active were the agents within, and how strong was the native ten- 
dency to happiness and humour. 

''After all. Corny Littlepage/' said Anneke, turning her face 
towards me with an indescribable character of fun and feeling so 
blended in it as fairlv to puzzle me, "you must admit that your 
exploit in the hand-sled was sufficiently ridiculous to last a young 
man for some time V 

'* I confess it all, Anneke, and shall have a care how I turn boy 
again in a strange place. ^ I am rejoiced to find, however, that you 
look upon the foolish affair of the slide as more grave than that of 
the supper, which I was fearful might involye me in serious dis- 
grace. 

" Keither is very serious, Mr. Littlepage, though the last might 
have proved awkward, had not the Mayor known the ways of the 
young men of the town. Thev say, however, that nothing so bold 
has ever before been attempted in that way in Albany, great as are 
the liberties that are often taken with the neighbours' hen-coops." 

And she lau9:hed, and this time it was naturally, and without 
the least restramt. 

" I hope you will not think it shabby in me, if I seem to wish to 
throw all the blame on this harum-scarum Guert Ten Eyck. He 
drew me into both affairs, and into the last, in a great measure, in- 
nocently and iffnorantly." 

" So it is understood, and so it would be understood, the moment 
Qufirt Ten Eyck was found to be Connected with the affair at all." 

" I may hope, then, to be forgiven, Anneke }" I said, holding out 
a hand to invite her to accept it as a pledge of pardon. 
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AnnelBe did not pradishly deoline putting her own little Hand in 
mine, though I got only the ends of two or three slender delicate 
fingers. 

"You must ask forgiveness, Corny," she answered, — ^IbelieTe 
she now used this f amuiar name simply to show how completely 
she had forgotten the little spleen she had certainly fell at my out- 
ward exhibition in the street — ** You must ask forgiveness of those 
who possess the right to pardon. If Corny Littiepage ehooses to 
slide down hill, like a boy, what right has Anneke MOTdaunt to say 
him nay ?" 

" Every ri^ht in the world— 4he right of friendship— the right of 
a superior mind, of superior manners — the right that my " 

** Hush ! — ^that is Mr. Bulstrode's footstep in the passage, and 
he will not understand this discussion on the subject of my manifold 
rights. It takes him some time, however, to throw aside his over- 
coats, and furs, and sword ; and I will just tell you that Guert 
Ten Eyok is a dangerous master of ceremonies for Corny littlepage." 

" Yet he has sense enough, feeling enough, heart enough to 
admire and love Mary Wallace." 

" Has he told you this so soon ? But I need not ask, as he tells 
hi« love to every one who will listen." 

** And to Miss Wallace herself, I trust, among the number. The 
man who loves, and loves trulv, should not long permit its object 
to remain in any doubt of his feeHngs and intentions. It has ever 
appeared to me. Miss Mordaunt, as a most base and dastardly feel- 
ing in a man to wish to be certain of a woman's returning his love, 
before he has the manliness to let his mistress understand his 
wishes. How is a sensitive female to know when she is safe in 
yielding her affections, without this frankness on the part of her 
suitor ? I'll answer for it that Guert Ten Eyck has dealt thus 
honestly and frankly with Mary Wallace." 

"That is a ment which caimot be denied him," answered 
Anneke, in a low, thoughtful tone of voice. " Mary has heard this 
from his own mouth, again and again. Even my presence has been 
no obstacle to his declarations, for three times have I heard him beg 
Mary to consider him as a suitor for her hand, and entreat her not 
to decide on his offer until he has had a longer opportunity to win 
her esteem." 

" And this you will admit, Miss Mordaunt, is to his credit, is 
manly, and like himself?" 

"It is certainlv frank and honourable, Mr. Littlepage, since it 
enables Miss Wallace to understand the obieot of his attentions, 
and leaves nothing to doubt or uncertainty. 

" I am glad you approve of such fair and frank proceedings ; 
though but a moment remains to say what I wish, it will suffice to 
add, that the course Guert Ten Eyok has taken towards Mary- 
Wallace, Cornelius Littlepage would wish to pursue toward 
Anneke Mordaunt." 

Anneke started, turned pale, then showed cheeks that '^fire 
Bufifused with blushes, and looked at me with l^id surprise. ^ She 
made no answer, though that earnest, yet timid gaze longTemained, 
and for that matter still remains, vivialy impressed upon my recol- 
lection. It seemed to ezprwn astonishmexrt, startiied 8ensibliit7» 
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femiiiine basTi^ibiesB, and maiden eoyness ; tot it did not appear 
to me that it expressed displeasare. There was noiame, boweyer, 
to ask for explanations, sinoe the Toices of Herman Mordaunt and 
Bolstrode were now heard at the yery door, and, at the next instant, 
both entered the room. 

CHAPTER XrV, 

'* My besutiM ! mybeaulliul! that standeit meekly bj, 
With thy proodly arch'd and gloa^ neck, and dark and fiery eye- 
Thus, thus I leap upon thy back, and aooor the distant plains : 
Away I -who OTertam me now shall dsnn thee Ibr his paina." 

TkeJraHoki$Sie^. 

BiTLSTBOBE seemed happy to meet me, oomplaininff that I had onite 
for^tten the satisfaction with which all New York, agreeably to 
his account of the matter, had received me the past spring. Of 
course, I thanked him for his civility, and we soon became as good 
friends as formerly. In a minute or two, Mary Wallace joined us, and 
we all repaired to the breakfast-table, where we were soon joined by 
Dirok, wno had been detained by some affairs of his own. Herman 
Mordannt and Bulstrode had the conversation principally to them- 
selves for the first few minutes. Mary Wallace was habitually 
silent; but Anneke, without being loquacious, was sufficiently dis- 
posed to converse. This morning, however, she said little beyond 
what the civilities of the table required from the mistress of the 
house, and that little in as few words as possible. Once or twice I 
could not help remarking that her hand remained on the handle of 
a richly-chased tea-pot, after that hand had performed its office ; 
and that her sweet, deep blue eye was fixed on vacancy, or on some 
object before her with a vacant regard, in the manner of one that 
thought intensely. Each time as she recovered from these little 
reveries, a slight finsh appeared on her face, and she seemed anxious 
to conceal the involuntary abstraction. This absence of mind 
continued imtil Bulstrode, who had been talking with our host on 
the subject of the movements of the army, suddenly dirocted his 
discourse to me. 

" I hope we owe this visit to Albany," he said, "to an intention 
on your part, Mr. Littlepage, to make one among us in the next 
campaign. I hear of many gentlemen of the colonies who intend 
to accompany us in our maron to QrUebeo." 

** That is somewhat farther than I had thought of going, Mr. 
Bulstrode," was my answer, *' inasmuch as I have never supposed 
the king's forces contemplated quite so distant a maroh. It is the 
intention of Mr. Follock and myself to get permission to attach our- 
selves to some regiment, and to go forward as far as Ticonderoga, 
at least; for we do not like the idea of the French holding a post 
like that, so far within the limits of our own province." 

" Bravely said, sir ; and I trust I shall be permitted to be of some 
assistance when the time comes to settle details. Our mess would 
always be happy to see you ; and you know that I am at its head, 
since the Lieut.-Ck)lonel has left us." 

I rotnmed my tiianks, and the discoume took another direction* 

•• I met Harns, aa I was walking hither this mcraing," Bulstrode 
eoBtmuodt *'aBd ke «WFa n^ in ^ oa nfaBfld, jjoml way-ifiar .1 
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insist lie is Irish, although he was bom in London— bnt he gaye me 
a somewhat queer account of a supper he was at last night, which 
he said had been borne off by d foraging party of young Albanians, 
and brought into the barracks, as a treat to some of our gentlemen. 
This was oad enough, though they tell me a Dutchman always par- 
dons such a frolic ; but B arris makes the matter much worse, by 
adding that the supperless party indemnified itself b^ making an 
attack on the kitchen of Mr. Mayor, and carrying off ms ducks and 
partridges, in a way to leave him without even a potatoe !" 

1 felt that my face was" as red as scarlet, and I fancied everybody 
was looking at me, while Herman Mordaunt took on himself the 
office of making a reply. 

" The story does not lose in travelling, as a matter of course," 
answered our host, " thoug[h it is true in tne main. "We all supped 
with Mr. Cuyler last evening, and know that he had much more 
than a potatoe on the table." 

" All !— What, the ladies ?" 

"Even to the ladies — and Mr. Littlepage in the bargain,** 
returned Herman Mordaunt, casting a glance at me, and smiling. 
" Each and all of us will testify he not only had a plenty of supper, 
but that which was good." 

'* I see by the s^eneral smile,'* cried Bulstrode, that there is a«ou« 
entendu here, ana shall insist on being admitted to the secret." 

Herman Mordaunt now told the whole story, not being particu- 
larly careful to conceal the more ludicrous parts, dwelling with 
some emphasis on the lecture Mr. Worden had delivered to Door^e, 
and appealing to me to know whether I did not think it exoellent. 
Bulstrode laughed, of course ; though I fancied both the you^g 
ladies wished nothing had been said on the subject. 

" That Guert Ten Ejrck is a character !" exclaimed Bulstrode, 
" and one I am sometimes at a loss to comprehend. A more 
manly-looking, fine, bold young fellow, I do not know ; and he is 
often as manly and imposing in his opinions and ludgments as he 
is to the eye, while, at times, he is almost childish in his tastes 
and propensities. How do you account for this. Miss Anneke ?" 

" Simjjly, that nature intended Guert Ten Eyck for better things 
than accident and education, or the want of education, have en- 
abled him to become. Had Chiert Ten Eyck been educated at 
Oxford, he would have been a very different man from what he is. 
If a man has only the instruction of a boy, he will long remain 
a boy." 

I was surprised at the boldness and decision of this opinion, for 
it was not Anneke* s practice to be so open in delivering her senti- 
ments of others ; but it was not lon^ ere I discovered that she did 
not spare Guert, in the presence ot her friend, from a deep con- 
viction he was not worthy of the hold he was sensibly gaining^ on 
the feelings of Mary Wallace. Herman Mordaunt, as I fancied, 
favoured his daughter's views in this behalf ; and there was soon 
occasion to observe that poor Guert had no other ally, in that 
family, than the one his handsome, manly person, open disposition, 
and uncommon frankness had created in his mistress's own bosom. 
There was certainly a charm in Guert's habitual manner of under- 
rating himself, that inclined all who heard him to. his side ; and. 
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for myself, I will confess I early became liis friend in all that 
matter, and so continued to the last. Bulstrode and I left tba 
house together, walking arm and arm to his quarters^ leaying 
Dirok with the ladies. 

*' This is a charming family/' said my companion, as we left the 
door; ** and I feel proud of being able to claim some affinity to it^ 
tiiiough it is not so near as I trust it may one day become." 

I started, almost twitching my arm away from that of the 
Major's, to look him in the face. Bulstrode smiled, but preserved 
his own self-possession, in the stoical manner common to men of 
fashion and easy manners, pursuing the discourse. 

" I see that my frankness has occasioned you some little surprise." 
he added ; * * but the truth is the truth ; ana I hold it to be unmanly 
for a gentleman who has made up his mind to become the suitor of 
a lady to make any secret of his intentions ; is not that your own 
way of thinking, Mr. littlepage ?" 

'* Certainly, as respects the lady; and possibly,- as respects her 
family ; but not as respects all the world.' 

•* I take your distinction, which may be a good one, in ordinary 
oases ; though, in the instance of Anneke Mordaimt, it may be 
merciful to let wandering young men, like yourself. Corny, com- 
prehend ^e real state of the case. I very well understand your 
own particular relation to the family of the Mordaunts ; but others 
may approach it with different and more interested views." 

"Am I to understand, Mr. Bulstrode, that Miss Mordaunt is 
your betrothed ?" 

"Oh ! by no means ; for she has not yet made up her mind to 
accept me. Ton are to understand, however, that I have proposed 
to Herman Mordaunt, with my father's knowledge and approba- 
tion, and that the affair is in petto. You can judge for yourself of 
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months, until this morning ; and I presume you do not wish me to 
suppose you have been waiting all that time for an answer." 

*VAs I consider you an ami de famille, Corny, there is no 
reason why there should not be a mir statement of things laid 
\ before you, for that affair of the lion will ever render you half a 

^ Mordaimt yourself. I had proposed to Anneke, when you first 

, saw me, and got the usual lady-like answer that the dear creature 

was too young to think of contractinp: herself, which was certainly 
^ truer then than now; that I had friends at home who ought to be 

. consulted, that time must be given, or the answer would necessarilj 

^ be * no,' and all the usual substance of such replies, in the prelimi« 
^ nary state of a negotiation." 

J ** And there the matter has stood ever since ?" 

^ " By no means, my dear fellow ; as far from that as possible. I 

I heard Herman Mordaunt, for he did most of the talking on that 

il side, with the patience of a saint, observed how proper it all was, 

J and stated my intention to lay everything before my father, and 
^ then advance to the assault anew, reinforced by his consent, and 
J. authority to offer settlements.'* 

j^ " All of which you got, by return of vessel, on writing home ?•* 
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I added, nnabik io ii&»i:ine haw any man oonld Itaiitate about re* 
oeiyinff Anneke Mordaimt for a daughter-in-law. 

" why, not exactly by return of yessel, though Sir Harry is 
much too well-bred to neglect answering a letter* I never knew 
him do such a thing in his life ; no, not when I have pushed him a 
little closely on the subject of my allowance having been out before 
the quarter was up, as will sometimes happen at oollege, you 
know, Corny. To tell you the truth, my dear boy, Sir Harry's 
consent did not come by return of vessel, though an answer did. 
It is a confounded distance ticross the Atlantio, and it takes time 
to arffue a question, when the parties are * a thousand leagues 
asunaer/ " 

*' Argue! What argument could be required to convince Sir 
Harry Bulstrode of the propriety of your getting Anneke Mordaunt 
for a wife, if you eouid r* 

'* Quite plain and sincere, upon my honour ! But I love you far 
the simplicity of your character, Ck>my, and so shall view all 
favourably. It I could J WeD, we shall know at the end of the 
approaching oampdgn, when you tuid I come back firom our trip 
to Qruebeo. 

" You have not answered my question, in the meantime, con- 
cerning Sir Harry Bulstrode**' 

*' I l^g Sir Harry's and vour pardon. What argument could be 
required to convince my father^ Why, you have never been at 
home, Littlepage, and cannot easily understand, therefore, what 
the feeling is precisely in relation to the colonies— ^much depends 
<m that, you know." 

** I trust the rnoth^ loves her ohildren, as I am certain the 
children love their mother.** 

" Tes, you are all loyal ; — ^I will say that for you, though Albany 
is not exactly Bath, or New York, Westminster. I suppose you 
know, Littlepage, that the church upon the hill, yonder, whi(& ia 
called St. Peter's, though a very ffood church, and a very respect- 
able church, with a very reputaUe congregation, is not exactly 
Westminster Abbey, or even St. James's ? 

** I believe I understand you, sir t and so Sir Harry inroved 
obstinate ?" 

** As the devil ! It took no less than three letters, the la^ of 
which was pretty bold, to get him round, which I did at last, and 
his consent, in due form, has been handed in to Herman Mordaunt. 
I contended, with some advantages in the affair, or I never should 
have prevailed. But you will see how it was. Sir Harry is gouty 
and asthmatic both, and no great things of a Ufe, at the best, and 
every aore he has on eartii is entailed, just making the whole thing 
a question of time." 

** All of which you oommumoated, of course, to Anneke and 
Herman Mordaunt ?" 

'* If I did I'll be hanged 1 No, no $ Master Corny, I am not so 
green as that would imply. You provincials are as thin-skinned 
as raisins de FonimnbUau, and are not to be touched so rudely. I 
do not believe Anneke would marry the Duke of Norfolk himself, 
if the family raised the least scruple about receiving her." 
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'** And would not Aaineke be right, in aeliiig under so respeotable 

feeling?" 

" Why, yon know she woold only marry the dnke, and not his 
mother, and annts, and nncles. I cannot see the necessity of a 
young woman's making herself nncomfortable on that aocoimt. 
But we have not come to that yet, for I wonld wish you to under- 
stand, Littlepage, that I am not accepted. No, no ! justice to 
Anneke demands that I should say this much. She knows of Sir 
Harry's consent, howeyer, and that is a good deal in my fayour, 
you must allow. I suppose her great objection will be to quitting 
Acr father, who has no other child, and on him it toiU bear a littie 
hard ; and, then, it is likely she will say something about a chan^ 
of country, for you Americans aie all great sticklers for liying m 
your own region." 

*' I do not see how yon can justiy accuse us of tiiat, since it is 
uniyersally admitted among us that eyerything is better at home 
than it is m the colonies." 

"I really think, Corny," rejoined Bulstrode, smiling good- 
naturedly, •* were you to pay the old island a visit, now, you 
yourself would confess that some things are," 

" I to visit ! I am at a loss to imagine why I am named as one 
disposed to deny it. Had it been Guert Ten Eyck now, or even 
Dirok Follook, one might imagine such a thing ; but I, who come 
from English blood, and who nave an English-bom grandfather, 
at this moment, alive and well at Satanstoe, am not to be included 
among the disaffected to England." 

Bulstrode pressed 
confidential air as it I _ „ . 

he said ; ** the colony is loyal enough, Heaven knows ; yet I find 
these Dutch look on us red coats more coldly than the i)eople of 
English blood, below. Should it be ascribed to the phlegm ot their 
manners, or to some ancient grudge connected with the conquest 
of their colony ?" 

" Hardly the last, I should think, since the colony was traded 
away, under the final arrangement, in exchange for a possession 
the Dutch now hold in South America. There is nothinp: strange, 
however, in the descendants of the people of Holland preferring the 
Dutch to the English." 

" I assure you, Littlepage, the coldness with which we are re- 
garded by the Albanians has been spoken of among us ; though 
most of the leading families treat us weU, and aid us all they can. 
They should remember that we are here to fight their battles, and 
to prevent the French from overrunning them." 

" To that they would probably answer that the French woxdd 
not molest them, but for their quarrel with England. Here we 
must part, Mr. Bulstorode, as I have business to attend to. I will 
add one word, however, before we separate, and that is, that Xing 
Oeorge II. has not more loyal subjects in his dominions than those 
who dwell in his American provinces." 

Bulstrode smiled, nodded in assent, waved his hand, and we 
parted. 

I had plenty of occupation for the remainder of that day. Yaap 
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amved with bis \ brigade of sleighs ' abont tiooxu and I wenfr in 
search of Guert, in whose company I repaired once more to the 
office of the contractor. Horses, harness, sleighs, provisions, and 
all were taken at high prices, and I was paid for the whole in 
Spanish gold, joes and hau-joes being quite as much in use among 
ns in that day as the coin of the realm. Spanish silver has always 
formed our smaller currency, such a thing as an English shilling, 
or a sixpence, being quite a strani^r among us. Pieces of eight, or 
dollars, are our commonest coin, it is true, but we make good use 
of the half-joe in all heavy transactions. I have seen two or three 
Bank of England notes in my day, but they are of very rare occur- 
rence in the colonies. There have been colony bills among us, but 
they are not favourites, most of our transactions being carried on 
by means of the Boanish gold and Spanish silver, that find their 
way up from the islands and the Spanish main. The war, of which 
I am now writing, however, brought a great many guineas among 
us, most of the troops being paid in that species of coin ; but the 
contractors in general found it easier to command the half-joe than 
the guinea. Of the former, when all our sales were made, Dirck 
and myself had between us no less than one hundred and eleven, 
or eight hundred and eighty- eight dollars in value. 

I found Quert just as ready and just as friendly on this occasion 
as he had been on the previous day. Not only were all our effects 
disposed of, but all our negroes were hired to tne army for the cam- 
paign, Yaap excepted. The boys went off with their teams towards 
the north that same afternoon, in high spirits, as ready for a frollo 
as any white youths in the colony. I permitted Yaap to go on 
with his sleigh, to be absent for a few days, but he was to return 
and join us before we proceeded in quest of the * Patent,* after the 
breaking up of the winter. 

It was late in the afternoon before everything was settled, when 
Guert invited me to take a turn with him on the river in his own 
sleigh. By this time I had ascertained that my new friend was a 
young man of very handsome property, without father or mother, 
and that he lived in as good style as was common for the simple 
habits of those around him. Our principal families in New York 
were somewhat remarkable for the abundance of their plate, table* 
linen, and other household effects of the latter character, while 
here and there one was to be found that possessed some good pictures. 
The latter, I have reason to think, however, were rare, though 
occasionally the work of a master did find its way to America, par- 
ticularly from Holland and Flanders. Guert kept bachelor's hall, 
in a respectable house, that had its gable to the street, as usual, 
and which was of no great size ; but everything about it proved 
that his old black housekeeper had been trained under a rSgime of 
thorough neatness; for that matter, everything around Albany 
wore the appearance of bein^ periodically scoured. In this par- 
ticular, Guert's bachelor residence was as faultless as if it had a 
mistress at its head, and that mistress were Mary Wallace. 

"If she ever consent to have me,*- said Guert, actually sighing 
as he spoke, and fflancing his eyes round the very pretty little 
parlour 1 had just been praising, on the occasion of the visit I first 
made to his residence that afternoon — " if she ever consent to have 
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me. Corny, I shall liaye to build a new house. This is now a 
hundred years old, and though it was thought a great affair in its 
day, it is not half good enough for Mary Wallace. My dear fellow, 
how I envy you that invitation to breakfast this morning ! what a 
favourite you must be with Herman Mordaunt !" 

" We are very good Mends, Guert," — ^for, with the freedom of 
our colony manners, we had already dropped into the familiarity 
of calling each otiier 'Corny* and. 'Guert,* — ^we are very g»oa 
friends, Guert,** I answered, " and, I have some reason to think, 
Herman Mordaunt does not dislike me. It was in my power to be 
of a trifling service to Miss Anneke, last spring, and the whole 
family is disposed to remember it.*' 

" So I can see, at a glance ; even Anneke remembers it. I have 
heard the whole story from Mary Wallace ; it was about a lion. I 
would give half of what I am worth to see Mary Wallace in 
the paws of a lion, or any other wild beast, just to let her see 
that Guert Ten £yck has a heart, as well as Corny Littlepage. 
But, Corny, my boy, there is one thing you must do ; you are in 
such favour, that it will be easy for you to effect it, though I 
might try in vain for ever.*' 

** I will do anything that is proper to oblige you, Guert ; for you 
have a claim on me for services rendered by yourself." 

** Pshaw ! — Say nothing of such matters ; I am never happier 
than when buying or selling a horse ; and, in helping you to get 
oS your own cattle, why, I did the King no harm, and you some 
good. But it was about horses I was thinking. You must know, 
Littlepage, there is not a young man, or an old man, within twenty 
miles of Albany, that drives such a pair of beasts as myself." 

" You surely do not wish me to sell these horses to Mary 
Wallace, Guert !" I rejoined, laughing. 

"Ay, my lad ; and this house, and the old farm, and two or three 
stores along the river, and all I have, provided you can sell me 
with them. As the ladies have no present use for horses, however, 
Herman Mordaunt having brought up with him a very good pair, 
that came near running over you and me. Corny, su there is no 
need of any sale ; but I should like to drive Mary and Anneke a 
turn of a few miles, with that team of mine, and in my own 
sleigh I" 

*• That cannot prove such a difBcult affair, joimg ladies ordi- 
narily consenting readily enough to be diverted with a bleigh-iride." 

" The off-one carries himself more like a colonel, at the head 
of his regiment, than like an ignorant horse !" 

** I will propose the matter to Herman Mordaunt, or to Anneke 
Lerself if you desire it." 

" And the near-one has the movement of a lady in a minuet, 
when ^ou rein him in a Httle. I drove tiiose cattle, Corny, across 
the pme-plains, to Schenectady, in one hour and twenty-six 
minutes ; — sixteen miles, as the crow flies, and nearer sixty, it* you 
follow all the turnings of the flfty roads." 

" Well, what am I to do? tell this to the ladies, or beg them to 
name a day?" 

*• Name a day ! — I wish it had come to that. Corny, with my 
whole souL They are two beauties I" 
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'' Yes, I (Milk 6fferylK)d3r wiU admit MtfC;** I aottim^ hm^^ 
** yet very different in their charms." 

** Oh ! not a bit more alike than is jnst necessary for a good 
match. I call one Jack, and the other Moses. I never knew aa 
animal that was named 'Jack' who wonld not do his work. I 
would give a great deal, Corny, that Mazy Wallace could see that 
horse move !" 

I promised Gnert that I wonld use all my influence wil^ the 
ladies to induce them to trust themselves with his team ; and, in 
order that I might speak with authority, the sleigh was ordered 
round to the door fortnwith, with a view nrst to take a turn with me. 
The winter equipage of Guert Ten Eyck was reallv a tasteful and 
knowing thing. I had often seen handsomer sleighs, in the way of 
paint, varnish, tops, and mouldings ; for to these he appeared to pajy 
very little attention. The points on which its owner most valued his 
sleigh was the admirable manner in which it rested on its runners, 
pressing lightly both behind and before. Then the traces woe 
nearer on a level with the horses than was common, though not so 
high as to affect the draiL The colour, without, was a sky-blue ; 
a favourite Dutch tint ; while within, it was fiery-red. The skins 
were very ample— all coming from the grey wolf. As these skins 
were lined with scarlet doth, the effect of the whole was sufficiently 
cheering and warm. I ought not to forget the bells. In addition 
to the four sets buckled to the harness, the usual accomi>animent 
of every sort of sleigh-hamess, Guert had provided two enormous 
strings (always leathern straps), that passed from the saddles quite 
down under the bodies of Jack and Moses; and another string 
around each horse's neck, thus increasing the jingling music of his 
march at least fourfold beyond the usual quantity.* In this style, 
^en, we dashed from the door of the old Ten Eyck-house ; all the 
blacks in the street gazing at us in deliprht, and shaking their sides 
with laughter— a negro always expressmg his admiration of any- 
thing, even to a sermon, in tnat mode. I remember to have heard 
a traveller, who had been as far as JK^iagara, declare, that his black 

* As it la poMoble this book may pus into the hands of others than Americans, it 
majr be w^ to saj that a sleigh-beU is a small hollow ball, made of bell-metsL 
hamae a hole in it that passes round half of its eireumference, and containing a sraaa 
toUd ban, of a size not to escape. These bells are fastened to leathern straps, whieh 
commonly pass roond the neoks of the horses. In the time of Quert Ten Eyck most 
of the bella were attached to small plates that were bnokled to yarions parts of the 
harness; but, as this oansed a motion annoying to the animals, Mr. Littlepage 
evidently wishes his readers to understand that his friend. Ten Byck, was too knowiuR 
to have recourse to the practice. Even the straps are coming into iamae, the opinion 
beginning to obtain that sleigh*bells are a nuisance, instead of an adrantage. Twvatj 
yeyrs since, the laws of most large towns rendered them necessary, under the pretence 
of preventing accidents, by apprising the footman of the approach of a sleieh : bnt 
more horses are now driTen, m the state of Kew York, without than with Delia in 
winter. 

''Sleigh," as spelt, is purely an American word. It is derived from "slee,** in 
Dntoh, which is pronounced like " sleigh." Borne persons contend that the Americans 
ought to use the old English words '* sled," or " sledge." Bnt these words do not 
precisely express l^e things we nossess. There is as much reason for caUioff n 
geasure.oonyeyance by a name different from " sled," as there is for saying " ooaen" 
matead of ** wagon." *' Sleigh" wUl become English ere long, as it is no w American, 
^enty noillions of people not only can make a word, but t^ can Bake a laogmge 

w be needed.— Bdxzos. 
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did notbinir bat roar with laughter the first half •hour he itoed eon* 
:&oiited wiui that mightv cataract. Nor did the blaoka alone stop 
to admire Guert Ten £yck, his sleigh, and his honee. All the 
yomiff men in the place paid Guert this homage, for he was nnani- 
monuj admitted to he the hest whip and tho l>est judge of horse- 
flesh in Albany— that is, the best judflre for his years. Several 
young women who were out in sleighs looked behind them as we 
passed, proving that the admiration extended even to the other 
sex. All this Guert felt and saw, and its effect was very visible in 
"hoA manner, as he stood guiding his spirited pair amid the wood 
ileds that still crowded the main street. 

Our route lay towards the large fiats, that extend for miles along 
^ west shore of the Hudson to the north of Albanv. This was 
the road usually taken by the young people of the place in their 



evening sleigh rides ; not a few of tne better class stopping to pay 
their respects to Madame Schuyler, a widow bom of the same 
family as that into which she had married, and who, from her 
character, connexions and fortune, filled a high place in the social 
circle of the vicinity. Guert knew this lady, and proposed that I 
ahould call and pay my respects to her — a tribute she was accus- 
tomed to receive from most strangers of respectabiLitv. Thither, 
then, we drove as fast as my companion's blacks could carry us. 
The distance was only a few miles, and we were soon dashing 
through the open gate into what must have been a very pretty, 
though an inartificial, lawn in the summer. 

" By Jove, we are in luck !" cried Guert; " yonder is Herman 
Hordaunt's sleigh, and we shall find the ladies here !" 

All this turned out as Guert had announced. Anneke and Mary 
Wallace had dined with Madame Schuyler, and their coats ana 
flhawls had just been brought to them, preparatorv to returning 
home, as we entered. I had heard so much of Madame Schuyler 
as not to approach this respeetable person without awe, and I had 
no eyes at iirst for her companions. I was well received by the 
mistress of the house, a woman of so large a size as to rise from hw 
«hair with ^eat difficulty, but whose countenance expressed 
equally intelligence, principles, refinement, and benevolence. She 
no sooner heard the name of Littlepage, than she threw a meaning 
glance towards the young female niends, mine following and per^ 
oeiving Anneke colouring highly, and looking a little distressed. 
As for Mary Wallace die appeared to me then, as I fancied was 
usually the case whenever Guert Ten Eyok approached her, to be 
fltiuggling with a species of melancholy pleasure. 

** It is unnecessary for me to hear your mother's name, Mr. lit- 
tlepage," said Madam Schuyler, extending a hand, '* since I knew 
her as a young woman. In her name you are welcome ; as, indeed, 
you would be in your own, after the all-important service I hear 
you have rendered my sweet young Mend here." 

I could only bow, aiid express my thanks ; but it is unnecessary 
to say how grateful to me was praise of this sort, coming, as I knew 
it must, from Anneke in the nrst instance. Still, I could hardly 
refrain from laughing at Guert, who shrugged^ his shoulders, ana 
turned towards me with a look that repeated his ludiorous regrets 
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lie could not see Mary Wallace in a lion's paws ! The eon^v^ersa- 
tion then took the nsoal turn, and I got an opportonity of speakdiig 
to the yonng ladies. 

After the character I had heard of Madam Schuyler, I was a good 
deal surprised to find that Guert was somewhat of a favourite. 
But oven the most intellectual and refined women* I have since liad 
occasion to learn, feel a disposition to judge handsome, manly; 
frtmk, fiigh^ fellows, like my new acquaintance, somewhat 
leniently. With all his levity, and his disposition to run. into tlie 
ezcebses of animal spirits, there was that ahout Guert whicli ren- 
dered it difficult to despise him. The courage of a lion was in liis 
eye, and his front and hearing were precisely those that are par- 
ticularly attractive to women. It was only among the hardjr^ 
active, and reckless, that Gnert manifested the least ambition to be 
a leader. 

"Do you still drive those spirited blacks, Guert," demanded 
Madam Schuyler, in a gentle, affable way, that inclined her to 
adapt her discourse to the tastes of those she might happen to be 
with — " those, I mean, which you purchased in the autumn ?" 

•• You may be certain of that, aunt," — every one who could claim 
the most distant relationship to this amiable woman, and whose 
years did not render the appellation disrespectful, called her 
** aunt,"—" you^ ma]r be certain of that, aunt, for their equals are 
not to be found in this colonv. The gentlemen of the armv pretend 
that no horse can be good that has not what they call blotid ; but 
Jack and Moses are both of the Dutch breed, and the Schuylers and 
the Ten Eycks will never own there is no * blood' in such a stock. 
I have g^ven each of these animals my own name, and call them 
Jack Ten Eyck and Moses Ten Eyck." 

" I hope you will not exclude the Littlepages and the Mor daunts 
from your list of dissenters, Mr. Ten Eyck," observed Anneke, 
laughing, " since both have Dutch blood ia their veins, too." 

** Very true, Miss Anneke ; Miss Wallace being the only true, 
thorough Englishwoman here. But, as Aunt Schuyler has spoken 
of my team, 1 wish I could persuade you and Miss Mary to let me 
drive you back to Albany with it this very evening. Your own 
sleigh can follow ; and your father's horses being English, we shall 
have an opportunity of comparing the two breeds. The Anglo- 
Saxons will have no load, while the Flemings will ; still I will 
wager animal against animal that the last do the work the. most 
neatly and in the shortest time." 

To this proposition, however, Anneke would not consent ; her 
instinctive delicacy, I make no doubt, at once presenting to her 
mind the impropriety of quitting her own sleigh to take an evening's 
drive in that of a young man of Guert's established reputation for 
recklessness and fun, and who was not always fortunate enough to 
persuade young women of the first class to be his companions. The 
turn the conversation had taken, nevertheless, had the efeot to 
produce so many urgent appeals, that were seconded by myself, to 
give the horses a trial, that Mary Wallace promised to submit the 
matter to Herman Mordaunt, and, should he approve, to accom- 
pany Guert, Anneke, and myself in an excursion the succeeding 

"K. This concession was received by poor Guert with profound 
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^^sjyfr^atitade ; and lie assured me, as we drove back to town, tliat lie 

ofs^ had not felt so happy for the last two months. 

*' It is in the power of such a youne woman — yonng angel, I 

f nssjT might better say," added Guert, " to make anjrthing she may please 
I ^m of me ! I know I am an idler, and too fond of our Dutch amnse- 
'em^ ments, and that I have not paid the attention I onght to hav;e paid 
ae, m. to books ; but let that precious creature only take me by the hand, 
^jjisu and I should turn out an altered man in a month. Toung women 
m iflf^j can do anything thejr please with us, Mr. Littlepace, when they 
Mis set their minds about it in earnest. I wish I was a horse, to have 
risinii the pleasure of dragging Mary Wallace in this excursion V 
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CHAPTER XV. 



l.jjinh **WlienIol the Toice of loud alarm 

His iiunost soul appals : 
• J What ho 1 Lord William, rise in haste I 

^^^ The water saps thy walls I"— Lord WUUam, 

fig The visit to Madam Schuyler occurred of a Saturday evening; 
and the matter of our adventure in company with Jack and Moses 
was to be decided on the following Monday. When I rose and 
looked out of my window on the Sunday morning, however, there 
appeared but very little prospect of its being effected that sprint, 
inasmuch as it rained heavilv, and there was a fresh south wind* 

J We had reached the 21st of March, a period of the year when a de- 
cided thaw was not only ominous to the sleighing, but when it 

. actually predicted a permanent breaking up of the winter. The 

? rain and south wind continued all that day, and torrents of water 
came rushing down the short, steep streets, effectually washing 
away everything like snow, Mr. Worden preached, notwithstand- 
ing, and to a very respectable congregation. Dirck and myself 
attended ; but Jason preferred sitting out a double half-hour glass 
sermon in the Dutch church, delivered in a language of which he 
xmderstood very little, to lending his countenance to the rites of 
the English service. Both Anneke and Mary Wallace found their 
way up the hill, going in a carriage, though I observed that Herman. 
Mordaunt was absent. Guert was in the gallery, in which we also 
sat ; but I could not avoid remarking that neither of the yoimg 
ladies raised her eyes once during the whole service as high as our 
pews. Guert whispered something about this, as he hastened down 
stairs to hand them to their carriage when the congregation was 
dismissed, begging me, at the same nme, to be punctual to the ap- 
pointment for the next day. What he meant by this last remem- 
jbrancer I did not understand, for the hills were be^nning to 
exhibit their bare breasts, and it was somewhat surprising with 
what rapidity a rather unusual amount of snow had disappeared. 
I had no opportunity to ask an explanation, as Guert was too busy 
in placing the ladies in the carriage, and the weather was not sucn 
as to admit of my remaining a moment longer in the street than 

^ A change oocurred in tne weather during the night, the rain 

lifL^nir ceased, though the atmosphere continued mild, and the wind 

».VtfHU from the south. It was the commencement of the spring ; 

d asi walked round to Guert Ten Eyok's house to meet him at 
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hretHduAf I observed that several TohielesiriiJi wbeels were already 
in motion in the streets, and that divera persons appeared to lie 
puttma: away their sleighs and sleds as taings of no further use 
nntil the next winter. Our sprinn do not certainly come upon 
-Bs as suddenly as some of whieh 1 have read in the old woi3d ; 
bnt when the snow and winter endure as far into March as had 
heen the case with that of the year 1768, the change is often nearly 
magical. 

"Here, then, is the spring opening," I said to Dirck, as ^we 
walked along the well-washed streets ; " and, in a few weeks, we 
must be off to the hush. Our husiness on the Patent must be g^ot 
along with before the troops are put in motion, or we may lose the 
opportunity of seeing a campaign." 

With such expectations and feelincs I entered Guert's bachelor 
abode ; and the first words I uttered were to sympathise in his 
supposed disappointment. 

" It is a great pity you did not propose the drive to the ladies 
lor Saturday," I began ; '* for that was not only a mild day, bat 
the sleip^hinff was excellent. As it is, you will have to postpone 
your triumph until next winter." 

" I do not understand you !" cried Guert ; " Jack and Moses never 
were in better heart, or in better condition. I think they are 
equal to going to Kinderhook in two hours !" 

" But who will furnish the roads with snow ? Bv looking out of 
the window you will see that the streets are nearly bare." 

'* Streets and roads ! Who cares for either, wnile we have the 
river ? We often use the river here, weeks at a time, when the 
snow has left us. The ice has been remarkably even the whole of 
this winter, and now the snow is off it there will be no danger 
from the air-holes." 

I confess 1 did not much like the notion of travelling twenty 
miles on the ice, but was far too much of a man to offer any objec- 
tions. We breakfasted, and proceeded in a body to the residence 
of Herman Mordaunt. When the ladies first heard that we had 
come to claim the redemption of the half-promise given at Madam 
Schuyler's, their surprise was not less than mine had been half an 
^our before, while their uneasiness was probably greater. 

** Surely, Jack and Moses cannot exhibit all their noble qualities 
without snow !" exclaimed Anneke, laughing, " Ten £ycks though 
thevbe!" 

'* We Albanians have the advantage of travelling on the ice 
when the snow fails us," answered Guert. "Here is the river 
near by, and never was the sleighing on it better than at this 
moment." 

** But it has been many times safer, I should think. This looks 
"?ery much like the breaking up of winter-.!" 

** That is probable enougn, and so much greater the reason why 
we shoidd not delay, if you and Miss Mary ever intend to learn 
what the blades can do. It is for the honour of Holland that I 
desire it, else would I not presume so far. I feel every condescen- 
sion of this sort that I receive from you two ladies in a way I 
eonnot express ; for no one knows better than myself how unworthy 
T am of your smallest notice." 
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alioi jiiis brought the ngns of Tielding at onoe into tlM mild eoimte. 

^^' nance of llary Wallaoe. Guert's self-humiliation never failed to 

^' ' do this. There was so much obvious truth in his admission, so 

1^ f sincere a disposition to place himself where nature and eduoatioB. 

7 •< or a ioant of education had placed him. and most of all so profound 

aiV a deference for the mental saperiorit;^ of Mary herself, that the 

n^ female heart found it impossible to resist. To my surprise Guerf t 
mistress, contrary to her habit in such things, was the first to join 

^^ him, and to second his proposal. Herman Mordaunt entering the 

^M room at this instant the whole thing was referred to him, as in 

^.' reason it ought to have been. 

i'^' "I remember to have travelled on the Hudson a few years sinee," 
returned Herman Mordaunt, '* the entire distance between Albany 

^^ and Sing-Sing, and a very good time we had of it ; much better 

:* than had we gone by land, for there was little or no snow." 

*' Just our case now, Miss Anneke !*' cried Guert. ** Good sleigh« 

i ing on the river, but none on the land." 

.i '* Was that near the end of March, dear papa^" asked Anneke, 

P a little inquiringly. 

** ^^o, certainly not, for it was early in February. But the ice, 

< at this moment, must be near eighteen inches thick, and strong 

t enough to bear a load of hay." 

•• Yes, Masser Herman,'^ observed Cato, a grey-headed black, 

I who had never called his master by any other name, " yes, Masser 
Herman, a load do come over dis minute." 

I It appeared unreasonable to distrust the strength of the ice after 

this proof to the contrary, and Anneke submitted. The party was 
arranged forthwith, and in the following manner : — ^The two ladies, 
Guert and myself, were to be drawn by the blacks, while Herman 
Mordaunt, Dirck, and any one else they could enlist, were to follow 
in the New York sleigh. It was hoped that an elderly female con* 
nexion« Mrs. Bogart, who resided at Albany, would consent to be 
of the party, as the plan was to visit and dine with another and a 
mutual connexion of the Mordaunts, at Einderhook. While the 
sleighs were getting ready, Herman Mordaunt walked round to the 
house of Mrs. Bogart, made his request, and was successful. 

The clock in the tower of the English church struck ten as both 
sleighs drove from Herman Mordaunt' s door. There was literally 
no snow in the middle of the streets ; but enough of it, mingled 
with iee, was still to be found nearer the houses to enable us to 
get down to the ferry, the point where sleighs usually went upon 
the river. Here Herman Mordaunt, who was in advance, checKcd 
his horses, and turned to speak to Guert on the propriety of pro« 
ceeding. The iee near the shore had evidently been moved, the 
river having risen a foot or two in consequence of the wind and 
the thaw, and there was a sort of icy wave cast up near the land, 
over which it was indispensable to pass, in order to get fairly on 
the river. As the top of this ridge, or wave, was broken, it ez« 
posed a iissure that enabled usto see the thickness of the ice, and 
this Guert pointed out in proof of its strength. There was notiiing 
unusual in a small movement of the covering of the river, which 
iiie current often produces ; but, unless the vast fields below got in 
motion, it was impossible for those above materially to ohange 
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their positions. Sleigrlis were passing, too, still brmpringr to town 
hay from the flats on the eastern bank, and there was no longer 
any hesitation. Herman Mordaunt's sleigh passed slowly over the 
riage, having a care to the lees of the horses, and ours followed in 
the same cantious manner, tnough the blacks jumped across the 
Assure in spite of their master's exertions. Once on the river, how* 
ever, Guert gave his blacks the whip and rein, and away we went like 
the wind. The smooth, icy surface of the Hudson was our road, the 
thaw having left very few traces of any track. The water had all 
passed beneath the ice, through cracks and fissures of one sort and 
another, leaving us an even, dry, surface to trot on. The wind vras 
still southerly, though scarcely warm, while a bright sun con- 
tributed to render our excursion as gay to the eye, as it certainly 
was to our feelings. In a few minutes every trace of uneosinesB 
had vanished. Away we went, the blacks doing full credit to 
their owner's boasts, seeming scarcely to touch the ice, from which 
their feet appeared to rebound with a sort of elastic force. Herman 
Mordaunt's oays followed on our heels, and the sleighs had passed 
over the well-known shoal of the Overslaugh, within the first 
twenty minutes after thej touched the river. 

Every northern American is familiar with the effect that the 
motion of a sleigh produces on the spirits under favourable circum- 
stances. Had our party been altogether composed of Albanians, 
there would probably have been no drawback on the enjoyment, 
for use would have prevented apprehension ; but it required the 
few minutes I have mentioned to give Anneke and Mary Wallace 
uU confidence in the ice. By the time we reached the Overslaugh, 
however, their fears had vanished; and Guert confirmed their 
sense of securitv, by tellinsr them to listen to the sounds produced 
by his horses' hoofs, which certainly conveyed the impression <^ 
moving on a solid foundation. 

Mary Wallace had never before been so gay in my presence as 
she appeared to be that morning. Once or twice I fancied her eyes 
almost as bright as those of Anneke's, and certainly her laugh was 
as sweet and musical. Both the girls were full of spirits, and 
some little things occurred that gave me hopes Bulstrode had no 
' reason to fancy himself as secure as he sometimes seemed to bo. A 
casual remark of Guert's had the effect to bring out some of 
Anneke's private sentiments on the subject. 

** I am surprised that Mr. Mordaunt forgot to invite Mr. Bul- 
strode to be one of our party to-day," cried Guert, when we were 
below the Overslaugh. ** Tne Major loves sleighing, and he would 
have filled the fourth seat, in the other sleigh, very agreeably. 
As for coming into this, that would be refused hixn, were he even a 
general !" 

'* Mr. > Bulstrode is English," answered Anneke with spirit, 
" and fancies American amusements beneath the tastes of one who 
has been presented at the Court of St. James." 

"Well, Miss Anneke, I cannot say that I agree with you at all 
in this opinion of Mr. Bulstrode," Guert returned, innooently. 
** It is true, he is English, that he fancies an advantage, as does 
mv Little page, here ; but we must make proper allowanoes for 
fiolf love and foreign dislike." 
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** Corny liitlepage, here, is only half English, and that half is 
colony bom and colony bred," answered the laughing girl, " and 
lie has loved a sleigh from the time when he first slid down hill ** 

" Ah ! Miss Anneke— let me entreat ** 

** Oh ! no allusion is intended to the Dutch chnrch and its neigh* 
bourhood ; but the sports of childhood are always dear to us, as 
are sometimes the discomforts. Habit and prejudice are sister 
handmaidens ; and I never see one of these gentlemen from home 
taking extraordinary interest in any of our neculiarly colony 
usages, but I distrusted an extra amount of complaisance, or a sort 
of enjoyment in which we do not strictly share.' 

** Is this altogether liberal to Bulsti*ode, Miss Anneke?** I ven- 
tured to put in ; "he seems to like us, and I am sure he has good 
reason so to do. That he likes some of us, is too apparent to be 
concealed or denied." 

" Mr. Bulstrode is a skilful actor, as all who saw his Cato must 
be aware," retorted the charming girl, compressing her pouting lips 
in a way that seemed to me to be inexpressibly pleasing ; ** and 
those who saw his Scrub must be equally convinced of the versatility 
of his talents. No, no ; Major Bulstrode is better where he is, or 
will be to-day, at four o'clock— at the head of the mess of the 

th, instead of dining in a snug Dutch parlour, with my cousin^ 

worthy Mrs. Van der Heyden, at a dinner got up with colony 
hospitality, and colony good-will, and colony plainness. The en- 
tertainment we shall receive to-day, sweetened, as it will be, by the 
welcome which will come from the heart, can have no competitor 
in countries where a messenger must be sent two days before the 
visit to ask permission to come, in order to escape cold looks and 
artificial surprise. I would prefer surprising my Mends from the 
heart, instead of from the head." 

Guert expressed his astonishment that anyone should not always 
be glad and willing to receive his friends, and insisted on it that 
no such inhospitable customs could exist. I knew, however, that 
society could not exist, on the same terms, in old and in new coun- 
tries — ^among a people that was pressed upon by numbers, and a 
people that had not yet felt the evils of a superabundant population. 
Americans are like dwellers in the country, who are always glad to 
see their friends. 

Nothing occurred worthy of being dwelt on in our ride to Eindei<« 
hook^ Mrs. Yan der Heyden resided at a short distance from the 
river, and the blacks and the bays had some little difficulty in 
di'agging us through the mud to her door. Once there, however, 
our welcome fully verified the theory of the colony habits, which 
had been talked over in our drive down* Anneke's worthy con- 
nexion was not only glad to see her, as anybody might have been, 
but she would have been glad to receive as many as her house would 
hold. The visit would retard her dinner an hour, as was frankly 
admitted— but that was nothing ; and caJkea and wine were set 
before us in the interval, did we foel hungry in consequence of a 
two hours' ride. Guert was desired to make free, and go to the 
stables to give his own orders. In a word, our reception was just 
that which every colonist has experienced, when he has gone un- 
expectedly to visit a friend, or a friend's friend. Our dinner waa 
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otceUent, though not aooompanied by mueh fonn* The wins was 
good; Mrs. Van der Heydeii'B deceased huBband hayinsr been a 
judge of ivhat was desirable in that respeot ETerybody was in 
good-humour ; and our hostess insisted on givingr us coffee before 
we took our departure. 

'* There will be a moon, cousin Herman,** she said, '* and the 
night will be both light and pleasant. Guert knows the road, which 
cannot well be missed, as it is the river ; and if you quit me at 
eiffht, you will reach home in good season to go to rest It is so 
seldom I see you* that I have a right to churn every minute you can 
spare. There remains muoh to be told ooncermng our old Mends 
and mutual relatives.*' 

When such words are aooompanied by looks and acts that prove 
their sincerity, it is not easy to tear ourselves away from a pleasant 
house. We chatted on, laughed, listened to stories and colony 
anecdotes that carried us back to the last war, and heard a great 
many eulogiums on beaux and belles, that we young people had, all 
our uves, considered as respectable, elderly, common-place sort of 
persons. At length the hour arrived when even Mrs. Bogart herself 
admitted we ought to part. Anneke and Mary were kissed, enveloped 
in their furs, and kissed again, and then we took our leave. As we 
left the house, I remarked that a clock in the passage strudc eight. 
In a few minutes every one was placed, and the runners were 
striking fire from the flints of the bare ground. We had less diffi- 
culty in descending than in ascending the bank of the river, though 
there was no snow. It did not absolutely freeze, nor had it actually 
frozen since the commencement of the thaw, but the earth had 
stifiened since the disappearance of the sun. I was mudi rejoiced 
when the blacks sprang upon the ice, and whirled us away on our 
return road, at a rate even exceeding the speed with whioh they 
had come down it in the morning. I thought it high time we 
should be in motion on our return ; and in motion we were, if flying 
at the rate of eleven miles in the hour could thus be termed. 

The li^t of the moon was not dear and bright, for there was a 
haze in Uie atmosphere, as is apt to occur in the mild weather of 
March ; but there was enough to enable Quert to dash ahead with 
as ^at a velocity as was at all desirable. We were all in high 
spirits ; us two youns^ men so much the more, because each of us 
fancied he had seen that day evidence of a tender interest existing 
in the heart of his mistress towards himself. Mary Wallace had 
managed, with a woman's tact, to make her suitor appear even 
respectable in female society, and had brought out in nim many 
sentiments that denoted a generous disposition and a manly heart, 
if not a cultivated intellect ; and Guert was getting oonndenoe, 
and with it the means of giving 'his capacity mirer play. As for 
Anneke. she now knew my aim, and I had some ri^ht to construe 
several little symptoms of feeling, that escaped her in the course of 
the day, favourably. I fancied that, gentle as it always was, her 
voice grew softer, and her smile sweeter and more winning, as she 
addressed herself to, or smiled on me ; and she did just enough of 
both not to appear distant, and just little enough to appear con« 
adous ; at least such were the conjectures of one who I do not think 
eould be properly accused of too much confldenoe, and whoaa 
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Bataral diffideaoe wu mnoh inereaaed by t]i« s^-diifaniftt of tiie 
purest love. 

Away we -went, Chiert's oomplicated oliimes of bells jingling 
tbeir merry notes in a manner to be heard half a mile, the horses 
bearing hcu^ on the bits, for they knew that their own stables lay 
at the end of their journey, and Herman Mordannt's bays keeping 
so near ns that, notwithstanding the noise we made wim our own 
bells, the sounds of his were constantly in our ears. An hour went 
swiftly by, and we had already passed Ooejeman's, and had a 
hamlet that stretched along the strand, and which lay quite be- 
neath the high bank of the rirer, in dim distant view. This place 
has since been known by the name of Monkey Town, and is a little 
remarkable as being the first cluster of houses on the shores of the 
Hudson after quitting Albany. I dare say it has another name 
in law, but Guert gave it the appellation I have mentioned. 

I have said that the night had a sombre, misty, light, the moon 
wading across the heavms through a deep but thm ocean of vapour. 
We saw the shores plainly enough, and we saw the houses and 
trees, but it was difficult to distinguish smaller objects at any dis- 
tance. In the course of the day twenty sleighs had been met or 
passed, but at that hour everyboay but ourselves appeared to have 
deserted the river. When about half-way between the islands oi>- 
posite to Ooejeman's and the hamlet just named, Guert, who stood 
erect to drive, told us that some one who was out late, like them- 
selves, was coming down. The horses of the strangers were in a 
very fast trot, and the sleigh was evidently inclining towards the 
west shore, as if those it held intended to land at no great distance. 
As it passed, quite swiftly, a man's voice called out something on a 
high key, but our bells made so much noise that it was not easy to 
understand him. He spoke in Dutch, too, and none of our ears, 
those of Ghiert excepted, were sufficiently expert in that language 
to be particularly auick in comprehending what he said. The call 
passed unheeded, then, such thmgs being quite frequent among the 
Dutch, who seldom passed each other on the highway without a 
greeting of some sort or other. I was thinking (^ this prao- 
tioe, and of the points that distinguished our own habits from 
those of the people of this part of the colony, when sleigh-bells 
sounded quite near me, and turning m^r head, I saw Herman Mor- 
dannt's bays galloping close to ub, as if wishing to get alongside. 
At the next moment the object was effected, and Guert pulled up. 

"Did you understand the man who passed down, Guert r" de- 
manded Herman Mordaunt, as soon as all noises ceased. "He 
called out to us, at the top of his voice, and would hardly do that 
without an object." 

" These men seldom go home, after a visit to Albany, without 
filling their jugs," answered Guert, drily ; " what could he have to 
say, more than to wish us good-night?" 

"I cannot tell, but Mrs. Bogart thought she understood some- 
thing about * Albany,' and * the river.' " 

" The ladies always fancy Albany is to sink into the river after a 
great thaw," answered Guert, good-hiunouredly ; "but I csa 
show either of them that the ioe is sixteen inches thick here where 
we stand." 
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Guertthen gave metlie reins, stepped out of tlie sleigli, went 
a short distance to a large crack that he had seen while speaTdng, 
and returned with a thumb placed on the handle of the whip, as a 
measure to show that his statement was true. The ice, at that 
spot, was certainly nearer eighteen than sixteen inches thick. Her- 
man Mordaunt showed the measure to Mrs. Bogart, whose alarm 
was pacified by this positive proof. Neither Anneke nor Mary ex- 
hibited any fear; but, on the contrary, as the sleighs separated 
again, each had something pleasant, but feminine, to say at the 
expense of poor Mrs. Bogart's imagination. 

I believe I was the only person in our own sleigh* who felt any 
alarm after the occurrence of this little incident. Why uneasiness 
beset me, I cannot precisely say. It must have been altogether on 
Anneke' s account, and not in the least on my own. Such accidents as 
sleighs breaking through, on our New York lakes and rivers, hap- 
pened almost every winter, and horses were often drowned ; though 
it was seldom the consequences proved so serious to their owners. I 
recalled to mind the fragile nature of ice, the necessary effects of 
the great thaw and the heavy rains, remembering that frozen 
water might still retain most of its apparent thickness, after its 
consistency was greatly impaired. But I could do nothing ! If 
we landed, the roads were impassable for runners, almost for 
wheels, and another hour might carry the ladies, by means of the 
river, to their comfortable homes. That day, however, which, 
down to the moment of meeting the unknown slei(irh, had been the 
very happiest of my life, was entirely changed in it* aspect, and I 
no longer regarded it with any satisfaction. Had Anneke been at 
home, I could gladly have entered into a contract to pass a week 
on the river myself, as the condition of her safety. I thought but 
little of the others, to my shame be it said, though I cannot do my- 
self the injustice to imagine, had Anneke been away, that I would 
have deserted even a horse, while there was a hope of saviner him. 
Away we went ! Guert drove rapidly, but he drove with judg- 
ment, and it seemed as if his blacks knew what was expected of 
them. It was not long before we were trotting past the hamlet I 
mentioned. It would seem that the bells of the two sleighs at- 
tracted the attention of the people on the shore, all of whom had 
not yet gone to bed ; for the door of a house opened, and two men 
issued out of it, gazing at us as we trotted past at a pace that 
deiied pursuit. These men also hallooed to us in Dutch, and 
again Herman Mordaunt galloped up alongside, to speak to^ us. 

** Did you understand these men ?'* he called out, for this time 
Guert did not see fit to stop his horses ; ** they, too, had something* 
to tell us." 

** These people always have something to tell an Albany sleigh, 
Mr. Mordaunt," answered Guert ; " though it is not often tnat 
which it would do any good to hear." 

" But Mrs. Bogart thinks they also had something to say about 
* Albany,' and the * river.' " 

** I understand Dutch as well as excellent Mrs. Bogart,"* said 
Guert, a little drily, ** and I heard nothing ; while I fancy I 
understand the river better. This ice would bear a dozen loads of 
hay, in a close line." 
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This affain^satisfied Herman Mordaunt and the ladies, but it did 
not satisfy me. Our own bells made fpur times the noise of those of 
Herman Mordaunt ; and it was very nossible that one, who under- 
stood Dutch ]}erfectly, might comprenend a call in that language 
while seated in his own sleigh, when the same call could not Be 
comprehended by the same person while seated in Guert's. There 
was no pause, nowever; on we trotted; and another mile was 
passed, before any new occurrence attracted attention. The laugh 
was again heard among us, for Mary Wallace consented to sing an 
air, that was rendered somewhat ludicrous by the accompaniment 
of the bells. This song, or verse or two, for the singer got no further 
on account of the interruption, had drawn Guert's andmy attention 
behind us, or away &om the horses, when a whirling sound was 
heard, followed immediately bv a loud shout. A sleigh passed 
within ten yards of us, ^oing down, and the whirling sound was 
caused by its runners, while the shout came from a solitary man, 
who stood erect, waving his whip and calling to us in a loud voice, 
as long as he could be heard. This was but for a moment, however, 
as his horses were on the run ; and the last we could see of the 
man, through the mistv moonlight, he had turned his whip on his 
team, to urge it ahead still faster. In an instant, Herman Mor* 
daunt was at our side, for the third time that night^ and he called 
out to us somewhat authoritatively to stop. 

"What can all this mean, Guert?" he asked. "Three times 
have we had warnings about ' Albany' and the ' river.' I heard 
this man myself utter those two words, and cannot be mis- 
taken." 

" I dare say, sir, that you may have heard something of the 
sort," answered the still incredulous Guert ; "for tiiese chaps have 
generally some impertinence to utter when they pass a team that is 
better than their own. These blacks of mine, Herman Mordaunt, 
awaken a good deal of envy whenever I go out with them ; and a 
Dutchman will forgive you any other superiority sooner than he 
will overlook your having the best team. That last man had a spur 
in his head, moreover, and is driving his cattle, at this moment, 
more like a spook than like a humane and rational being. I dare 
say he asked if we owned Albany and the river." 

Guert's allusion to his horses occasioned a general laugh ; and 
laughter is little favourable to cool reflection. We all looked out on 
the solemn and silent ni^ht, cast our eyes along the wide and long 
reach of the river, in which we happened to be, and saw nothing but 
the calm of nature, rendered imposing by solitude and the stillness 
of the hour. Guert smilingly renewed his assurances that all was 
right, and moved on. Away we went ! Guert evidently pressed 
his horses, as if desirious of being placed beyond this anxiety as 
soon as possible. The blacks flew, rather than trotted ; and we 
were all beginning to submit to the exhilaration of so rapid and 
easy a motion, when a sound which resembled that which one might 
suppose the simultaneous explosion of a thousand rifles woidd pro- 
duce, was heard, and caused both drivers to pull up ; the sleighs 
stopping ^uite near each other, and at the same instant I A slight 
exclamation escaped old Mrs. Bogart; but Anneke and Mary 
reiuained still as death. , 
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"What means that soimd, Chiert }'* inqoired Kerman Mordannt. 
** Something: seems wrong !*' , 

"Something is wrong," answered 0uert, eooUy, but very deci- 
dedly ; " and it is something that must be seen to." 

As this was said, Gaert stepi>ed out on the ice, which he struck 
a hard blow with the heel of liis boot, as if to make certain of its 
solidity. A second 'report was heard, and it evidently came from 
behind ns. Gaert gazed intently down the river ; then he laid his 
head close to the surface of the ice, and looked again. At the same 
time, three or four more of these startling reports followed each 
other in quick succession. Gaert instantlv rose to his feet. 

" I understand it now,*' he said, " and nnd I have been rather 
too confident. The ice, however, is safe and strong, and we have 
nothing to fear from its weakness. Perhaps it wonld be better to 
quit the river notwithstanding, though I am far from certain the 
better coarse will not be to push on." 

" Let us know the danger at once, Mr. Ten Eyck," said Herman 
Mordaunt, ** that we may decide for the best." 

" Why, sir, I am afraid that the rains and the thaw together 
have thrown so much water into the river, all at once, as it might 
be, as to have raised the ice and broken it loose, in spots, from the 
chores. When this happens above before the ice has disappeared 
below, it sometimes causes dams to form, which heap up such a 
weight as to break the whole plain of ice far below it, and thus 
throw cakes over cakes until walls twenty or thirty feet hi^h are 
formed. This has not happened f/et, therefore there is no imme- 
diate danger ; but by bending your heads low, you can see that 
such a break has just taken place about half a mile below us." 

We did as Gkiert directed, and saw that a mound had arisea 
across the river nearer than the distance named by our companion, 
completely cutting off retreat by the waj we had come. The bank 
on the west side of the Hudson was high at the point where we 
were, and, looking intensely at it, I saw by the manner in which 
the trees disappeared, the more distant behind those that were 
aaearer, that we were actually in motion ! An involuntary excla- 
mation caused the whole party to comprehend this startling &ct at 
the same instant. We were certaimy in motion, though very 
slowly, on the ice of that swollen river. What was to be done ? 
It was necessary to decide, and that promptly and intelligently. 
. We waited for Herman Mordaunt to advise us, but he referred 
the matter at once to Guert's greater experience. 

" We cannot land here," answered the young man, ** so long as 
the ice is in motion, and I think it better to push on. Every foot 
will bring us so much nearer to Albany, and we shall get amon^ 
the islands a mile or two higher, where the chances of landing wiH 
be greatly increased. Besides, I have often crossed the river on a 
cake, for they frequently stop, and I have known even loaded 
fileigbs profit by them to get over the river. As yet there is nothing 
very alarming ; let us push on, ani get nearer to the islands." 

This, then, was done^ though there was no longer heard the 
laugh or the song among us. I could see that Herman Mordaunt 
was uneasy about Anneke, though he could not bring her into his 
own sleigh, leaving Mary Wallace alone ; neither could he abandon 
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bis respectable connexion, Mrs. Bogart. Befbre we re-entered tbe 
sleigbs, I took an occasion to assure biib that Anneke sbonld be mj 
especial care. 

*' God bless yon. Corny, my dear boy," Herman Mordannt an- 
8wer€4» squeezing my hand with fervour. *' God bless yon, and 
enable yon to protect her. I was about to ask yon to change seats 
with me ; but, on the whole, I think my child will be safer witk 
yon than she eoold be witk me. We wiU await Gfcod's pleasure as 
accident has placed usw" 

" I will desert her only with life, Mr. Mordaimt. Be at ease on 
that subject." 

" I know you will not-— I am mre you wiU not, littlepage ; that 
affair of the lion is a pledge that you wOl not. Qad Bulstroda 
come, we should have been strong enough to ^but Guert is im- 
patient to be off. God bless yoo, boy-— God bless you. Do not 
neplect my child." 

Guert was impatient^ and no sooner was I in the sleigh than we 
were once more in rapid motion. I said a few words to encourage 
the girls, and thfin so sound of a kumau Toioe mingled with the 
gloomy scene. 

(JEAPTEH XVT. 

** He started up, each limb convnbed 
With i^onuing fear. 
He only heard the ataatm otra^bA-^ 
'TwBi mneio to his ear."— Xorl WUUam 

AWAT we went f Guerfc's aim wag the islands, which carried 
him nearer home, while it offered a place of retreat, in the event 
of the danger becoming more serious. The fierce rapidity witk 
which we now moved prevented all conversation, or even muck 
reflection. The reports of the rending ice, however, became more 
and more frequent, first comisj^ &om above, and then from below. 
More than once it seemed as if l^e immense mass of weight that 
liad evidently collected somewhere near the town of Albany was 
ftbout to pour down upon us in a flood, when the river would have 
been swept for miles by a resistless torrent. Nevertheless, Guert 
hM. on his way ; firstly, because he knew it would be impossible 
to get on either of the main shores anywhere near the point where 
we nappened to be ; and secondly, because having often seen simi- 
lar dammings of the waters, he lancied we were still safe. That 
the distant reader may understand the precise character of the 
danger we ran, it may be well to give him some notion of the 
locauties. 

The banks of the Hudson are generally hi|^ and precipitous, 
and in some places they are mountainous. No fiats worthv of 
beinff mentioned occur until Albany is approached ; nor are those 
which lie south of that town of any great extent compared with the 
size of the stream. In this particufir the Mohawk is a very diffe- 
rent river, having extensive fiats that I have been told resemble 
those of the Shine, in miniature. As for the Hudson, it is gene- 
rally esteemed in the colony as a very pleasing river ; and I re- 
member to have heard intelligent people from homeadmit that even 
the majestic Thames itself is scarcely more worthy to be visited^ 
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or that it better rewards the trouble and curiosity of the enlight^ 
ened traveller.* While there are flats on the shores of the Hud- 
son, and of some extent, in the vicinity of Albany, the general 
formation of the adjacent country is preserved. Among these 
hiUs the stream meanders for sixty or eighty miles north of the 
town, receiving tributaries as it comes rushing down towards the 
sea. The character of the river changes entirely a short distanco 
above Albany ; the tides flowing to that point rendering it navi- 
gable and easy of ascent in summer all the way from the sea. Of 
the tributaries, the principal is the Mohawk, which runs a lone 
distance towards the west, among fertile plains, that are bounded 
north and south by precipitous highlands. Now, in the spring, 
when the vast quantities of snow, that frequently lie four feet 
in the forests and among the mountains and valleys of the interior, 
are suddenly melted bv the south winds and rains, freshets neces- 
sarily succeed, which have been known to do great injury. The 
flats of the Mohawk, they tell me, are annually overflown, and a 
moderate freshet is deemed a blessing ; but, occasionally, a union 
of the causes I have mentioned produces a species of deluge 
that has a very opposite character. Thus it is, that houses are 
swept away ; and bridges from the smaller mountain streams have 
been known to come floating past the wharves of. Albany, holding 
their way towards the ocean. At such times the tides produce no 
counter-current ; for it is a usual thing, in the early months of the 
spring, to have the stream pour downwards for weeks the whole 
length of theriver, andto flndthe water fresh evenaslowasNew York* 
Such was the general nature of the calamity we had been so 
unexpectedly made to encounter. The winter had been severe, 
and the snows imusually deep ; and, as we drove fririously onward, 
I remembered to have heard my grandfather predict extraordl- 
narv freshets in the spring, from the character of the winter, as 
we nad found it, even previously to my quitting home. The great 
thaw and the heavy rams of the late storm had produced the usual 
eflect ; and the waters thus let loose among the distant, as well aa 
the nearer hills, were now pouring down upon us in tlieir collected 
might. In such cases, the first effect is, to loosen the ice from the 
shores ;^ and, local causes forcing it to give way at particular points, 
a breaking up of its surface occurs, and dams are formed tha.; set the 
stream back in floods upon all the adjacent lowland, such as the flats 
in the vicinity of Albany. We did not then know it, but at the very 
moment Guert was thus urging his blacks to supernatural eflTorts 
—actually running them as if on a racecourse— there was a long 

• This remark of Mr. ComeUua Littlepage's mav indace a smile in the reader. But 
few persons of fifty can be found who cannot recall the time when it was a rare thing 
to imagine anything American as good as its English counterpart. The Americaa 
who could TiTite a book-^ real, live book— forty j^ears since, was a sort of prodigy* 
It was the same with him who could paint any picture beyond a common portrait. 
The very fruits and natural productions of the country were esteemed doubtingly ^ 
and he was a bold man who awred to extol even canvas-back ducks in the /ear 1800 1 
At the present day,' the feeling is fast undergoing an organic change. It is now tha 
fashion to extol everything American, and from submitting to a degree that was 
almost abject, to the feeling of colonial dependency, the country is filled to-day with 
the most profound provincial self-admiration. It is to be hoped that the next flbacga 
will bring us to something like the truth,— Editob. 
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t reacli of the Htidson, opposite to, for a short distance below, and 
I for a considerable distaiice above the town, which was quite clear 

I of stationary ice. Vast cakes continued to come down, it is true, 

f passing on to increase the dam that had formed below, near and 

^ on the Overslaugh, where it was buttressed by the islands, and 

f rested on the bottom; but the whole of that firm field, on which 

ff we had first driven forth that morning, had disappeared ! This 
(I we did not know at the time, or it might have changed the direc- 

^ tion of Guert's movements. 

^ Herman Mordaunt's bells, and the rumbling sound of his run- 

^ neis, were heard close behind us, as our own sleigh fiew along the 
^ Tiver at a rate that I firmly behoved could not nave been much 
less than that of twenty mfles in the hour. As we were whirled 
^ northward, the reports made by the rending of the ice increased 
^ in fre<iuency and force. Thejr reall;yr became appalling! Still, 
li the girls continued silent, mamtaining their self-command in a 
^ most admirable manner ; Ihough I doubt not that they felt, in the 
^ :^]llest extent, the true character of the awful circumstances in 
J which we were placed. Such was the state of things, as Guert's 
^ blacks began sensibly to relax in their speed for want of wind. 
t They still galloped on, but it was no longer with the swiftness of 
. 4ihe wind ; and their master became sensible of the folly of hoping 
fi to reach tiie town ere the catastrophe should arrive. He remed 
^ in his panting horses, therefore, and was just falling into a trot, as 
^ A Tiolent report was heard directly in our front. At the next in- 
, stant the ice rose, positively, beneath our horses' hoofs, to the 
". height of several feet, taking the form of the roof of a house. It 
|! was too late to retreat, and Guert shouting out " Jack"— " Moses," 
^ apphed the whip, and the spirited animals actually went over the 
, mound, leaping a crack three feet in width, and reaching the level 
^' ice beyond. All this was done, as it might be, in the twinkling of 
Z -an eye. While the sleigh flew over tms ridge it was with <Effi- 
f culty I held the girls in their seats, though Guert stood nobly erect 
^l like the pine that is too firmly rooted to yield to the tempest. 
■^ 1^0 sooner was the danger pafised, however, than he puUed up and 
' came to a dead halt. We heard the bells of Herman Mordaunt's 

^ sleigh on the other side of the barrier, but could see nothing. 
' The broken cakes, pressed on by milHons of tons weight above, h^ 

risen fully ten feet, into an inclination that was nearly perpendi- 
j; cnlar, rendering crossing it next to impossible, even to one afoot. 
Then came Herman Mordaunt's voice, filled with paternal agony 
■" and human grief, to increase the awe of that dreadml moment ! 

" Shore ! — shore !" — he shouted, or rather yelled — " In the name 
-of a righteous Providence, to the shore, Guert !" 
:^ The bells passed off towards the western bank, and the rum- 

i bling of the runners accompanied their sound. That was a breath- 
less moment to us four. We heard the rending and grinding of 
', the ice, on all sides of us ; saw the broken barriers behind and in 
^nt; heard the jingling of Herman Mordaunt's bells, as it 
became more and more distant, and finally ceased ; and felt as if 
we were cut off from the rest of our species. I do not think 
•either of us felt any apprehension of breaking through ; for use 
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liad 80 aecnstomed ns to the field of tiie river, wliile the more 
appalling gronnds of alaniL were do evident, that no one liionght 
of such a source of danger. The thaw had not lasted long enough 
materially to diminish eitiier the thickness or ihe tenac^ of the 
common riyer ice, though it was found nnequal to insisting the 
enormons pressnie that bore npon it from above. It is probable 
that a cake of an acre's size womd have npheld, not onlj oorselyes, 
but our sleigh and horses, and caaried ns like a ran down the 
stream, had there been such a cake free from stationary impedi- 
ments. Even the girls now oomprehended the danger, which was 
in a manner sufroended over us, as the impending wreal^ of gaow 
menaces the fall of the avalcmche. But it was no moment for 
indecision or inaction. Cut ofiT, as we were, by an mipamble 
barrier of ice, from the route taken by Herman Mordaunt, it was 
necessaiy to come to some resolution on our own course. We faad 
the choice of endeavouring to pass to the western shore, on the 
upper side of the barrier, or of proceeding* towards the nearest of 
several low islands which la^ m the opposite direction. Guert 
determined on the last, walking his horses to the point of land, 
there being no apparent necessity for haste, while the flniiTnila 
nreatlv needed breath. As we went along, he explained to us 
tiiat the fissure below cut us off from the only point where land- 
ing on the western shore could be practicable. At the same time, 
he put in practice a pious fraud, whidi had an excellent effect on 
the feelings and conduct of both 1^ p^\ i^oughout the remain- 
der of the trying scenes of that feartul night, more especially on 
tbose of Anneke. He dwelt on the good fortune <h Heoinan 
Mordaimt, in being on the right mde of the barrier that separated 
tiie sleighs, in a way to induce those who did not penetrate his 
motive, to fancy the rest of the party was in a place of securij^, as 
the consequence of this accident. T\dxa did Anneke believe her 
father safe, and thus was she relieved from much agonizing doubt. 
As soon as the sleigh came near the point of the island, Gu^ 
^ve me the reins, and went ahead to examine whether it were 
possible to land. He was absent fifteen minutes, returning to us 
only after he had made a thorough search into the condition of the 
idand, as weU as of that of the ice in its eastern channel. These 
were fifbeen fearM minutes, the rending of the masses above, 
and tiie grinding of cake on cake, soundmg like the roar of ihe 
ocean in a tempest. ^Notwithstanding all the awfrd accessories of 
this dreadfrd night, I could not but admire Ouert's coolness of 
manner, and his admirable conduct. He was more than resolute ; 
for he was cool, collected, and retained the use of all his faiculties 
in perfection. As plausible as it might seem, to one less obaer- 
rant and clear-headed, to attempt escaping to the western ahore, 
Guert had decided right in moving towards the island. The 
grinding of the ice in another quarter, had .apprised him that the 
water was forcing its way through near the mainland, and that 
escape would be nearly hopeless on that side of the river. When 
he rejoined us, he caUed me to the heads of tiiie horses for a con- 
ference, first solemnly assuring our precious companions that 
there were no grounds for immediate apprehension. Maiy Wal- 
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laee amdoiiBly asked him to repeat this to her, on the faitJi due 
fyom man to woman, and he did it, when I was penaittedto join 
"kdm without further opposition. 

"Corny," said Gruert, in a low tone, "Providence has punisihed 
me for my wicked wish of seeing Mazy Wallace in tibe daws of 
lions ; for ail the sayage beasts of the Old World could hardb^ 
make our case more desperate than it now is. We must he com, 
however, and preserve uie girls, or die like men." 

" Our fates are and must be the same. Do you devote yourself 
to Mary, and leave Anneke to me. But why this language; 
surely our case is by no means so desperate?" 

** It might not be so difficult for two active, vigorous young men 
to get ashore, but it would be different with females. The ice is 
in motion all around us, and the cakes are piling and grinding on 
each other in a most fearfiil manner. Were it light enough to see, 
we should do much better; but, as it is, I dare not trust Mary 
Wallace any distance from this island at present. We may he 
compelled to pass the night here, and must make provision accord- 
ingly. You hear the ice grinding on the shore ; a sign that every- 
thing is goinff down stream. God send that the waters break 
through, ere long ; though they may sweep all before them, when 
tiiey do come. I fear me. Corny, that Herman Mordaunt and his 
party are lost r 

"Merciful Providence! — can it be as bad as that! — ^I rather 
hope they have reached the land." 

That is impossible, on the course they took. Even a man 
would be bewildered and swept away in the torrent that is driving 
down under the west shore, it is that vent to the water which 
saves us. But no more words. You now understand the extent 
of the danger, and will know what you are about. We must get 
our precious charge on the island, if possible, without further 
delay. Half an hour — ^nay, half a minute may bring down the 
torrent." 

Guert took the direction of everything. Even while we had 
been talking, the ice had moved materially, and we found our- 
selves Mty feet further from the island than we had been. By 
causing the horses to advance, this distance was soon recovered ; 
but it was found impossible to lead or drive them over the broken 
cakes with which the shore of the island now began to be lined* 
After one or two spirited and determined efforts, Guert gave ih» 
matter up, and asked me to help the ladies from the sleigh, 
j^ever did women behave better than did these delicate and loveljr 
girls on an occasion so awfully trying. Without remonstrances, 
tears, exclamations or questions, both did as desired ; and I cannot 
express the feeling of security I felt, when I had helped each ovet 
the broken and grinding border of wldte ice that separated us 
from the shore. The night was far from cold, but the ground 
was now frozen sufficiently to prevent any unpleasant conse- 
guences from walking on what woxdd otherwise have been a 
Slimy, muddy alluvion; for the island was so very low, as often 
to be under water, when the river was particiuarly high. This, 
indeed, formed our danger after we had reached it. 
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"When I returned to Guert, I found him already drifted down 
gome little distance ; and this time we moved the sleigh so much 
above the point, as to be in less danger of getting out of sight of 
our precious wards. To my surprise Guert was busy in stripping 
^e namess from the horses, and Jack already stood only in his 
^blinkers. Moses was soon reduced to the same state. I was won- 
dering what was to be done next, when Guert drew each bridle 
from its animal, and ^ave a smart crack of his whip. The libe- 
rated horses started back with affright— snorted, reared, and, 
turning away, they went down the river, free as air, and almost as 
swift ; the incessant and loud snapping of their master's whip, in 
no degree tending to diminish their speed. I asked the meaning 
of this. 

" It would be cruel not to let the poor beasts make use of the 
strength and sagacity nature has given them to save their lives," 
answered Guert, straining his eyes after Moses, the horse that was 
behind, so long as his dark form could be distinguished, and lean- 
ing forward to listen to the blows of their hoofs. " To us they 
would only be an encumbrance, since they never could be forced 
over the cracks and caked ice in harness, nor would be at all safe 
to foUow them, if they could. The sleigh is light, and we are 
strong enough to shove it to land, when there is an opportunity ; 
or, it may be left on the island." 

Toothing could have served more effectually to convince me of 
the manner in which Guert regarded our situation than to see 
him turn loose beasts which I knew he so highly prized. I men- 
tioned this, and he answered me with a melancholy seriousness, 
that made the impression so much the stronger — 

" It is possible they maj^ get ashore, for nature has given a horse 
a keen instinct. They can swim, too, where you and I would drown. 
At all events, they are not fettered with harness, but have every 
chance it is in my power to ^ive them. Should they land, any 
farmer would put them in his stable, and I should soon hear 
where they were to be found ; if, indeed, I am living in the morn- 
ing to make the inquiry." 

" What is next to be done, Guert P" I asked, understanding at 
once both his feelings and his manner of reasoning. 

" We must now run the sleigh on the island ; after which it will 
be time to look about us, and to examine if it be possible to get 
the ladies on the main land." 

Accordingly, Guert and I applied ourselves to the task, and had 
no great difficulty in dragging the sleigh over the cakes, grinding 
and in motion as they were. We pulled it as far as the tree 
beneath which Anneke and Mary stood, when the ladies got into 
it and took their seats, enveloped in the skins. All apprehension 
of immediate dancer now ceased, for a short time ; nor do I think 
either of the females fancied they could run any more risk, beyond 
that of exposure to the night air, so long as they remained on 
terra Jlrma. Such was not the case, however, as a very simple 
explanation will render apparent to the reader. 

All the islands in this part of the Hudson are low, being rich, 
Jluvial meadows, bordered by trees and bushes, most of the first 
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being willows, sycamores, or nuts. The fertility of the soil had 
given to these trees rapid growths, and they were generally of 
some stature, though not one among them iiad that great size 
which ought to mark the body and branches of a venerable 
tenant of the forest. This feet, of itself, proved that no one tree 
of them all was very old ; a circumstance that wa.s c€ I'tainly owing 
to the ravages of the annual freshets. I say annual, for though 
the freshet which now encompassed us, was far more serious than 
usual, each year brought something of the sort; and the islands 
were constantly increasing or diminishing under their action. To 
prevent the last, a thicket of trees was left at the head of each 
island, to form a sort of barricade against the inroads of the ice in 
the spring. So low was the face of the land, or meadow, however, 
that a. rise of a very few feet in the river would be certain to bring 
it entirely under water. All this will be made more apparent by 
our own proceedings, after we had placed the ladies in the sleigh ; 
and more esi>ecialiy, by the passing remarks of Guert while 
employed in his subsequent efforts. 

. No sooner did G-uert Ten Eyck believe the ladies to be tem- 
porarily safe, than he proposed to me that we should take a closer 
look at the state of the river, in order to ascertain the most feasible 
means of getting on the mainland. This was said aloud, and in a 
cheerful way, as if he no longer felt any apprehension, and, 
evidently to me, to encourage our companions. Anneke desired 
us to go, declaring that now she knew herself to be on diy land, 
all her own fears had vanished. We went accordingly, taking our 
&8t direction towards the head of the island. A very few minutes 
sufficed to reach the limits of our narrow domain; and, as we 
approached them, Guert pointed out to me the mound of ice that 
was piling up behind it as a most fearful symptom. 

*' There is our danger," he said, with emphasis, " and we must 
not trust to these trees. This freshet goes beyond any I ever saw 
on the river ; and not a spring passes that we have not more or 
less of them. Do you not see. Corny, what saves us now ? " 

*' We are on an island, and cannot be in much danger from the 
river while we stay here." 

" Not so, my dear friend, not at all so. But, come with me and 
look for yourself." 

I followed Guert, and did look for myself. We sprang upon 
the cakes of ice, which were piled quite thirty feet in height, on 
the head of the island, extendmg right and left, as far as our eyes 
could see bjr that misty light. It was by no means difficult movmg 
about on this massive pile, the movement in the cakes being slow, 
and frequently interrupted ; but there was no concealing the true 
character of the danger. Had not the island, and the adjacent 
main interposed their obstacles, the ice would have continued to 
move bodily down the stream, cake shoving over cake, \mtil the 
whole found vent in Hie wider space below, and floated off towards 
the ocean. Not only was our island there, however, but other 
islands lay near us, straitening the different channels or passages 
in such a way, as to compel the formation of an icy dam ; and, on 
the strength of this dam rested all our security. Were it to ba 
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raptured anywhere near us, we should inevitahly be swept off in a 
body. Guert thought, however, as has be^i said already, that tilie 
Waters had found narrow issues under the mainhind, both east 
and west of us ; and, should this prove to be true, there was a ho^ 
that the great calamity might he averted, in other words, if 
these floodgates sufficed, we might esci^; otherwise the cata- 
strophe was certain. 

" I cannot excuse it to myself to remain here, without endea- 
vouring to see what is the state of things nearer to the shore," 
said €ruert, afber we had viewed the fast aocumuhiting mass of 
broken ice above us. " Do you return to <iie kdies, Oomy, and 
endeavour to keep up their spirits, while I cross this channel on 
our right, to the next island, and see what ofiers in that direction." 

" I do not like the idea of your running all the risk akme ; be- 
sides, something may occur to require the strength of two, instead 
of that of one, to overcome it." 

" You can go with me as far as the next island, if you will, where 
we shall be able to ascertain at once whether it be ice or water that 
separates us from the eastern shore. If the first, you can return 
as fast as possible for the ladies, while I look for a place to cross. 
I do not like the appearance of this dam, to be honest with you; 
and have great fears for those who are now in the sleigh." 

We were in the yeijy act of moving away, when a loud, cracking 
noise, that arose withm a few yards, alarmed us both ; and running 
to the spot whence it proceeded, we saw that a large willow had 
snapped in two, like a pipe-stem, and that the whole barrier of ice 
was marching, slowly, but grandly, over the stump, crushing 
the fallen trunk and branches beneath its wei^t, as the slow- 
moving wheel of the loaded cart crushes the twig. Guert grasped 
my arm, and his fingers nearly entered the fl^, under his iron 
pressure. 

" We must quit this spot," he said, firmly, " and at once. Let 
US go back to the sleigh." 

i did not know Guert's intentions, but I saw it was time to act 
with decision. We moved swiftly down to the spot where we had 
left the sleigh ; and the reader will jud^e of our horror, when we 
found it gone 1 The whole of the low point of the island wbcare mo 
had left it was already covered with cakes of ice that were in mo- 
tion, and which had doubtless swept off the sleigh during the few 
minutes that we had been absent ! Lo(ddng around us, however, 
w^e saw an object on the river, a little distance below, that I fancied 
was the sleigh, and was about to rush after it, when a voice, filled 
with alarm, took us in another direction. Mary WaOace came out 
from behind a tree, to which she had fled for safety, and seizing 
Gruert's arm, implored him not to quit her again. 

** Whither has Aimeke ^oneP" I demanded, in an agony I can-^ 
not describe — " I see nothmg of Anneke !" 

** She would not quit the sleigh," answered Mary Wallace* 
almost panting for breath — " I implored — entreated her to follow 
me— said you must soon return ; but she re^ed to quit the sleigh. 
Anneke is in the sleigh, if that can now be found." 

I heard no more ; but springing on the still moving oakee of ice» 
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irent leaping frofm cake to oake, until nur Bight ishowed me that^ 
fiiure enough, ihe aleigk was on the bed of the river, over which it 
was in slow motion, forced downwards before the new coating of 
ioe that was £a&t covering the original surface. At first I could oee 
no one in the sleigh ; but, on readung it, I found Anneke buried 
in the skins. She was on her knees : lihe precious creature waB 
asking succour from God I I had a wild but sweet consolation in 
thus finding myself^ as it might be, cut off from all the rest of mv 
kind, in the midst of that scene of gloom and desohufcion, alone with 
Anneke Mordaunt. The moment I could make her ccmscious of 
my presence, she inquired afber Marf Wallace, and was much 
relieved on learning that she was wim Guert, and would not be 
left by him, for a single instant, again that night. Indeed, I saw 
their figures dimlv, as th^y moved swifdy across ihe channel that 
divided the two islands, and disappear in that direction, among the 
bushes that lined the phioe to which they had gone. 

'' Let us follow," I said, eagerly. " The croasiagis yet easy, and 
we, too, may escape to the diore." 

" Go you!" saidAoB^^* over whom a momentary physical torpor 
i^^eared to have passed. " Gro you. Corny," she saia; ^' a man may 
eanly save himself; and you are an only child— 1^ sole hope of 
your parents." 

** Dearest, beloved Anneke !— why this indifference— this apathy 
on your own behalf P Are y<m not an only child, the sole hope of a 
widowed father?— do you forget Mm V* 

" jN^o, no, no I" exclaimed the dear girl, hurriedly. " Help me 
oat of the sleigh. Corny: there, I will go with you anywhere — 
any how— to the end oi the world, to save my father from such 
anguish!" 

J^tovol that moment ih» temporazy imbecility of Anneke vanished, 
and I found her, for the remainder of the time we remained in 
jeopardy, quick to apprehend, and ready to second all my efforts. 
Xt was this passing submission to an imaginary doom, on the one 
hand, and the headlong effect of sudden inejit on the other, which 
had s^arated the two girls, and whidi had been the means of 
dividing the whole party as described. I scarcely know how to 
descaribe what followed. So intense was my apprehension on be- 
half of Anneke, that I can safely say I did not thiok of my own 
fate, in the slightest degree, as disconnected &om hers. The self- 
devoted reliance with which the dear girl seemed to place all her 
dependence on me, would, of itself, have produced this effect, had 
Ae not possessed my whole heart, as I was now so l^illy aware. I 
believe I both spoke and acted towards Anneke, as one would 
cling to, or address the being dearest to him in the world, for the 
next few minutes ; but, I can suppose the reader will naturally 
prefer learning what we did, under such circumstances, rather 
than what we said, or how we felt. 

I repeat, it is not ea^ for me to describe what followed. I know 
we first rather ran, than walked, across the channel on which I 
had last seen the dim forms of Guert and Mary, and even crossed 
the island to its eastern side, in the hope of being able to reach the 
•hore in that quarter. The attempt was useless, for we found . the 
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water ranning down over the ice like a race-way. Nolihing conld 
l>e seen of our late companions, and my loud and repeated calls to 
them were unanswered. 

'' Our case is hopeless, Cornelius/' said Anneke, speaking with 
a forced calmness, when she found retreat impossible in that direc- 
tion. " Let us return to the sleigh, and submit to the will of God!" 

" Beloved Anneke ! — Think of your father, and summon your 
whole strength. The bed of the nver is yet firm ; we will cross it, 
and try the opposite shore." 

Cross it we old, my delicate companion being as much sustained 
by my supporting arm as by her own resolution ; but we found the 
«ame obstacle to retreat interposing there also. The island above 
had turned the waters aside, until they found an outlet under ea<^ 
bank — shooting along their willowy shores with the velocity of 
arrows. By this time, owing to our hurried movement, I found 
Anneke so lar exhausted, that it was absolutely necessary to pause 
a minute to take breath. This pause, brief as it was, moreover, 
contributed largely to the apparent horrors of our situation. 

The grating, or grinding of the ice above us, cake upon cake, 
now sounded like the rushing of heavy winds, or the incessant roar* 
ing of a surf upon the seashore. The piles were becoming visible, 
by their height and their proximity, as the ragged barriers set 
elowly but steadily down upon us, and the whole river seemed 
to me to be in motion downwards. At this awful instant, when 
1 began to think it was the will of Providence that Anneke and I 
were to perish together, a strange sound interrupted the fearftd 
natural accessories of that frightful scene. I certainly heard the 
bells of a sleigh; at first they seemed distant and broken — ^then, 
nearer and incessant, attended by the rumbling of runners on the 
ice. I took off my cap and pressed my head, for I feared my brain 
was unsettled. There it came, however, more andmore distinctiy, 
until the trampling of horses' hoofs mingled in the noise. 

**Can there be others as unhappy as ourselves?" exclaimed 
Anneke, forgettiag her own fears m generous sympathy. " See, 
Littlepage!— see, dear Comeliua— yonder surely comes another 
BlemhV\ 

Come it did, like the tempest, or the whirlwind, passing wxthin 
fifty feet of us. I knew it at a glance. It was ths sleigh of 
Herman Mordaunt, empty ; with the horses, maddened by terror, 
running wherever their rears impelled. As the sleigh passed, it 
was thrown on one side ; then it was once more whirled up again ; 
and it went out of sight, with the rumbling sound of the runners 
mJQgling with the jingling of bells and the tramp of hoofs. At 
this instant a loud, distant cry from a human voice was certainly 
heard. It seemed to me as if some one called my name; and 
Anneke said, she so understood it, too. The call, if call it was, 
came from the south, and from under the western shore. At the 
next moment, awful reports proceeded from the barrier above ; 
and, passing an arm around the slender waist of my lovely com- 

^nion to support her, I began a rapid movement in the direction 

hat call. While attempting to reach the western shore, I had 

rved a high mound of broken ice that was floating down, or 
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rather, was pressed down on the smooth surface of the frozen 
river, in advance of the smaller cakes that came by in the current. 
It was increasing in size by accessions from these floating cakes, 
and threatened to form a new dam at some narrow pass below 
as soon as of sufficient size. It occurred to me we should be 
temporarily safe could we reach that mound, for it rose so liigb 
as to be above danger from the water. Thither, then, I ran, 
almost carrying Anneke on my arm ; our speed increased by the 
terrific sounds from the dam above us. We reached the mound, 
and found the cakes so piled, as to be able to ascend them, 
tibough not without an effort. After getting up a layer or two, 
the broken mass became so irregular and ragged, as to render it 
necessary for me to mount flrst, and then to drag Anneke up 
after me. This I did, until exhausted; and we both seated 
ourselves on the edge of a cake, in order to recover our breath. 
WhUe there, it struck me that new sounds arose from the river ; 
and, bending forward to examine, I saw that the water had forced 
its way through the dam above, and was coming down upon us in 
a torrent. 

CHAPTEE XVn. 

**Mt heart leaps up when I behold 
A. rainbow in the skj : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So ii it now I am a man ; 
So be it when I shall grow old. 
Or let me die I 

•* The child is father of the man ; 
And I could wish mj days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.'*— Wobdswobth. 

Five minutes longer on the ice of the main channel and we- 
should have been swept away. Even as we still sat looking at the- 
frightM force of the swift current, as well as the dim lujht of that 
clouded night would permit, I saw^Guert Ten Eyck's sleigh whirl 
pass us, and, only a minute later, Herman Mordaunt's fdlowed ; 
the poor, exhausted beasts struggling in the harness for freedom, 
that they might swim for their lives. Anneke heard the snorting 
of those wretched horses, but her unpractised eyes did not detect 
them, immersed, as they were, in the current; nor had she 
recognised the sleigh that whirled passed us as her father's. A. 
little later, a fearful shriek came from one of the fettered beasts ; 
such a heart-piercing cry as it is known the horse often gives- I 
said nothing on the subject, knowing that love for her father was- 
one of the great incentives which had aroused my companion to 
exertion. 

Two or three minutes of rest were all that circumstances 
permitted. I co<dd see that everythmtc visible on the river was 
in motion downwards ; the piles of ice on which we were placed, 
as well as the cakes that glanced by us, in their quicker descent. 
Our own motion was slow, on account of the mass which doubtless: 
pressed on the shoals of the west side of the river, as well as on 
aocount of the friction against the lateral fields of ice, and 
ooeasionally against the ehore. Still we were in motion, and I 
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felt the neceBBity, on every aecomit, <^ getting as soon as possible 
on the western verge of our floating island, in order to profit by 
any favourable occurrence that mi^t offer. 

JDear Anneke ! How admirably did she behave that fearM 
night ! From the moment she regained her entire consciousness, 
af^r I found her praying in the bottom of the sleigh, down to that 
instant, she had been as little of an encumbrance to my own 
efforts as was at all possible. iBeasonable, resolute, compliant, 
and totally without any ill-timed exhibition of womanly apprehen- 
sion, she had done all she was desired to do imhesitatingly, and 
with inteUigenee. In ascending that pile of ice, by no means an 
easy task under any eircumstafoees, we had acted in perfect con- 
cert ; ever^ effort of mine being aided by one of her own, directed 
by mv advice and greater experience. 

"God has not deserted us, dearest Anneke," I said, now that 
my comnanion's strength appeared to have returned, "and we 
may yet nope to escape. I can anticipate- the joy we shall bring 
to your father's heart, when he again takes you to his arms, safe 
and uninjured." 

" Dear, dear father !— "What agony he must now be suffering on 
my account. Come, Corny, let us go to him at once, if it be 
possible." 

As this was said, the precious giri arose and adjusted her tippet 
in a way that should cause her no encumi^rance, like one ready 
to set about the execution of a serious task* with all her energies. 
The muff had been dropped on the river, for neither of us had any 
sensibility to cold. Anneke deehwed herself ready to proceed, and 
I commenced the difScult and dehcate task of aiding her across an 
island composed of icy fra^ents, in order to reach its western 
margin. We were qmte thirty ^t in the air, and a fkll into any 
of the numerous caverns, among which we had to proceed, might 
have been £a.tal; certainly would have crippled the sufferer. 
Then 1^ surface of the ice was so smooth as to render walking 
on it an exceedingly delicate operation, more especially as the 
cakes lay at all manner of indinations to the plane of the horizon. 
Fortunately, I wore buckskin mocassins over my boots, and their 
rough leather aided me greatly in maintainiBg my footing. Anneke, 
too, had socks of cloth, without which I do not think she could 
have possibly moved. By these aids, however, and bjr proceeding 
with the utmost caution, we had actually succeeded in attaining 
our object, when the floating mass shot into ao. eddy, and, turning 
slowly round under this new influence, placed us on the outer side 
of the island again ! Not a murmur escaped Anneke at this dis- 
appointment ; but, with a sweetness of temper that spoke volumes 
in favour of her natural disposition, and a resignation that told 
her training, she professed a readiness to reneV%er efforts. To 
this I would not consent however ; for I saw that the eddjr was 
still whirling us about, and I thought it best to escape from its in- 
fluence altogether, before we threw away our strencth fruitlessly. 
Instead of recrossing the' pile, therefore, I told my fair companion 
that we would descend to a cake that lay level on the water, and 
which projected from the mass to such a distance as to be close to 
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like ahore, shotild we again get near k, This descent was made 
after some trouble, though X was compelled to receire Anneke 
entirely into my arms in order to effect it. ^Effect it I did, placin^f 
the sweet ^1 safely at my side on the outermost and lowest of aS 
the cakes m our conAised pile. In some respects this change was 
fbr the better, while it did not improve our situation in others. It 
placed both Anneke and mvself behind a shelter, as respected the 
wind, which though neither verr strong nor very cold, had 
enough of March about it to render the diange acceptable. It 
took my companion, too,£rom a position where motion Was difficult, 
and often dangerous, leaving her on a level, even spot, where she 
could walk with ease and security, and keep the blood in motion 
by exercise. There could no longer be any doubt of the state of 
the river in generaL It had broken up, spring had come like a 
thief in the night, and the ice below having given way, while the 
mass above had acquired too much power to be resisted, everyi 
thing was set in motion, and, like the death of the strong man, the 
disruption of fields in themselves so thick and adhesive had pro- 
duced an agony surpassing the usual struggle of the seasons. 
I^evertheless, the downward motion had begun in earnest, and the 
centre of ike river was running like a sluice, carrying away in its 
current those masses which had just before formed so menacing an 
obstacle above. Luckily, our own pile was a little aside &om the 
great downward rush. I have since thought that it touched the 
bottom, which caused it to turn, as well as ^tarded its movement. 
Be this as it might, we still remained in a little bay, slowly turning 
in a circle, and glad was I to see our low cake coming round again 
in sight of the western shore. The moment now demanded de* 
cision, and I prepared Aimeke to meet it. A large, low, level ci^e 
had driven up on the shore, and extended out so far as to promise 
that our own ci^e would touch it in our evolutions. Iknew that the 
ice in general had not broken in consequence of any weakness of 
its own, but purely under the weight of the enormous pressure 
from above, and the mighty force of the current, and that we ran 
little or no risk in trustmg our persons on the uttermost limits of 
any considerable fragment. A station was taken accordingly near 
a projection of the cake we were on, when we waited for the ext 
pected contact. Several times did it appear to us that our island 
was on the point of touching the fastened cake, and as often did it 
incline aside, at no time coming nearer than within six or eight 
feet. This distance it woidd have been easy enough for me to leap 
across, but to Anneke it was a barrier as impassable as the 
illimitable void. The sweet girl saw this, and she acted like her- 
self, under the circumstances. She took my lumd, pressed it, and 
said earnestly, and with patient sweetness — 

''You see how it is, Cornv, I am not permitted to escape; 
but you can easily reach the shore. Gro, then, and leave me in the 
hands of Providence. Gro, I never can forget what you have 
ahready done ; but it is useless to perish together !" 

I have never doubted that Anneke was perfectiF sincere in her 
wish that I should at least save my own life. The feeling with 
which she spoke, the despair that was coming over her, and the 
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movement of our island, trhicli at that moment gave signs of 
shooting away from the shore altogether, roused me to a sudden, and 
certainly to a very bold attempt. I tremble, even at this distance 
of time, as I write the particulars. A small cake of ice was float' 
ing in between us and that which lay firmly fastened to the shore. 
Its size was such as to allow it to pass between the two, though 
not without coming nearly, if not absolutely, in contact with one, 
if not with both. 1 observed all this, and saying one word of en 
couragement to Anneke, I passed an arm roxmdher waist — ^waited, 
the proper moment — and sprang forward. It was necessary to 
make a short leap with my precious burthen on my arm, in order 
to gain this iloatmg bridge ; but it was done, and successfully. 
Scarcely permitting Anneke's foot to touch this frail support, 
which was already sinking under our joint weight, I crossed it at 
two or three steps, and tmrew all my power into a last and des- 
perate effort. I succeeded here, also ; and fell upon the firmer 
cake with a heart filled with gratitude to Grod. The touch told 
me that we were safe, and in the next instant we reached; the 
solid ground. Under such circumstances one usually looks back 
to examine the danger he has just gone through. I did so, and 
saw that the floating cake of ice had already passed down, and 
was out of reach, while the mass that had been the means of saving 
us was slowly following imder some new impulse received from 
the furious currents of the river. But we were saved ; and most 
devoutly did I thank my God, who had merciftdly aided got es- 
cape from perils so imminent. 

I was compelled to wait for Anneke, who fell upon her knees 
and remained there quite a minute before I could aid her in as- 
cending the steep acclivity which formed the western bank of the 
Hudson at this particular point. We reached the top, however, 
after a little delay, and pausing once or twice to take breath, 
when we first became reallv sensible of the true character of the 
scene from which we had been delivered. Dim as was the liffht, 
there was enough to enable us to overlook a considerable reach of 
the river from that elevated stand. The Hudson resembled chaos 
rushing headlong between the banks. As for the cakes of ioe— 
some firting past singly, and others piled as high as houses-^f 
course the stream was filled with sucn ; but a large, dark object 
was seen coming through that very channel over which Anneke 
and I had stood less than an hour before, sailing down the current 
with fearful rapidity. It was a house ; of no great size it is true, 
but large enough to present a singular object on the river. A 
bridge, of some size, followed; and a sloop, that had been borne 
away from the wharves of Albany, soon appeared in the strange 
assemblage that was thus suddenly collected on this ^at artery 
of the c<3ony. But the hour was late ; Anneke was yet to care 
for ; it was necessary to seek a shelter. Still supporting my lovely 
companion, who now began to express her uneasmess on account 
of her father and her other friends, I held the way inland, know- 
ing that there was a high road parallel to the river, and at no sreat 
distance from it. We reached the highway in the course or tea 
minutes, and turned our faces northward^ as the directioa which 
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M towards Albany. We had not advanced far before I beard 
the voices of men, wbo were coming towards ns, and glad was I 
to recognise that of Dirck FoUock among the nimiber. I called 
aloud, and was answered by a shout of exultation, which, as I 
afterwards discovered, spontaneonslybroke out of his month when 
he recognised the form of Anneke. Dirck was powerfully agitated 
when we joined him ; I had never, previously, seen anything like 
such a burst of feeling fcom him, and it was some time before I 
could address him. 

" Of course, your whole par<y is safe?" I asked, a little doubt- 
ingly ; for I had actually given up all who had been in Herman 
Mordaunt's sleigh for lost. 

''Yes, thank God ! all but the sleigh and horses. But where 
are Guert Ten Eyck and Miss Wallace P'* 

"Gone ashore on the other side of the river; we parted and 
they took that .direction, while we came hither." I said this to 
quiet Anneke's fears ; but I had misgivings about their having 
got oif the river at all. "But let me know the manner of your 
own escape." 

Dirck then gave us a history of What had passed ; the whole 
parly turning back to accompany us, as soon as I told them that 
their errand—a search for the horses— was useless. The substance 
of what we heard was as foUows :— In the first effort to reach the 
western shore, Herman Mordaunt had been met by the very ob- 
stacle which Gruert had forseen, and he turned south, hopinc to 
find some spot at which to land, by going farther from the dam 
that had formed above. After repeated enorts, and having nearly 
lost his sleigh and the whole party, a point was reached at which 
Herman Mordaunt determined to get his female companion on 
shore at every hazard. This was to be done only bjr crossing 
floating cakes of ice, in a current that was already running at the 
rate of four or five miles in the hour. Dirck was left in cmirge c4 
the horses while the experiment was made ; but seeing the adven* 
turers in great danger he flew to their assistance—when the whole 
party were immersed, though not in deep water. Left to them- 
selves, and alarmed with the floundering in the river and the grind- 
ing of the cakes, Herman Mordaunt's bavs went ofl* in the confu- 
sion. Mrs. Bogart was assisted to the land, and was helped to 
reach the nearest dwelling — ^a comfortable farmhouse, about a 

Quarter of a mile bevond the noint where we had met the party. 
'hkore Mrs. Boeart had been placed in a warm bed, and the gentle- 
men were supplied witli such dry clothes as the rustic wardrobe 
of these simple people could furnish. The change made, Dirck 
was on his wav to ascertain what had become of the sleigh and 
horses, as has been mentioned. 

On inquiry^ I fotmd that the spot where Anneke and myself had 
janded was quite three miles below the island on which Guert and 
I had drawn the sleigh. Nearly the whole of this distance had 
we floated with the pfle of broken ice, in the short time we were 
on it ; a proof of the furious rate at which the current was setting 
downward. No one had heard anything of Guert and Mary ; but 
I eoLOOuraged my companion to believe that they were necessarily 
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asfeoniheotiheraliafe. I oerteiidy deemed thu to be Teiy mies- 
tkmable, but there was no use in aaticipatiiig eril. On i«acmns 
tiie feu-mhoiise^ Hennaa Moidaimt'a deliglit and ffratitade may 
more easDy be imagined than described. He folded Aimeke to 
his heart, and she wept like an infiint oa his bosom. I9^or was 
I forgotten in this tooching seene, bat came in lor a Aill share of 
notice. 

" I want no details, noble yoonff man—*]* I am profesang to write 
the truth, and must be excused lor relating such things as these, 
bat — " I want no detaik, noble yoong man," said Herman Mor- 
daunt soneezing my hand, " to mel certain that, under God, I owe 
my chila s life, for the second time, to you. I wish to Heaven !^ — 
bat no matter~-it is now too late— -some other way may and must 
offer. I scarce know what I say, Littlepage ; but what I mean is 
to express £Euntly some smaQ. portion of the gratitude I feel, and 
to let ;^ou know now sensiUy and deeply your services are felt and 
appreciated." 

The reader may think it odd that this incoherent, but pregnant 
speech, made little impression on me at the time, beyond the 
grateM conviction of havinff reaUy rendered the greatest of all 
services to Anneke and her taJUket, thou^ I had.better occasion 
to remember it afterwards. 

It is unnecessary to dwell more particularly on the occurrencee 
at the &niihouse. The worthy people did what they could to 
make us comfortable, and we were all warm in bed, in the couirse 
of the next half-hour. On the following morning a wagon was 
harnessed, and we left these simple countrymen and women, and 
proceeded homeward. I have haurd it said that we Americans are 
mercenary ; it may be so, but not a man probably exists in the 
colonies who would accept money for such assistance. We wwe two 
hours in reaching Albany on wheels ; and entered the place about 
ten, in a very dijQ^rent style &om that in which we had quitted it the 
da^ before. As we drove along, the hi|^hway frequently led us to 
pomts that commanded views of the nver, and we had so many 
opportunities of noting the effects of the freshet. Of ice verr little 
remained. Here and there a cake or a pile was seen still adhering 
to the shore, and occasionally fragments floated downwards ; but 
as a rule, the torrent had swept aQ be£[»*e it. I particularly took 
notice of the island on which we had sought renige. It was en- 
tirely under water, but its outlines were to be traced by the boshes 
which lined its low banks, most of the trees on its upper end were 
cut down, and all that grew on it would unauestionably have gone 
had not the dam given way as early as it did. A great number of 
trees had been broken down onaUthe islands ; and large tops and 
heavy trunks were still floating in the current, that were lately 
tenants of the forest, and had been violently torn from their 
places. 

We found all the lower part of Albany, too, tmder water. Boats 

were actually moving through the streets ; a considerable porticMi 

of its inhabitants having no other means of communicating with. 

'neighbours. A sloop of some si^ lay up on one of the fewest 

-mdi as the water was already subsiding, it was said she^ 
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would remain there until removed by the shipwrights. Nebodjr 
was drowned in the place ^ for it is not usual for the people <h 
these colonies to remain in their beds at such times to await the 
appearance of the enemy in at their windows. We ofb^i read of 
such accidents destroying hundreds in the Old World ; but in the 
Kew human life is of too much account to be unnecessarily thrown 
away, and so we make some efforts to preserve it. As we drove 
into ike street in which Herman Mordaunt lived, we heard a shout, 
and turning our heads, we saw Guert Ten Eyck waving his cap to 
us, with joy delineated in every feature of his handsome face. At 
the next moment he was at our side. 

'^ Mr. Herman Mordaunt," he cried, shaking that gentleman 
most cordially by the hand, " I lode upon ypu as one raised from 
the dead ; you and my excellent neighbour, Mrs. Bogart, and Mr. 
Pollock, here ! How you got ofT the river is a mystery to me, 
for I well know that the water commonly breaks through .first 
under the west shore. Corny and Mjss Anneke — Gfod bless yoa 
both ! Mar^ Wallace is in terror lest ill news come from someof 
Tou« but I will run ahead and let her know the glad tidings. It is 
but five minutes since I left her, starting at every sound, lest it 
prove the foot of some ill-omened messenger." 

Guert stopped to say no more. In a minute he was inside of 
Herman Mordaunt's house — in another Anneke and Mary Wal- 
lace were locked in each other's arms. Afber exchanging salutes, 
Mrs. Bogart was conveyed to her own residence, and there was a 
termination to that memorable expedition. 

Guert had less to c<Mnmunicate, in tiiie way of dangers and mar- 
vels, than I had anticipated. It seemed, that when ne and Miss 
Wallace reached the inner margin of the last island, a large cake 
of ice had entered the strait, and got jammed, or rather, that it 
went through, forced by the tremendous pressure above. Guert's 
presence of mind and decision did him excellent service here. 
Without delaying an instant, the moment it was in his power, he 
led Mar^ on that cake, and crossed the narrow bran^ of the 
river, which alone separated liim from, the main land, on it, dry- 
shod. The water was beginning to find its way over this cake, as 
it usually did on all those that lay low, and which even stopped ia 
• their progress ; but this did not offer any serious obstacles to per- 
sons who were so prompt. Safe themselves, our Mends remamed 
to see if we could not be induced to join them; and the call we 
heard was from Guert, who had actually recrossed to the island, 
in the hope of meeting us, and directing us to a place of safety- 
Guert never said auytoing to me on the subject nimself ; but I 
subseqendy ^thered from Marv Wallace's accounts, that the 
young man did not rejoin her without a good deal of hazard and 
difficulty, and after a long and fruitless search for his companions, 
finding it useless to remain any longer on the ziver-side, Ghiert 
and his companion held their way towards Albany. About mid- 
ni^t they reached the ferry, opposite to the town ; having walked 

guite six miles, filled with uneasmess on account of those who had 
een left behind. Guert was a man of decision, and he wisely 
determined it would be better to proceed, than to attempt waking 
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tp tKe inmates of any of the honses he paased. The mer waa 
now substantially free from ice, though running with great 
velocity. But Guert was an expert oarsman; and, finding a 
skiff, he persuaded Mary Wallace to enter it ; actually succeeding, 
by means of the eddies, in landing her within ten feet of the veiy 
spot where the hand-sled had deposited him and myself only a 
few days before. From this point, there was no difficulty in walking 
home ; and Miss Wallace actually slept in her own bed that 
eventful night, if, indeed, she could sleep. Such was the termina- 
tion of this adventure, one that I have rightly termed memorable. 
In the end. Jack and Moses came in safe and sound ; having pro- 
bably swum ashore. They were found in the public road, only a 
short distance from the town, and were brought in to their master 
the same day. Every one who took any interest in horses— and 
what Dutchman does notP — ^knew Jack and Moses, and there was 
no difficulty in ascertaining to whom they belonged. What is 
angular, however, both sleighs were recovered ; though at long 
intervals of time, and under very different circumstances. That 
of Guert, wolves* skins and all, actually went down the whole 
length of the river on the ice, passing out to sea through the 
Narrows. It must have gone by New York in the night, or 
doubtless it would have been picked up ; while the difficulty of 
reaching it, was its protector on the descent, above the town. 
Once outside of the Is arrows, it was thrown by the tide and windb 
upon the shore of Staten Island ; where it was hauled to land, 
housed, and, being properly advertised in our New York paper, 
Guert actually got tidings of it in time to receive it, skins ana afl, 
by one of the first sloops that ascended the Hudson that year ; 
which was within a fortnight after the river had opened. The 
year 1758, was one of great activity, on account of the movements 
of the army, and no time was then unnecessarily lost. 

The history of Herman Mordaunt*s sleigh was very different. 
The poor bays must have drowned soon after we saw them floating 
pass us in the torrent. Of course, life had no sooner left them, 
than they sank to the bottom of the river, carrying ^dth them the 
sleigh to which they were still attached. Li a few days the 
animals rose to the surface-^-as is usual with all swollen bodies — 
bringing up the sleigh agun. In this condition, the wreck was 
overtaken by a downward bound sloop, the men of which saved 
the sleigh, harness, skins, foot-stoves, and such other articles as 
would not float away. 

Our adventure made a good deal of noise in the circle of 
Albany j and I have reason to think that my own conduct was 
approved by those who heard of it. Bulstrode paid me an especial 
visit of thanks, the very day of my return, when the following 
conversation took place between us : — 

" You seem fated, my dear Corny," the Major observed, after 

he had paid the usual compliments, ** to be alwaj's serving nae in. 

the most material way, and I scarcely know how to express all I 

feel on the occasion. First, the lion, and now this anair of the 

• ^er— but that Guert will drown, or make away with the whole 
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family before the sninmer is over, unless Mr. Mordaunt put« a stop 
^ his interference." 

"This accident was one that might have overtalfen the oldest 
jand most prudent man in Albany. The river seemed as solid as 
the street when he went on it, and another hour, even as it was, 
would have brought us all home in entire safety." 

" Ay, but that hour came near bringing death and desolation 
into the most charming family in the colony ; and you have been 
the means of averting the heaviest part of the blow. I wish to 
heaven, Littlepage, tl5,t you would consent to come into the army ! 
Join us as a volunteer the moment we move, and I will write to 
Sir Harry to obtain a pair of colours for you. As soon as he hears 
that we are indebted to your coolness and courage for the life of 
Miss Mordaunt, he will move heaven and earth to manifest his 
gratitude. The instant this good parent made up his mind to 
accept Miss Mordaunt as a daughter, he began to consider her as 
a chud of his own." 

"And Anneke — Miss Mordaunt herself, Mr. Bulstrode— does 
she regard Sir Harry as a father P" 

" Why, that must be coming by slow degrees, as a matter of 
^course, you know. Women are slower than us men to admit such 
tot^y novel impressions, and I dare say Anneke fancies one 
fatter enough for her, just at this moment, though she sends very 

fleasant messages to Sir Harry, I can assure you, when in the 
umour ! But what makes you so grave, my goiod Corny ?" 

** Mr. Bulstrode, I conceive it no more than fair to be as honest 
as yourself in this matter. Yon have told me that you are a suitor 
for Miss Mordaunt's hand ; I will now own to you that I am your 
rival." My companion heard this declaration with a quiet smile, 
and the most penect ^ood-nature. 

" So you actually wish to become the husband of Anneke Mor- . 
daunt yourself, my dear Corny, do you P" he said, so coolly, that I 
was at a loss to know of what sort of materials the man could be 
made. 

" I do. Major Bulstrode— it is the first and last wish of my heart." 

" Since you seem disposed to reciprocate my confidence, you 
tnll not take ofience if Task you a question or two?" 

*' Certainly not, sir ; your own fruikness shall be a rule for my 
government." 

" Have you ever let Miss Mordaunt know that such are your 
wishes P" 

*' I have, sir ; and that in the plainest terms — such as cannot 
well be misunderstood." 

" What ! last night P— On that infernal ice !— While she thought 
her life was in your hands !" 

" Nothing was said on the subject last night, for we had other 
thoughts to occupy our minds." 

'*n wordd have been a most ungenerous thing to take ad- 
vantage of a lady's fears " 

" Major Bulstrode ! — ^I cannot submit " 

**Hush ! ray dear Corny, ' interrupted the other; "there must 
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be no mifiimderstanding between yon and me. Men are nerer 
ffreater simpletons than when they let the secret consciousness of 
tneir love of life push them into swaggering about their honour; 
when their honour has, in fact, nothmg to do with the matter in 
hand. I shall not quarrel with you, and must be^ you, in advance, 
to receive my apologies for any little indecorum mto which I may 
be betrayed by surprise ; as for great pieces of indecorum, I shall 
endeavour to avoid them** 

" Enough has been said, Mr. Bulstrode ; I am no wrangler, to 
quarrel with a shadow ; and, I trust, not in the least that most 
contemptible of all human beinffs, a social bully, to be on all 
occasions menacing the sword or the pistol. Such men usually rfo 
nothing when matters come to a cnsis. Even when they fight, 
they fight bunglinghr and innocently." 

"You are right, Littlepage, and I honour your sentiments. I 
have remarked that the most expert swordsman with his tongue, 
flfid the deadest shot at a shingle, are commonly as innocent as 
Ismbs of the shedding of blood on the ground. They can {Some- 
times screw themselves up to meet an adversary, but it exceeds 
their powers to use their weapons properly when it comes to serious 
work. The swaggerer is ever a coward at heart, however well he 
may wear a mask for a time. But enough of this. We under- 
stand each other, and are to remain friends, under all circum- 
stances. May I question ftirtherP" 

'^Ash what you please, Bulstrode ; I shall answer, or not, at my 
own discretion." 

' Thexipermit me to iaquire, if Migor Littlepage has authorized 
you to ofier proper settlements P" 

" I am authorized to offer nothing. Nor is it usual for the htis- 
band to make settlements on his wife in these colonies, further 
than what the law does for her, in favour of her own. The father, 
sometimes, has a care for the third generation. I should expect 
Herman Mordaunt to settle his estate on his daughter, and her 
rightful heirs, let her marry whom she may." 

" Ay, that is a very American notion ; and one on whicli 
Herman Mordaunt, who remembers his extraction, will be little 
likely to act. Well, Corny, we are rivals, as it would seem ; but 
that is no reason we should not remain friends. We understand 
each other^— though, perhaps, I ought to teU you all." 

" I should be glad to know aUj Mr. Bulstrode ; and can meet 
my fate, I hope, uke a man. Whatever it may cost me, if Annekd 
prefer another, her happiness will be dearer to me than my own." 

"Yes, my dear fellow, we all say and think so at one-and- 
twenty, which is about your age, I believe. At ^wjo-and-twenty, 
we begin to see that our own happiness has an equal claim on us ; 
and, at *^cc-and-twenty, we even give it the preference. How- 
ever, I will be just, if I am selfish. I have no reason to believe 
Ajme Mordaunt does prefer me ; though my perhaps is not 
altogether without a meaning, either." 

, " In which case, I may possibly be permitted to know to what 
it refers r" 

" It refers to the father j and I can tell you, my fine fellow, thiit 
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fktihers are of some aooonnt in the flcRaiigeiiieiit of matriageB 
between parties of any standing. Had not Sir Harry authorized 
my own proposals, where shonld I hare been. "Not a farthing of 
settlement could I hare offered, while he remained Sir Harry; 
notwithstanding I had the prodigious advantage of die entail. I 
can tell you what it is, Corny ; the existiBg power is always an 
important power, since we all think more of the present time 
than of the future. That is the reason so few of us get to heaven. 
As for Herman Mordaunt, I deem it no more thim fair to tell 
jou be is on my side, beart and band. He likes my offers of set- 
tlement ; be likes my family ; be likes my rank, civil and mOitary ; 
and I am not altogether without tbe bope that he likes me" 

I made no direct answer, and the conversation soon changed. 
Bulstrode's declaration, however, caused me to remember both 
the speech and manner of Herman Mordaunt, wben be thanked 
me for saving bis daughter's life. I now began to reflect on it ; 
And reflected on it mucdi duniM^ the uext few monlbs. Li 1^ 
end, the reader will learn the effect it bad on my bappiness. 

CHAPTEB XVnL 

^ Good sir, -win^ do ycm stert ; snd seem to ftar 
TUngstliat&BoimdfloiurP Z' the iiameof fntii, 
Ajre ye fajttMtical, or that indeed 
Which oatwardly ye show f'^JBanquo, 

As I have saadabeady, the adventure on the river made a good 
deal of noise in that simple community, and it bad the effect to 
vender Guert and myself a sort of heroes in a small way, bringing 
me much more into notice, than would otdierwise have been the 
case. I thotu^bt that Gueit, in particular, would be Hkehr to reap 
its benefit; tor various eldeiiy persons, who were in tbe habit 
of frowning whenever bos name was mentioned, I was jsiven 
to understand, could now smile; and two or three of the 
most severe among the Albany nunralists were beard to say 
that "alter all, there was some good about that Guert Ten 
Evck." The reader will not Tequire to be told, that a high- 
school moralist, in a place as retired and insulated as Albany, 
must necessarily be a being that became subject to a very severe 
eode. Morality, as I tmderstand the matter, has a good deal of 
convention about it. There is town-moralxi^ and country-morality, 
all over the world, as they tell me. But m America our morals 
were, and long have he&ti, separated into three great and very 
distinct dasses, viz., — ^New England, or puritan morals ; middle 
colonies, or liberal morals ; and sou<^ni colonies, or latitudinanau 
morals. I shall not pretend topoint out all the shades of difference 
in these several schools, though ibat in which I bad myself been 
taught was necessarily we most in conformity witiimy own tastesv 
There w^re minor shades to be found in the same school, Guert 
and myself belonging to different classes. His morals were of 
the Dutch class, while mine more properly belonged to the T^Pgljpbr 
The great characteristic of the Dutch scnool was the tendency to 
excess that [prevailed wben indulf^ences were sought. Witb tnem 
it did not Tam often; but» wbenit didxau^itwafl ppetty oertaia 
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to poor. Old Colonel FoUock was a case i& point on this score; 
nor was his son IKick, young and diffident as he was, altogether 
an exception to the mle.^ There was not a more respetable man 
in the colony, in the main, than Colonel Van YalkenDurgh. He 
was wc^ connected, had a handsome nnencumbered estate, and 
money at interest ; was a principal prop in the church of his 
neighbourhood, was esteemed as a good husband, a good father, 
a true friend, a kind neighbour, an excellent and loyal subject, and 
a thoroughly honest inan. Nevertheless, Colonel Van Valken- 
burgh had ms weak times and seasons. He would have a frolic ; 
and the Dominie was oblig^ed to wink at this propensity. Mr. 
Worden often nicknamed mm Colonel FroHc. llis frolics mighi; 
be divided into two classes, viz.,— the moderate and immoderate. 
Of the first, he had two or three turns a-year ; and these were the 
occasions on which he commonly visited Satanstoe, or had mj 
father with him at Eockrockarock, as his own place in Eocklana 
was called. On these visits, whether to or &om, there was a large 
consumption of tobacco, beer, cider, wine, rum, lemons, sugar, and 
the other ingredients of punch, toddy, and flip ; but no outra- 
geoushr durable excesses. There was much lau^hmg, a great deal of 
good feeling, many stories, and regular repetitions of old adveur 
tures in the way of traditional narrations, but nothing that could 
be called decided excesses. It is true that mv grandfather, and 
my father, and the Eev. Mr. Worden, and Colonel Follock were 
much in the habit of retiring to their beds a little confused in their 
brains— the consequence of so much tobacco-smoke, as Mr. Worden 
Iways maintained; but everything was decent, and in order. 
The parson, for instance, invariably pulled up on a Friday, and 
did not take his place in the circle until Monday evening again, 
which gave him fuUy twentv-four hours to cool off in before he 
ascended the pulpit. I will say this for Mr. Worden, that he was 
verv svstematic and methodical in the observance of all his duties^ 
ana I have known him, when he happened to be late at dinner, on 
discovering that my father had omitted to say grace, insist on 
everj'body s laying down their knives and forks, while he asked a 
blessing— ^ven though it were after the fish was actually eaten* 
1^0, no, Mr. Worden was a particular person about all such things r, 
and it was generally admitted that he had been the means of 
causing grace to be introduced into several families in West- 
chestei*. I had not been acqualuted with Guert Ten £yck a 
fortnight, before I saw he had a tendency to the same sort of 
excesses as those to which Colonel Van Yalkenburgh was addicted* 
There was an old French Huguenot living near Satanstoe — or, 
rather, the son of one, who still sjpoke his father's language — ^and 
who used to call Colonel Follock s frolics his "qrands cotcckers" 
and his "petit couchersi'** inasmuch as he usually got to bed at 

* In plain Englisli, the ** great go-to-bed," and the '< Cttle go-to-bed." There may 
be « ^rtion of our readers who are not aware that the word " levee," meaning a 
morning reception b7 a great man^ is derived from the French " lever," which means 
** to rise," or " to get up." The kings of France were in the habit of receiving homage 
at their morning toilets ; a strange custom, that doubtless had its ori^n in the eta- 
pre$§em0nt of the courtier to inquire how his master had slept; which recepUona 
rare dividM into two danea^the "grand kver," and the "petU 2e9flr"->ihe " gre«t 
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iSie last withoat assiBtance, while at the first it was indispensable 
ihat some aid should be profiered. It was these " grands oouchers* 
at which my father never assisted. On these occasions, the colonel 
invariably neld his orgies over in Eockland, in the society of men 
of purely Dutch extraction, there being something exclusive in 
the enjoyment. I have heard it said that these last frolics some- 
times lasted a week, on really important occasions, during the 
whole of which time the colonel and all near him were as happy as 
lords. These *^ grands amchers" however, occurred but rarely — 
coming round, as it might be, like leap-years, just to regulate the 
calendar, and adjust the time. 

As for my new friend, Gruert, he made no manifestation towards 
a *^ grand coucher" during the time I remained at Albany — this 
his attachment to Mary WaUace forbade— but, I discovered by 
means of hints and allusions, that he had been engaged in one or 
two such affairs, and that there was still a longing for them in his 
bones. It was owing to her consciousness of the existence of such 
weaknesses, and her own strong aversion to anything of the sort, 
that I am persuaded, Mary Wallace was jEdone induced to hesitate 
about accepting Guert's weekly offer of his hand. The tenderness 
she evidently felt for him now shone too obviously in her eyes to 
leave any doubt in my mind of Guert's final success ; for what 
woman ever refused long to surrender when the image of the 
besieger had taken its i^ace in the citadel of her heart! Even 
Anneke received Guert with much favour, after his excellent 
behaviour on the river ; and I fancied that everything was going 
on most flatteringly for my friend, while it seemed to me that X 
made no advances in my own suit. Such, at least, were my notions 
on the subject, at the very moment when my new friend, as it 
appeared, was nearly driven to desperation. 

It was near the end of April, or about a month after our perilous 
adventure on the ice, that Guert came to seek me, one fine spring 
morning, with something veir like despair depicted in his fine, 
manly face. During the whole of that month, it ought to be pre- 
mised, I had not dared to speak of love to Anneke. My attentions 
and visits were incessant and pointed, but my tongue had been 
silent. The diffidence of real admiration haa held me tongue- 
tied ; and I fooHshly fancied there would be something IDce pre- 
suming on the services I had so lately rendered, in ur^ng my suit 
80 soon after the occurrence of the events I have described. I had 
even the romance to think it might be taking an imdue advanta^ 
of Bolstrode, to wish to press my claims at a moment when me 
common object of our smt might be supposed to feel the influence 
of a lively gratitude. These were the notions and sentiments of a 
very young man, it must be confessed ; but I do not know that I 
ought to feel ashamed of them. At all events, they existed ; and 
they had produced the effect I have mentioned, leaving me to fall, 

Mttteg-up," or the " Uttie getting-np." TJ^e Snt was an ocoasion of more state thaa 
the last. Eren down to the time of Charlea X., the oonrt papers seldom went a week 
. vithoat aanooncmg that the king had signed the contract of marriage — a cnatomarr 
compliment in France among friends of this or that personage— at the " grand lever/ 
or «t the "petit lerer," the first, I beUore, bat am not certain, being the greater 
koBoor of l£e two.— Bdxxob. 
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^each day, mare desperatdly in lore, wlnle t aottde no Besun^ 
advances in preferring my Bcdt. Gnert was veiy mndli in t^ ssaie 
sitoation, with ^his fflfierenee. however ; he made it a point to 
offer himself, distinctl^T) eadi Monday morning, invariablyieceivipg 
for an answer ''no," if the lady were to be pressed for a definite 
sreply ; but leaving some glimmering of hope, should time be ^en 
for her to make up her mind. The visit of Gtiert's, to which I 
have just aUnded, was after one of the enstomaiy aSsrs, and usual 
rephes ; the offer direct, and ihe " no," tempered by the donbting 
and thooghtfnl brow, the affectionate smile, and the tearM eye. 

" Corny," said my firiend, throwing down his hat with a most 
raefol aspect. " Oomy, I hove jnst been refused again ! That 
word, ' no,' has got to be so common wil^ Mary Wauaoe, that I 
am afraid her tongue will never know how to utter a 'yes I' 
Do you know. Corny, I have « great mind to consult Mother 
Doortje!" 

" Mother whol^—Yoa do not mean Mr. Mayor's cook, surely!" 

" No ; Mother Door^e. She is said to be the best fortane-teller 
that has ever lived in Albany. But, perhaps, you do not beheve 
in fortune-tellers ; some people I know do not F" 

*' I cannot say that I hove much belief, or unbelief, on iitB mb- 
ject, never having seen anything of that sort." 

" Have thev, then, no fortuite-teller, no person who has the dark 
4ut, in New York P " 

" I have heard of such people, Imt have never had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing or heaaing for myself. If you efo go to see this 
Mother Dorrichy, or whatever you call her, I should luke amaains^ 
to be of the party."* 

Ouert was deMghted to hear this, and he caught eageriy at the 
offer. If I would stand his friend he would go at once, but he 
^oonfessed he did not like to trust himself all alone in the old 
woman's company. 

" I am, perhaps, the only man of my time of life in Albany, who 
luM not, sooner or later, consulted Mother Dodje," he added. 
■ '' I do not know how it is, but somekoto, I have never liked to 
tempt fortune by going to question her] One never can tell what 
such a being may say ; and should it be evil, why it might make a 
man very miserable. I am sure I want no more trouble as it is, 
Hum to find Mary Wallace to undetennined about luuving me !" 

*' Then you do not mean to go, after all ! I am not on^ ready, 
but anxious to accompany you." 

** You mistake me, Connfy. Go I will, now, though she tell me 
that which will cause me to cut my throat— but we must not go 
«8 we are ; we must disguise ourselveB in order that she may not 
Imow us. Everybody ^oes disguised ; and then they have an op- 
Iportumty of learning if iSae is in a good vein or not, by see- 
mg if she can tell anjrthing about th^ business, or habits, in the 
^rst i^ace. If she fail in that, \ should not care a 6ta*aw for any of 
tiie rest. So go to work. Corny, and dress yourself for the oooa- 

* Doorlge— prononnoed Doort-yay—meaos Dorothea. Mr. Littl«p«ge uses a sort 
^ oqvraption of the proQimoiation. I well remember a fortane-teller of that name, 
u Albany, though it could not have been the Doortje of 17£S.— JSooos. 
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^Tf^horrow flome dodies oi the people in tlie house, here, and 
come round to me as soon as yon please ; I shall be ready, for I often 

00 difi^aised to froUcs-^yes, nnhieky devil tibat I am, and come 
back dignised to !" 

E^erytiung was done as desired. By means of a serrant in the 
tavern, I was soon equipped in a way tiiat satisfied me was very 
suooessfiil ; inasmuch as I passed Dirck in quitting the hoose, and 
my old confidential friend did not recognise me. Gtiert was in as 
good ludc, as I actually asked himself tor himself when he opened 
vae door for my admission. Hie laugh, and the handsome face, 
however, soon let me into the secret, and we sallied forth in hi^h 

r' its, almost forgetting our misgivings concerning the future m 
hk of passing our aoqaintanoes in the street without being 
known. Graert was much more artistically and knowingly dis- 
guised than I was myself. We bodi had put on the clothes of 
Sibourers ; Ouert wearing a smock frock l^at he happened to own 
for his fishing occupattons in summer^~but I had my usual linen in 
view, and wore all the ordinary minor articles of my daily attire. My 
friend pointed out some of these defects as we went along, and an 
attempt was made to remedy th^n. Mr. Worden coming in view, 

1 det<armined to stop him, and speak to him in a disguised voice, 
in order to ascertain if it werepossible to deceive him. 

" Your sarvant, Tominie," 1 said, making an awkward bow, as 
soon as we got near enough to the parson to address him ; '' be yon 
ter Tominie that marries folk on a pinch P*' 

**Aj, or on a handful, liking the last best. Why, Oomy, thott 
zogue, what does all this mean ?" 

It was neoessaiy to let Mr. Worden into the secret, and he no 
sooner learned the business we were on, than he expressed a wish 
to be of the party. As there was no declining, we now went to 
the inn, and gave him time to assume a suitable disguise. As the 
divine was a rigid observer of the costume of his profession, and 
was most strictly a man of his cloth, it was a very easy matter for 
him to make such a change in his exterior as completely to render 
him incognito. When all was ready, we went finally forth on our 
eirand. 

" Igo with you. Corny, on this foolish business," said the Eev. 
Mr. Worden, as soon as we were fairly <m our way, ** to comply 
"with a promise made your excellent mother, not to let you stray 
into any questionable company, without keeping a fatherly eye 
over you. Now, I regard a fortune-tdler*s as a doubtM sort of 
aodety ; therefore, I teel it to be a duty to make one of tibis party." 

I do not know whether the Bev. Mr. Worden succeeded in 
deceiving himself; but I very well know he did not succeed in 
deceiving me. The fact was he loved a frolic ; and nothing made 
jhim happier than to have an opportunity of joining in just such 
an adventure as that we were on. Jud^n^ m>m the position of 
her house, and the appearance of things m and around it, the 
buainess of Mother Doortje was not of the most lucrative sort. 
Dirt and poverty were two things not easily encountered in 
Albany, and I do not say that we found very positive evidence 
cf eiiibkat here ; bat there was less neatness than was usual in that 
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ultra-tidy commnnity, and, as for any great display of abti]idanoe» 
it was certainly not to be met with. 

We were admitted by a young woman, who gare ns to under^ 
stand that Mother Doortje had a couple of customers afaready; 
but she invited us to sit down in an outer room, promising that 
our turn should be the next. We did so accordingly, listening, 
through a door that was a little ajar, with no small degree of 
curiosiiy to what was passing within. I accidentally took a seat 
in a place that enabled me to see the legs of one of the fortune-- 
teller's customers, and I thought immediately that the striped 
stocking were familiar to me, when the nasal, and very peculiar 
intonation of Jason put the matter out of aU doubt. He 8p<^e ia 
an earnest manner, which rendered him a little incautious ; while 
the woman's tones were low and mumbled. Notwithstanding, we 
all overheard the following discourse — 

" Well, now, Mother Dorrichay," said Jason, in a very confiding 
sort of way, "I've paid you well for this here business, and I want 
to know if there is any chance for a poor man in this colony, who 
doesn't want for friends, or, for that matter, merit P" 

" That's yourself" mumbled the female voice— in the way one 
announces a discovery — "yes, I see by the cards that your ques* 
tion applies to yourself. Y ou are a young man that wants not fbr 
friends, and vou have merit ! You have mends that you deserve, 
the cards tells me ihatT . 

''Well, I'U not deny the truth of what you assert, and I must 
say, Dirck, it is a, little strange tlus woman, who never saw me 
before, should know me so well— my very natur*, as it might be. 
But do you think I shall do well to follow up the affair I am now 
on, or that I had best give it up P" 

"Grive up nothing,' answered the oracle, in a very oraeular 
manner, shuffling tiie cards as she spoke ; "no, ^ve up nothing, 
but keep all yx)u can. That is the way to thrive m this worid." 

"By the Hokey, Dirck, she gives good advice, and I think I 
shall roUow it ! But how about the land, and the mill-seat — or, 
rather, how about the narticular things I'm thinking about P" 

" You are thinking or purchasing— yes, Ihe cards say purchasing, 
or is it * disposing ' " 

"Why, as I've got none to sell, it can't very well be disposing. 
Mother." 

" Yes, I'm ri^ht— this Jack of Clubs settles the matter— you are 
thmking of buying some land — Ah ! there's water running down- 
hill ; and here I see a pond— Why, you are thinking of buying a 
mill-seat." 

" By the Hokey I— Who would have thought this, Dirck !" 

"Not a mill; no, there is no mill built; but a ridil'Seat, Six, 
king, three and an ace ; yes, I see how it is— and you wish to get 
this miil-seat at much less than its real value. Muck less ; not 
less, but much less." 

" Well, this is wonderM I I'll never gainsay fortin-tellin* ag'in !** 
exclaimed Jason. " Dirck, you are to say nothin' of this, or think 

'bin' of this — as it's all in confidence, you Imow. Now, jist put 
. last word about the end of life. Mother, and I'll be satisfied. 
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What you liave told me about my fortin and earnings must be true, 
I think, for my whole heart is in them ; but I should like to know, 
after ei\)oying so much wealth and happiness as youVe foretold, 
what sort of an end I am to make of it r" 

" An excellent end— full of grace, and hope, and christian faith. 
I see here something that looks Kke a clergyman's gown— white 

sleeves — book imder the arm " 

" Hiat can't be me, Mother, as I'm no lover of forms, but belong 
to the platform." 

** Oh ! I see how it is, now ; you dislike Church of England 
people, and could throw dirt at them. Yes, yes— here ffou are — 
a Presbyterian deacon, and one that can lead m a private meeting 
on an ocoasion." 

" Come, Dirck, I'm satisfied — ^let us go ; we have kept Mother 
Doorichaise long enough, and I heard some visitors come in just 
now. Thank you. Mother — ^thank you, with all my heart ; I 
think there must be some truth in this fortin-tellin' after all !" 

Jason now arose, and walked out of the house, without even 
deigning to look at us. But Dirck lingered a minute, not yet 
satisfied with what had been already told him. 

"Do you really think I shall ever be married. Mother?" he 
asked, in a tone that sufficiently betrayed the importance he at- 
tached to the answer. " I wish to know that particularly before 
I go away." 

'* Young man," answered the fortuoe-teller, in an oracular 

manner; *'what has been said, has been said! I cannot make 

fortunes, but only reveal them. You have heard that Dutch 

blood is in your veins ; but you live in an English colony. Your 

king is ker king ; while she is your queen — and you are not her 

master. If you can find a woman of English blood that has a 

Dutch heart, and has no English suitors, go forward, and you will 

I succeed ; but, if you do not, remain as you are until time shall 

end. These are my words, and these are my thoughts ; I can say 

no more." 

I I heard Dirck sigh— poor feUow ! he was thinking of Anneke. 

He left Mother Doortje as much depressed in spirits as Jason 

i had left her elated : the one }ooking forward to the future with a 

selfish and niggardly hope, while the other regarded it with a feel- 

i ing as fDrlom as the destruction of all his youthful fancies could 

render any view of his after-life. The reader may feel disposed to 

< smile at the idea of Dirck Van Yalkenburgh's possessing youthM 

^ fancies— regarding the young man in the quiet unassuming manner 

in which he has hitherto been portrayed oy me ; but it would be 

doing great ii^Tistice to his heart and feelings to figure him to the 

mina as a being without deep sensibilities. I have always sup- 

'^ posed that this mterview with Mother Doortje had a lasting in- 

^ nuence on the fortunes of poor Dirck ; nor am I at all certain its 

^ effects did not long linger in the temperament of some others that 

might be named. 
! As our turns had now come, we were summoned to the presence 

^ of this female soothsayer. It is unnecessary to describe the apart- 
P ment in which we found Mother Doortje. It had nothing unusual 
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in it» witk the ezeepti<m of a raven thai; was hojiping about the 
floor, and which appeared to be on the most feiniliar terms with 
its mistress. Door^e herself was a woznan of quite sixty, wrinkled* 
lean, and ha^-like ; i|nd I thought some care had been taken in 
her 6x&B8 to mcreose the ^ct g£ this, certainly her natural ap- 
pearance. Her cap was entirel^r of black mushn, though her dress 
itself was grey. The eye of tms woman was of the colour of her 
gown ; and it was penetrating, restless, and deep-seated. Alto- 
gether, she looked the character well. On our entrance, after 
saluting the fortune-teller, each of us laid a French crown on the 
table at which she was seated. This coin had become quite current 
among us, since the 'FreaotL troops had penetrated into our cdony; 
and it was even said they purchased supplies with it from certain 
of our own people. As we had paid the nighest price ever giren 
for these ghmpses into futurity, we thought ourselves entitled to 
have the pages of the sealed book freely opened to us. 

" Do you wish to see me together, or shall I communicate with 
one at a timeP" demanded Doorlje, in her husky sepulchral voice, 
which, it struck me, obtained its peculiar tones partly from nature 
and partly from art. 

It was settled that she should commence with Mr. Worden; 
but, that all might remain in the room the whole time. Whil& 
we were talking over iim point, Doortje's eyes were by no mean» 
fixed ; but I remarked that they wandered from person to person^ 
like those of one who was gatherinff information. Masy persons 
do not believe at all in the art of the fortune-teller, but insist 
that there is nothing more in it than trick and management, pre- 
tending that this veiy woman kept the blacks of the town in pay 
to brinff her information, and that she never told anything of tha 
past, which was true, that had not been previously communicated 
to herself. I shall not pretend to affirm that the axi goes as far 
as many imagine ; but it strikes me that it is veiy presummg to 
deny that there is some truth in these matters. 1 do not wish 
to appear credulous— though, at the same time, I hold it to be 
wrong to deny our testimony to facts thai we are convinced are 
true.* 

Doortie commenced by shuffling an exceedingly dirty pack of 
cards, which had probably been used five hundrea times on similar 
duty. She next caused Mr. Worden to cut these cards, when a 
close and musing examizuitian succeeded. All this time not a 
svllable was said, though we were startled by a low whistle from 
the woman, which brought the raven upon her shoulder. 

" Well, Mother," crl^ Mr. Worden, with a little impatience at 
what he fancied mummery, " I am dying to hear what has hap- 

* It ia qaite evident that Mr. Cornelias Littlepage wm» to a degree at least, » 
believer in the fortune-teller's art. This was, however, no more than was common a 
centniT since. Quite within my recollection the Albanians had a celebrated dealer 
in the black art, who was regularly consulted on the subject of all lost spoons, and the 
pilferinff of servants, by the good housewives of the town, as recently as my schoolboy 
days. The Dutch, like the Germans, appear to have been prone to this species of 
superstition, fW>m which even the English of education were fiu firom being free a 
century since. Mademoiselle Normand existed in the present century, even in the 
sceptical capital of France. But the somnamboliflt is tafing the place of the anoient 
loothaayer in oar own timee.^EsiTOB. 
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pened, tibat I magr put the more faitih m w^t is to liappen. Tell 
me someiihuig of me crop of wheat I put into the ground last 
automn; how many bosnidb I sowed, and on how many acresi 
whether on new laad or on old !" 

"Ay, ay, you have sowed !^-and you have sowed!" answered 
the woman, on a high key, for her; " but your seed fell amon^ 
taros, and on the flinty ground, and youll never reap a soul among 
'em afl! Broadeast may you sow— but naraow will be your 
harvest." 

The Eev. Mr. Worden gave a loud hem, placed his arms akimbo, 
and seemed determined to brazen it out, though I could easily 
perceive that he felt excessively awkward. 

" How is it with my cattle P and shall I send much, mutton to 
market this season?" 

" A wolf in sheep's clothing !" muttered Dortje. ^ No, no— you. 
like hot suppers, and ducks, and lecturos to cooks, more tibaa 
gathering in the harvest of the Lord !" 

** Come, this is &>lly, woman !" acclaimed the paxson angrily,. 
" Give me some common sense for my good French crown. What 
do you see in that knave <^ diamonds that you study its face so 
closely ?" 

"A loping Dominie!— a loping Pomiiuer screamed the hag^ 
several times, rather than exdaiming aloud* ** See !-**^he runs for 
life ; but Beelzebub will oyertake him !" 

There was asudden and dead pause, for the Eev. Mr. Worden had 
cauffht up his hat and diurted &om ihe room-^^uitting the house 
as if already busily engaged in the race alluded to. Guert shook 
his head and looked serious ; but, perceiving that the woman wa9 
already tranquil, and was actually shuffling the cards anew, in his 
behalf he advanced to letum his fate. I saw the eyes of Doortje 
fastened keenlv on him as he took his stand near the table, and 
the comers of Iier mouth curled in a significant smile. What that 
meant, exactly, I have never been able to ascertain. 

" I suppose you wish to know something of the past, like aU 
the rest of them," mumbled the woman, " so that you may havo 
faith in what you hear about the future ?" 

" Why, mother," answered Gxiert, passing his hand through his 
own fine head of natural curls, " I do not know that it is any ^eat 
matter about the past. What is done, is done; and there is an 
end of it. A young man may not wish to hear of such things at 
the moment, perhaps, when ne is earnestly bent on doing better. 
We are all young once in our lives, ana we can grow old only 
after having been so." 

" Yes, yes ; I see how it is !" muttered Door^e. " So, so— 
turkeys, turkeys — ducks, ducks — quack, quack, quack— gobble, 
gobble, gobble — '* Here the old hag set up such an imitation of 
ducks, geese, turkeys, game-cocks, and other birds, that one who 
was in an outer room might well have imagined he heard the cries 
of a regular poultry-yard, I was startled myself, for the imita- 
tion was veiy admirable ; but Guert was obliged to wipe the per- 
spiration from his face. 

" That will do— that will do, mother !" the young man exclaimed. 



*Iiee7oalaiofiraIliIioiiiit,«iidihae is no me in attemptiiiff 
diBgniflefl wi&L joa^ NowteQ me if I am ewer to be s maniea 
aian,ariiot MyCTnyidliaeiitoIeamtliat fiiet; andlmv^as 
well own it at onee." 

*' Hie world has many women in it» and fiur &oes are plen^ in 
Albany," oooe more mmnbled tbe woman, pxamining £er cards 
widi neat attention. ** Ayoolh like yon might m any twi ce, even." 

" No, that is impoesiblei if I do not many a particular Iscty* I 
sball nerer many at alL" 

"Yes, yes; I see bow it is! Yon are in love, yoimg man." 

"DVe hear that. Corny! Isn't it wonderfol how these creatores 
canteUP I admit the troth of what yon say; but desaibe to me 
the lady that I love." 

Gnert had foigotten altogether that Uie nse of the word lad^^ 
completely betrayed the &ct of his disguise, since no man, truly, 
of his dress and air, would thmk of applying snch a word to lus 
sweetheart.* I could not prevent these litUe betrayals of himself, 
however; for, by this time^ my conqpanion was too much excited 
to hear reason. 

" The lady that yon lovc^" answered tiie fortnne-tellfir, ddibe- 
rately, "is very handsome, in the first place." 

" Trtie as the son in the heavens, mother!" 

" Then, she is virtuous, and amiiable, snd wise^ and witty, and 
good." 

" The gospel is not more certain! ^ Corny, this surpsgnos belief!** 

" Then, she is poung. Yes, she is young, and £ur, and good; 
three thing;s that make her much sought mar" 

" Why IS she so long reflecting on my offers, mother? teD me 
that, I beg of you ; or will she ever consent to have meP" 

" I see, 1 see; it is all here, on the cards! The lady cannot 
make np her mind." 

'* listen to that now. Corny ; and do not teQ me there is nothing 
in this art. Why does she not make np her mind P For heaven j 
sake, let me know thatf A man mav tire of offering to marry an 
angel, and getting no answer. I wish to know tlie reason of her 
doubts." 

" A woman's mind is not easily read. Some are in haste, while 
some are not. I am of opinion yon wish to get an answer before 
the lady is ready to give it. Men must learn to wait." 

" She really seems to know all about it. Corny ! Much as I 
have heard ot this woman, she exceeds it all ! Gklod mother, can 
you tell me how I can gain the consent of the woman I love P" 

** That is only to beliad by asking. Ask once, ask twice, ask 
thrice." 

" By St. Nicholas ! I have asked already twenty times ! If 
asking would do it, she would have been m^ wife a month since. 
What do you think, Corny— no, I'll not do it— it is not manly to 
get the secrets of a woman's heart by means like these — ^1*11 not 
ask her!" 

" The crown is paid, and the truth must be said. The lady yon 

• Tliit ndf^i hftfe been trae ia 1768| Vat it is not true for 18tf ,— Bsitob. 
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lore, loves you, and she does not love you ; she willbave you, and 
she won't have you ; she thinks yes, and she says no" 

Guert now trembled all over, like an aspen-leaf. 

'* I do not believe there is any harm. Corny, in asking whether 
I gained or lost by the affair of the liver F I will ask her that 
much of a certainty. Tell me, mother, am I better or worse, for 
41 certain thing that happened about a month ago — about the time 
that the ice went, and that we had a great freshet P" 

" Guert Ten Eyck, why do you t^^ me thusP" demanded the 
forttme-teller, solemnly. " I knew your father, and I knew your 
mother ; I knew your ancestors in Holland, and their children in 
America. Generations on venerations have I known your people, 
and you are the first that I have seen so ill-clad ! Do vou suppose, 
boy, that old Doortje*s eyes are getting dim, and that she can- 
not tell her own nation? I saw you on the river— ha! ha! 'twas 
a pleasant sight — Jack and Moses, too ; how they snorted, and how 
<Jiey galloped! Crack— crack — that's the ice — ^there comes the 
water ! — See, that bridge may hit you on the head ! Do you take 
care of this bird, and do you take care of that—9sidL all will come 
round with the seasons. Answer me one thing, Guert Ten Eyck, 
and answer me truly. Know you ever a young man who goes 
quickly into the bush P" 

** I do, mother ; this young man, my friend, intends to go in a 
few days, or as soon as the weather is settled." 

**Good ! go you with him — ^absence makes a young woman know 
her own mind, when asking will gain nothing. Gro you with him 
I say, and if you hear muskets fired go near them \fear will some* 
times make a young woman speak, xou have your answer, and I 
will tell no more. Come hither, young owner of many half-joes, 
and touch that card." 

I did as ordered ; when the woman began to mumble to herself, 
and to run over the pack as rapidly as she could. Ejngs, aces, and 
knaves were examined one alter another, until she nad got the 
Queen of Hearts in her hand, which she held up to me in 
triumph. 

" That is your lady. She is a queen of too many hearts ! The 
Hudson did that for you that it has done for many a poor man 
before you. Yes, yes, the river did vou good ; but water will 
drown, as well as make tears. Do you beware of Knights Barrow* 
nights !"* 

Here Mother Doorfje came to a dead stand in her communica- 
tions, and not another syllable of any sort could either of us get 
from her; though, between us, as many as twenty questions were 
asked. Signs were made for us to depart ; and when the woman 
found our reluctance, she laid a crown for each of us on the table, 
with a dignified air, and went into a comer, seated herself, and 
began to rock her body, like one impatient of our presence. After 

* In the colony of New York there lived bnt one titled man for a considerable 
period. It was the celebrated Sir William Johnson, Bart., of Johnson Hall, Johns- 
town, Albany, now Fulton County. The son of Sir William Johnson was knighted 
during his father's liietime, and was Sir John while Sir WiUitun was living. At the 
death of his father he was Sir John Johnson, Knight and Bart. ; and it was usual for 
iSut common class of people to style him a Knight, or Barrowfft^iU.'— Bdxtob. 
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so uneqniTOoal s sigm that she ooDfiidered her work as done, ire 
could not well do l^s than, return, leaviag the moDey hMud us, 
as a matter of couzae. 

CHAPTER TTT^ 

Wneadshxp, too rare [ 
Xpotc, how it sells {Kwr bHss 
For proud despidr ! 
Bat we, tboDf^ soon therf fil^ 
Surfire their joj, and au 
Which ours we call.** — Shbllx7« 

GuEBt* tbeir 'ErcK was profoundly imBressed with what he bad 
heard in hia visit to the fortune-teller. It affected his ^irits, and, 
as will be seen, it in£uaiced sU his subsequent conduct. As &>t 
myself, I will not say that I totally disregarded what had psased; 
though the effect was greatly less on me than it was on my friend. 
The Hey. Mr. Worden, koweyer, treated the matter with great 
disdain. He declared that he had never before been so insulted 
in his life. The old hag, no doubt, had seen us all before, and re- 
cognised him. Profiting by a knowledge of this sort — ^that was 
very easily obtained in a place of the size of Albany— fdie had 
iaken the occasion to make the most of the low gossip that had 
been circulated at his expense. " 'Loping Pomime/ indeed," he 
added ^ *' as if any man would not run to save his life ! You saw 
how it was with, the river. Corny, wken it once beoan to break up, 
and know that my escape was marvellous. I deserve as much 
credit for that retreat, boy, as Xenophon did for his retreat with 
the Ten Thousand. It is true I had not thirty-four thousand six 
hundred and Mty stadia to retreat over ; but acts are to be esti- 
mated more by quality than by quantity. The best things are 
always of an impromptu character ; and, generally, they are on a 
small scale. Then, as for all you tell me about Guert ; why, the 
hussy knew him — must have known him in a town like Albany, 
where the fellow has a character that identifies him with all sorts 
of fun and roguery. Jack and Moses, too I Do vou think the 
inspiration of even an evil spirit, or of forty thousana devils, would 
lead a fortune-teller to name any horse Moses P Jack might do, 
perhaps ; but Moses would never enter the head of even an imp ! 
Kemember, lad, Moses was the great lawgiver of the JeWs ; and 
such a creature would be as apt to suppose a horse was named 
Confucius, as to suppose he was named Moses !" 

'* I suppose the inspiration, as vou call it, sir, would lead a clever 
fortune-teller to give things as they are, and to call the horses by 
their real names, let them be what they miffht.'* 

" Ay, such inspiration as this miseraole, old, wrinkled, impudent 
ahe-devil enjoys I Don't tell me. Corny ; there is no such thing as 
fortune-telhng ; at least, nothing that can be depended on in aU 
eases — and this is one of downright imposition. ' Loping Dominie,' 
Ibrsooth r* 

Such were the Rev. Mr. Worden's sentiments on the subject 
of Mother Doortje's revelations. He exacted a pledge from us 
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all to say notiiii^ about the matter, nor w«re we mudL dimosed 
to be comTnTinicatave on the subject. As for Guert, Dirck, Jaacm, 
and myself, we did not hesitate to conyerse on the circumstances 
of our visits, among oorselves, however ; and each and all of us 
viewed' the matter somewhat differentlj from our Mentor. I 
ascertained that Jason had been highly gratified with what had 
been predicted on his own behalf, for what was wealth in his 
eyes had been f(»:et<dd as his fritore lot ; and a man rarely quarrels 
with good fortune, whether in prospective, or in possession. 
Dirck, thouj^ barely twenty, began to talk of living a single Hfe 
from this time ; and no laughter of mine could induce the poor 
lad to change his views, or to entertain livelier hopes. Guert was 
deeply impressed, as has been said ; and feeling no restraint in 
the matter of his own case, he took occasion to speaJc of his visit 
to the woman one morning that Herbert Mordaunt, the two 
ladies, Bolstrode, and myself, were sittmg together, chatting, in 
the freedom of what had now become a very constant intercourse. 

**Are such things as fortune-tellers known in England, Mr. 
BulstrodeF" Gruert abruptly commenced, fastening his eyes on 
Mary Wallace, as he asked the question, for on her were his 
thoughts running at the time* 

" All sorts of BiUy things are to be found in Old England, Mr. 
Ten Eyck, as well as some that are wise. I believe £>ndon has 
one or two soothsayers, and I think I have heard elderly people 
say that the fashion of consulting them has somewhat iuCTeased 
mnce the court has been so German." 

"Yes," Guert innocently replied, "I find it easyfto believe 
that; for it is a common saying among our people, that the 
German and Low Dutch fortune-tellers are the b«it kncrwn. They 
liave had, or pretend to have had, witches in New Eng^d ; but 
no one hereabouts puts any faith in the pretence. It is like all 
the bragginc of these boastful Yankees." 

I observed that Maiy Wallace's colour deepened ; and tibat, in 
biting off a thread, she profited by the occasion to avert her face 
in such a manner that Bulstrode, m particular, cinild not see it. 

" The meaning of all this," put in Major Bulstrode, '* is, that 
our finend Guert has been to pay a visit to Mother Boortje'a ; a 
woman of some note, who lives on the hill, and who has a reputa- 
tion in that way among these good AtbanJans I Several of our 
mess have been to see the old woman." 

" It is, Mr. Bulstrode," Guert answered in his manly way, and 
with a gravity which proved how much he was in earnest. " I 
have bcCTi to see Mother Doorlje, for the first time in my hfe, and 
Corny Littlepage, here, was my companicm. Long as I hare 
known the woman by reputation, I have never had any euriossfcy 
to pay her a visit xmtil this (^ring. We have been, however; 
and, I must say, I have been greatly surprised at the extent of 
the knowledge of this very extraordinary person." 

" Did she tell you to look into the sweetmeat-pot for the lost 
spoon, Mr. Ten EyckP" Anneke inquired, with an archness ef 
eye and voice, that sent the blood to my own face in confusion. 
•*They say Idiat fortune-tellers send all prudent, yet "•—>—» 
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liocisewiyes, to the sweetmeat-pots, to look for the lost spoons! 
Ma ny have been found, I hear, by this wonderftd prescience." 

" WeU, Miss Anneke, I see you have no faith," answered Guerfc, 
fidgeting ; '' and people who hi&Te no faith, never believe. Not- 
wiuLBtaading, I put so much confidence in what Doortje has told 
me, that I intend to foUow her advice, let matters turn out as Ihey 
xn^. 

Here Mary Wallace raised her thoughtfiil, fiill, bluo eyes to 
the face of the young man, and thev expressed an intense interest, 
rather than any li^ht curiosity^ that even her woman's instinct 
and woman's sensitiveness could not so far prevail, as to enable her 
to conceal. StiU Maiy Wallace did not speak, leaving the others 
present to maint>ain the discourse. 

" Of course you mean to tell us all about it. Ten Eyck," cried 
the Major; "there is nothing more likely to succeed with an 
audience than a good history of witchcraft, or something so verjr 
marvellous as to do violence to common sense before we give it 
our faith." 

''Excuse me, Mr. Bulstrode, these are things I cannot well 
mention ; though Corny Littlepage will testifir tha.t the^r are very 
wonderM. At any rate, I shall go into the bush tnis spring ; 
and Littlepage and Follock being excellent companions, I pronose 
to join their company. It will be late before the army will bo 
ready to move, and by that time all three of us propose to ioin 
you before Ticonderoga, if, indeed, you succeed in getting so tar." 

" Say, rather, in front of Montreal ; for I trust this new Com- 
jmander-in-Chief will find something more for us to do, than the 
last one did. Shall I have a sentinel placed at Door^'e's door in 
your absence, Guert P" 

The smile this question produced was general, Gnert himself 
joining in it, for ms good-nature was of proof. When I say the 
smile was general, however, I ought to except Mary Wallace, who 
smiled little that morning. 

"We shall be neighbours, then," Herman Mordaunt quietly 
observed ; "that is to say, if you mean by accompanying Corny 
and Dirck to the bush, you intend to go with them to the patent 
lately obtained b^ Messrs. littlepage and Van Yalkenburgh. I 
have an estate m that quarter wMch is now ten years ola; and 
these ladies have consented to accompany me thither, as soon as 
the weather is a Httle more settled, and I can be assured that 
our army wiU be of sufficient force to protect us from the French 
and Indians." 

It is unnecessary for me to say with what deHght Guert and I 
heard this announcement ! On Bulstrode, however, it produced 
an exactly contrary effect. He did not appear to me to be sur- 
prised at a declaration that was so new to \is ; but several expres- 
sions fell from him that showed he had no idea the two estates, 
that of Herman Mordaunt's and that which belonged to us, lay 
so near together. It was by means of his questions, indeed, that 
I learned the real facts of the case. It appeared that Hermtin 
Mordaunt's business in Albany was to make some provisions in 
behalf of this property, on which he had caused mills to be 
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erected, and some of the other improvements of a new settlement 
to be made two or three years before ; and which, by the progress 
and events of the war, was getting to be in closer proximity to the 
enemy than was desirable. Even where the French lay, at licon- 
deroga, his mills, in particular, might be thought in some danger, 
though forty or more miles distant ; for parties of savages, led on 
by white men, frequently marched that distance through the 
forests, in order to break up a settlement and to commit depreda- 
tions. But tiie enemy had crossed Lake George the previous 
summer, and had actually taken Fort William Henry, at its 
southern extremity, by siege. It is true, this was the extent of 
their inroad ; and it was now known that they had abandoned this 
bold conquest, and had fallen back upon 1^ and Crown Point, two 
of the strongest military positions in the British colonies. StUl, 
iELavensnest, as Herman Mordaimt's property was called, was far 
from being beyond the limits of sorties ; and the residence at 
Albany was solely to watch the progress of events in that quarter, 
and to be near the scene. If ne had any public employment, it 
remained a profound mystei^. A new source of embarrassment 
had arisen, however ; and this it was that decided the proprietor 
to visit his lands in person. The fifteen or twenty famihes ne had 
succeeded in establishing on the estate, at much cost and trouble, 
had taken the alarm at the prospect of a campaign in their vicinity, 
and had announced an intention of abandoning their huts and 
clearings, as the course most expedient for the times. Two or 
three had already gone off towards the Hampshire Grrants, whence 
they had originally come, profiting by the last of the snow, and 
it was feared that others might imitate their caution. 

Herman Mordaimt saw no necessity for this abandonment of 
advantages over the wilderness that had been obtained at so much 
cost and trouble. The labour of a removal, and a return, was 
sufficient of itself to ^ive a new direction to the movements of his 
settlers; and as their first entrance into the country had been 
efiTected through his agency, and aided by his means, he naturallr 
wished to keep the people he had got to his estate with so much 
difficulty, and at so much cost, at their several positions, as long, 
at least, as he conceived it to be prudent. In these circumstances, 
therefore, he had determined to visit Kavensnest in person, and to 
pass a part, if not most of the summer, among his people. This 
would give them confidence, and would enable him to infuse new 
life into their operations. It would seem that Anneke and Maiy 
Wallace had refused to let Mr. Mordaunt go idone; and believing 
himself there was no danger in the course he was about to take, 
the father and guardian, for Mary Wallace was Herman Mor* 
daunt's ward, had yielded to the importunities of the two girls ; 
and it had been formally decided that they were all to proceed 
together as soon as the seasoti should get to be a little more 
advanced. Intelligence of this intention had been sent to the 
settlers; and its effect was to induce them to remain at their 
posts, by pacifying their fears. 

I might as well add here, what I learned subsequently* in the 
due course of events. Bulstrode had been made acquainted wiUi 
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Herman Mordaunt's plans, thej beisj^ sworn friends, and tihe 
lattor warmly in the mterest of the lormer'a suit; and he had 
jrnown how to profit by the information. It was now time to pnt 
the troops in motion, and seTeral parties had already marched 
towards the north, taking post at different points that it was 
thought desirable to occupy previcmsly to the oommencement of 
the campaign. Among other corps under orders of this nature 
was that commanded by Bulsiarode ; and he had sufficient interest 
at head-quarters to get it sent to the point nearest to Eavensnest, 
where it save him the double advantage of having it in his power 
to visit i£e ladies, on occasion, while, at the same time, he must 
anpear to tiiem somewhat in the character of a protector. The 
object of Dirck and mvself in visiting the north was no secret, 
and it was generally understood that we were to go to Mooseridge ; 
but we did not know, ourselves,' Ihat Herman Mordaunt had an 
estate so near u& Thla intelligence, as has been said, I now ascer- 
tained was as new to Bulstroae as it was to myself. The know- 
ledge of many little thinas I have just mentioned was obtained by 
me only at intervals, ana by means of observation and discourse. 
Neyeroieless, the main points were determined on the morning on 
wiudi Guert referred to his visit to the f<»rtune-te]ler, and in the 
manner named. It happened that morning that Bulstrode, Dirck, 
and Guert, withdrew together, the last two to look at a horse the 
finnner had just purchased, leaving me alone with the young ladies. 
No sooner was the door closed on the retiring members of our 
party than I saw a smile struggling about the handsome moutJi 
of Anneke, Mary Wallace continumg the whole time thoughtfo]« 
if not sad. 

" And pou were of the party at the fortune-teller's, too, it seems, 
Mr. LLtdeoage," Anneke remarked, after appearing to be debating 
with herself on the propriety of proceeding any farther in the sub- 
iect. ** I knew there was such a person in Albany, and that thrifty 
nousekeepers did sometimes consult her ; but I was ignorant that 
m^i, sadedticated men, paid her that honour." 

" I believe there is no exception in the way of sex or learning, 
to her influence or her authority. They tell me that most of t&s 
younger officers of tiie army visit her, while they remain here." 

" I would much like to know if Mr. Bulstrode has been of the 
number? He is young enough in ;rears, though so high in rank. 
A mi^or may have as much curiosity as an ensign ; or, as it may 
appear, dear Mary, of a woman who has lost her grandmother's 
^vourite dessert-spoon." 

Mary Wallace save a gentle sigh, and she ev^i raised her eyes 
from her work, still she made no answer. 

" You are severe on us, Anneke ;" for, since the af&ir on the 
river, the whole family treated me with the familiarity of a son or 
a brother ; " I fancy we have done no more than Mr. Mordaunt 
has done in his day." 

"This may be very true. Corny, and not make the consultation 

the wisest thing in nature. I hope, however, you do not keep 

<>ur fortune a secret, but let your friends share in your know* 

dgel" 
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*' To me tbfi womaxi was &r from being oommunicatiye, thoa^k 
flhe treated Guert Ten Eyek better. Certainly, she told him 
many extraordinarv Hiings, of the past eren ; tmlegs, indeed, she 
knew who he was.' 

" Is it probable, IVfr. littlepage,*' said Mary Wallace, " that 
Anyperscm in Albany should not know Gruert Ten Eyck, and a 
good deal of his^ past history P Poor Gruert makes himself known 
wherever he is !" 

" And often much to his advantage," I added— a remark which 
caused Mary Wallace's face to brighten, and even brought a faint 
smile to her lips. "All that is true ; yet there toiu something 
wild and unnatural in the woman's manner as she told these 
thin^ps!" 

" All of which you seem determined to keep to yourself P" 
observed Anneke, as one asks a question. 

" It would hardly do to betray a Mend's secrets. Let Gtiert 
aiiawer for himself; he is as frank as broad day, and will not hesi- 
tate about letting you know all." 

*' 1 wish Corny LittLepage were only as frank as twilight !'* 

" I have nothing to conceal — and least of aU from vou, Anneke. 
The fortune-teller told me that the ^ueen of my heart was the 
queen of too mawy hearts ; that the river had done me no harm ; 
and that I must particularly beware of what she called Xnights* 
Barrowm^Afe." 

I watched Anneke closely as I repeated this warning of Mother 
Doortie, bat could not read the expression of her sweet and 
thongntful countenance. She neither smiled nor frowned ; but 
ahe certainly blushed. Mary Wallace, however, did smile, and 
flhe did look at me. 

"You believe all the wizzard told you, Corny P" said Anneke, 
alter a short pause. 

" I believed that the queen of my heart was the queen of many 
hearts ; that the river hiid done me no harm— though I could not 
say, or see, that it had done me much good ; and that I had much, 
to fear from Knights-Barrownt^A^. I believed all this, however, 
before I ever saw the fortune-teller." 

The next remark that was made came from Anneke, and it re- 
ferred to the weather. The season was opening finely, and fast ; 
and it could not be long before the great movements of the year 
must commence. Several regiments had arrived in the colonies, 
and various officers of note and rank had accompanied them. 
Among others who had thus crossed the Atlantic for the first time 
was my Lord Howe, a young soldier (^ whom fame spoke favoisr- 
ably, and from whom much was expected in the course of the 
anticipated service of the year. While we were talking over these 
things, Herman Mordannt re-entered the room, after a short 
absence, and he took me with him to examine his preparations 
for transporting the ladies to Eavensnest. - As we went along, 
the discourse was maintained, and I learned many things from 
xny older and intelligent companion that were new to me. 

"iNew lords, new laws, 'they say. Corny," continued Herman 
Mordaunt ; " and this Mic Pitt, me Great Commoner, as soma 
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persons call him, is bent on making the British empire fed the 
truth of the axiom. Everything is alive in the colonies, and the 
sluggish period of Lord Loudon's command is passed. General 
Abercrombie, an officer from whom much is expected, is now a4i 
the head of the king*s troops, and there is every prospect of an 
active and most important campaign. The disgraces of the few 
last years must be wiped out, and the English name be made onco 
more to be dreaded on this continent. The Lord Howe of whom 
Ann eke spoke is said to be a young man of merit* and to possess 
the blood of our Hanoverian monarchs ; his mother be£ng a half* 
sister, in the natural way, of his present Majesty." 

Herman Mordaunt then spoke more fully of Ids own plaius for 
the summer— expressed his happiness at knowing that Dirck and 
myself were to be what he called his neighbours— though, on a 
more exact computation, it was ascertamed that the naasest 
boundaries of the two patents, that of Eavensnest,' and that of 
Mooseridgc, lay quite fourteen miles apart, with a dense and virgin 
forest between them. Nevertheless, this would be making Ma 
neighbours, in a certain sense ; as gentlemen .always call men of 
their own class neighbours, whenthe;jr live within visiting distance, 
or near enough to be seen once or twice in a year. And such men 
are neighbours, in the sense that is most essential to the term — they 
know each other better; understand each other better; sympa- 
thize more freely ; have more of the intercourse that makes us 
judges *of motives, principles, and character, twentyfold, than hs 
who lives at the gate, and merely sees the owner of the grounds 
pass in and out, on his daily avocations. There is, and can be no 
greater absurdity than to imagine that the sheer neighbourhood* 
or proximity of position, makes men acquainted. That was one <^ 
Jason Newcome s Connectibut notions. Having been educated in 
a state of society in which all associated on a certain footing of 
intimacy, and in which half the difficulties that occurred wero 
"told to the church," he was for ever fancying he knew aU the 
gentry of Westchester, because he had lived a year or two in the 
county ; when, in fact, he had never spoken to one in a dozen of 
them. I never could drive this notion out of his head, however; 
for looking oflen at a man, or occasionally exchanging a bow with 
him on the highway, he would insist was knowing him, or what 
he called being "well acquainted" — ^a very favourite expression 
of the Danbury man's : though their sympathies, habits, opinions,, 
and feelings, created so vast a void between ihid parties, ^ey 
hardly imderstood each other's terms and ordinary language when 
they did begin to converse, as sometimes happened. Kotwith- 
standing all this, Jason insisted to the last that he knew every 
gentleman in the county, whom he had been accustomed to hear 
alluded to in discourse, and when he had seen them once or twice, 
though it were only at church. But Jason had a veiy flatterinfir 
notion, generally, of his own acquisitions on all subjecte. 

Herman Mordaunt had made careful provision for the con- 
templated joumev, having caused a covered vehicle to be eon.- 
Btructed, that could transport not onlvliimself and the ladies, but 
lany articles of furniture that would be required duting their 
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residence in the forest. Another conyeyance, stronff, Bpacious, 
and covered, was also prepared for the blacks and another portion 
of the eiSects. He pointed ont all these arranffements to me with 
great satisfaction, dwelling on the affection and spirit of the girls 
with a pleasure he did not affect to conceal. For my own part, I 
have always been of opinion, that Anneke was solely influenced 
by pure, natural regard^ in formiug her indiscreet resolution, 
while her father was governed by the secret expectation that the 
movement would leave open the means of receiving visits and 
commnnications from Bulstrode during most of the summer. I 
commended the arrangements, made one or two suggestions of 
my own in behalf of Anneke and Mary, and we returned to our 
several homes. 

A day or two after this visit to the workshops and the conversa- 
tion related, the th took up its line of march for the north. 

The troops defiled through the narrow streets in the neighbour- 
hood of the barracks half an hour after the appearance of the sun, 
preceded and followed by a long train of baggage-wagons. They 
marched without tents, however, it being well understood that 
they were going into a region where the axe could at any time 
cover thousands of men, in about the time that a camp could be 
laid out and the canvas spread. Hutting was the usual mode of 
placing an army under cover in the forest, and a dozen marches 
would take the battalion to the point where it was intended it 
should remain, as a support to two or three other corps still further 
in advance, and to keep open the communications. 

Bulstrode, however, did not quit Albany in company with his 
regiment. I had been invited, with Guert and Dirck, to breakfast 
at Herman Mordaunt's that momiii^, and, as we approached the 
door, I saw the Major's groom walking his own and his master's 
horse in the street, near by. This was a sign we were to have the 
pleasure of Bulstrode's company at breauast. Accordingly, on 
entering the room, we found hun present, in the uniform of an 
officer of his rank, about to commence a march in the forests of 
America. I thought him melancholy, as if sad at parting ; but 
my most jealous observation could detect no sign of sunilar feeling 
on the part of Anneke. She was not guite as gay as usual, but 
flhe was far from being sad. 

" I leave you, ladies, with the deepest regret," said Bulstrode, 
-while at table, *' for you have made this country more than a homo 
to me— you have rendered it dear" 

This was said with feeling, more than I had ever seen Bulstrode 
manifest before, and more than I had given him credit for pos- 
sessing. Anneke coloured a little ; but there was no tremor in 
the beautiful hand that held a highly-wrought little teapot sus- 
pended over a cup at that very moment. 

" We shall soon meet again, Harry," Herman Mordaunt re* 
marked, in a tone of strong affection, " for our party will not be 
a week behind yon. Eemember, we are to be good neighbours, as 
well as neighbours ; and, if the mountain will not oome to Ma- 
homet, Mahomet must go to the mountain." 

" Which means, Mr. Bulstrode," said Mary Wallace, with one 
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of hep sweet gmiles, and one that was as open and natuzal as child- 
hood itself, " that joa are Mahomet, and we are the mountaiii. 
Ladies can neither travel, with comfort, in a wildemess, nor visit 
a camp, with propriety, if they would." 

" They tell me I shall not be in a camp at all," answered the 
soldier, *'bnt in good, comlbrtable log-barracks l^t have be^i 
bnilt for us by the battalion we relieve. I am not without hopes 
tiiey will be such as even ladies will not disdain to use on an 
emergency. There ought to be no Mahomet, and no mountain, 
between such <^d and intimate friends." 

The conversation then turned on the plans and expectations of 
the respective parties ; and the usual x>romises were made of being 
sociable and good neighbours, as had just been suggested. Her* 
man Mordaunt evidently wished to consider Bulstrode as oixe of 
his family : a feelm^ that might excuse itself to tiie world, on the 
score of consanguimty. When Bulstrode rose to take his leaver I 
wished myself away, on account of the exhibition of concern it 

Eroduced ; while the desire to watch the effect on Anneke would 
ave kept me rooted to the floor, even had it been proper that I 
should retire. Bulstrode was more affected than I could have 
thought possible. He took one of Herman Mordaunt's hands into 
his own, and pressed it warmly, for some little time, before he 
eou]d speak at all. 

*' God only knows what this summer is to see, and whether we 
are ever to meet again or not," he then said; "but, come what 
may, the past, tiie happ$f p€ut, is so much gamed from ihe com- 
monplace. If you never hear of me again, my dear kinsman, my 
artt^ to England will give you a better account of my gratitude 
than 'anything I can say in words. They have been written as 
your kindnesses have been bestowed, and they faithfully portray 
the feelings to which your hospitality and friendship have given 
rise. In a possible event, I have requested that every one of them 
may be sent to America, for your special perusal " 

"Nay, my dear Harry, this is foreboding the very worst," inter- 
rupted Herman Mordaunt, dashing a tear from his eye, " and ia 
making a veiy short separation a more serious matter than end 
ought " 

" Nay, sir, a soldier, who is about to be posted within striking 
distance of his enemy, can never speak with confidence of separa- 
tions that are to be short. This campaign will be decisive for 
me,"— glancing towards Anneke — " I must return a conqueror, in 
one sense, or I do not wish to return at all. But, God bless you, 
Herman Mordaunt, as your own coimtiymen call you ; a thousand 
years could not efface from my heart the remembrance of all your 
kindness." 

This was handsomely expressed ; and the manner in whicli it 
was uttered was as good as the language. Bulstrode hesitated a 
moment— looked at the two girls in doubt—and first approadied 
Mary Wallace. 

" Adieu, excellent Mary Wallace," he said, taking her offered 
hand, and kissing it with a freedom from emotion that denoted it 
was only fri^idslup and respect which induced tib.e actr— "I believe 
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yon are a Mevaee eriSac on OatoB and Borabs ; Imt I fbrgire aJlyour 
pasticiilar badd>itiDgB, on acoonnt of jour general indulgence and 
wAAty, Yon may meet with a tiionsand meie acquaintances 
before you find anotJier who ahaU haye the same profound respect 
foryour many virtues as myself." 

This was handsomely said, too ; and it caused Mary Wallace to 
remore the handkerchief from her eyes, and to utter her adieus 
cordially, and with some emotion. Strangers say that our women 
want feeling— passion ; or, if they have it, that it is veiled behind 
a mask of coldness iiiat takes away from its loveliness and warmth ; 
that they are girlish and familiar, where they might better be re- 
served ; and distant and unnatural, where feeling and nature ought 
to assert their sway. That they have less manner, in all respects, 
in that of self-control, and perhaps of self-respect, in their orainary 
intercourse, and in that of actinq, whore it may seem necessarjsr so 
to do, I believe to be true ; but ne who denies an American girl a 
heart, knows nothing about her. She is all heart; and the apparent 
coldness is oftener me consequence of not daring to trust her feel- 
ings, and her general dislike to everything artificial, than to any 
want of affections. On ttie present occasion, Mary Wallace was 
strongly affected ; it would not have been possible for one of her 
gentle nature and warm affections to be otherwise when an agree- 
able companion, one she had now known intimately near two, years, 
was about to take his leave of her on an errand that he himself 
either thought, or affected so well to seem to t3iink, might lead to 
the most melancholy issue. She shook hands wilih Bulstrode 
warmly; wished him good fortune, and various other pleasant 
things ; thanked him for his good opinion, and expressed her hope, 
as well as her belief, that they should all meet again before the 
summer was over, and again be happy in each other's society. 

Anneke's turn next came. Her mmdkerchief was at her eyes ; 
and, when it was removed, the face was pale, and the cheeks were 
covered with tears. The smile that followed was sweetness itself. 
To mj surprise, Bulstrode said nothing. He took Anneke's hand, 
pressed it to his heart, kissed it, left a note in it, bowed, and moved 
away. I felt ashamed to watch the countenance of Miss Mordaunt, 
under such circumstances, and turned aside, tluit observation might 
not increase the distress and embarrassment she evidently felt. I 
saw enough, notwithstanding, to render me more uncertain than 
ever as to the success of my own suit. Anneke's colour had come 
and gone, as Bulstrode stood near her, acting his dumb-show of 
leave-taking ; and, to me, she seemed far more affected than Mary 
Wallace had been. Nevertheless, her feelings were always keener 
and more active than those of her friend ; and that which my sen- 
sitiveness took for the emotion of tenderness might be nothing 
more than ordinary womanly feeling and friendship. Besides, 
Bulstrode was actually her relative. 

We men all attended Bulstrode to his horse. He shook us 
cordially by the hand ; and, alter he had ^ot into the saddle, he 
said — " This summer will be warmer than is usual, even in your 
warmy-cold climate. My letters from home ffive me reason to 
think that there is, at last, a man of talents at we head afiairs; 
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and the Britisli empire is likely to feel the impnlBe he ^vill gtre it, 
at its most remote extremities. I shall expect jou three yomig 

men to join the ^th, as yolnnteers, as soon as you hear of our 

moving in adyance. I wish I had a thousand like you ; for that 
affair of the river tells where a man will be found when the time 
comes. Grod bless you, Cornr !" leaning forward in his saddle, to 
give me another shake of tne hand; we must remain friends, 
coute qui cauie" 

There was no withstanding this frankness and so much ^ood« 
temper. We shook hands most cordially; Bulstrode raised his hat 
and bowed ; after which he rode away, as I fancied, at a slow, 
thoughtful, reluctant pace. Notwithstanding the kindness of this 
parting, I had more cause than ever to regret Bulstrode had ap- 
peared among us ; and the scenes of that morning only confirmed 
me in a resolution, previously adopted, not to urge Aimeke to any 
decision, in my case, at a moment when I felt there might be so 
much danger it would be adverse. 

CHAPTER XX. 

** Come, let a proper text be read. 
An' toooh it an wi' vigour. 
How eraoeless Ham len^h at hia dad. 
Widen made Canaan a mgger."— BuBirs. 

Tbk days after the departure of the th, Herman Mordannt 

and his family, with our own party, left Albany, on the summer's 
business. In that interval, nowever, great changes had tak^i 
place in the military aspect of things. Several regiments of 
!ttlng's troo]^s ascended the Hudson, most of the sloops on the 
river, of wmch there could not have been fewer than thirty oc 
forty, having been employed in transporting them and their stores. 
Two or three corps came across the country, from the eastera 
colonies, while several provincial regiments appeared ; eveiytbing 
tending to a concentration at this point, the nead of navigation 
on the Hudson. Among other men of mark who accompanied 
the troops was Lord Viscount Howe, the nobleman of whom Her« 
man Mordaunt had spoken. He bore the local rank of Brisadier,* 
and seemed to be the very soul of the army. It was not his per- 
sonal consideration alone that placed him so high in the estimation 
of the public and of the troops, but his professional reputation and 
professional services. There were many young men of rank in tlie 
army present ; and, as for younger sons of peers, there were 
enough to make honourables almost as plenty at Albany as they 
were at Boston. Most of the colonial families of mark had sons in 
the service, too ; those of the middle and southern colonies bearing 
commissions in regular regiments, while the provincial troops 
from the eastern were led, as was very usual, in that quarter of 
the country, by men of the class of yeomen, in a great degree ; 

* The ordinarj American reader may not Imow that the rank of Brigadier in the 
British army is not a step in the regular Une of promotion, as with us. In England, 
the regular military gradations are fh>m Colonel to MMor-General, Ideutenant- 
General, General, and Field-Marshal. The rank of Brigadier is barely recognized* 
like that of Commodore in the navy, to be used on emergencies; nsnally as brevet, 
teoflrf rank, to enable the gOTcmment to employ dever colonels at need.— IfiDrroB. 
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the liabits of equality that prevailed in those pToyinces makinfj^ few- 
distinctions on the score of birth or fortune. Yet it was said, I 
remember, that obedience was as marked, among the provincials 
&om Massachusetts and Connecticut, as among those that came 
£rom farther south ; the men deferring to authority, as the agent 
of the laws. They were fine troops, too ; better than our own 
colony regiments, I must acknowledge ; seeming to belong to a 
higher class of labourers ; while, it must be admitted, that most 
of their officers were no very brilliant representatives of manners, 
acquirements, or habits, that would be likely to qualify them for 
command. It must have been that the officers and men suited 
each other ; for, it was said all round, that they stood well, and 
fought very bravely, whenever they were particularly well led, as 
did not always happen to be the case. 

I saw Lord Howe two or three times, particularly at the 
residence of Madam Schuyler, the lady I have already had occa- 
sion to mention, and to whom I had given the letter of introduc- 
tion procured by my mother, the Mordaunts visiting her with 
great assiduity, and frequently taking me with them. As for Lord 
Howe, himself, he almost lived under the roof of excellent Madam 
Schuyler; where, indeed, all the good company assembled at 
Albany, was, at times, to be seen. Our party was alaiige one; 
and it might have passed for a smaU cor^s of the army itself, 
moving on in advance ; as was the case with corps, or parts of 
corps, now, almost daily. Herman Mordaunt had delayed our 
depirture, indeed, expressly with a view to render the country 
aafe, by letting it fill with detachments from the army ; and our 
progress, when we were once in motion, was literally from post to 
post, encampment to encampment. It may be well to enumerate 
our force, and to relate the order of our march, that the reader 
m^ better comprehend the sort of business we were on. 

Herman M<nrdaunt took with him, in addition to the ladies, a 
black cook, and a black serving-girl ; a negro man to take care of 
his horses and another as his house servant. He had three white 
labourers, in addition— men employed about the teams and as 
^e-men to clear the woods, bridge the streams, and to do other 
w^ork of that nature as it mi^t be required. On our side, there 
"irere ns three gentlemen, Yaap, my own faithful negro, Mr 
Traverse, the surveyor, two chain-bearers, and two axe-men. 
Guert Ten-Eyok carried with him, also, a negro man, who was 
called Pete, it being contranr to bonog mores to style him Peter 
or Petrus, the latter bein^ his true appellation. This made vb 
ten men strong, of whom eight were white, and two black. Her* 
man Mordaimt mustered, in all, just the same number, of whichf 
however, four were females. Thus, by uniting our forces, we 
made a party of twenty soids altogether. Of this number, all the 
males, black and white, were well armed, each man owiung a good 
rificj and each of the gentlemen a brace of pistols in addition. We 
earned the latter belted to our bodies, with the weapons, which 
were small and fitted to the service, turned behind, in such a way 
as to be concealed by our outer garments. The belts were also 
hid by the flaps of our nether garments. Sy this arrangement^ 
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we w^re w«ll mnned without aeemmg to be so 5 a precauiaoii tiat 
is scxnetimes xaeM in the woods, it is hardly necessary to say, 
that we did not jklunge into the forest in the attire in which, we 
hid been aooustomed to appear in the streets of New York aod , 
AlbttBT. Cocked hats were laid aside altogether; forest caps, , 
fcw^tUinir in ^<»™ *^06e we had worn in the winter, with the ex- 
eeption twtt the fur had been remored, being substituted. The 
lames wore light beavers, suited to their sex ; there being little 
oecasion for any shade for the face, under the dense eaaopies of | 
the forest. Veils of green, however, were added, as the customary | 
American protection for the sex. Anneke and Mary traveled in ', 
habits, made of light woman's cloth, and in a manner to fit ^eir , 
exquisite forms like gloves. The skirts were short, to enable them 
to wallc with ease, in the event of being compelled to go a^foot 
A feather or two, in each hat, had not b^n forgotten — ^the offering 1 
of the natural propensity of their sex, to please the eyes of men. 

As for us men, oucksKin formed the principal material of our 
garments. We all wore buckskin breeches, and gaiters, and 
mocassins. The latter, howev^, had the whiteman's soles ;thoTigh 
Guert took a pair or two with him that were of the pure Indian 
manufacture. Each of us had a coatee, made of common cloth ; 
but we all carried hunting-shirts, to be worn as soon as we entered 
the woods. These huntmff-shirts, green in colour, .fringed and 
ornamented garments, of the form of shirts to be womi over alL 
were exceedingly smart in appearance, and were admirably suited 
to the woods. It was thought that the fringes, form, and colour, 
blended them so completely with the foliage, as to render them in a 
manner invisible to one at a distance ; or, at least, undistinguished. 
They were much in favour with all the forest corps of America, 
and formed the usual uniform of the riflemen of the woods^ 
whether acting against man, or only against the wild beasts. 

Neither Mr. Worden, nor Jason, moved with the main party ; 
and it was precisely on account of these distinctions of dreas. Ab 
for the divine, he was so good a stickler for appearances, he would 
have worn the gown and surplice, even on a mission to the 
Indians, which, by the way, was ostensibly his present business ; 
and at the several occasions on which I saw him at cock-figbtSt 
he kept on the clerical coat and shovel-hat. In a word, Mr. 
Worden never neglected externals, so far as dress was concerned ; 
and I much question if he would have consented to read 

J>rayer8 without the surplice, or to preach without the i^own, 
et the desire for spiritual provender be as great as it mi^ht. 1 
very well remember to have heard my father say, that, on one 
occasion, the parson had refused to officiate of a Sunday, when 
traveling, rather than bring discredit oa the church by appealing 
in the discharge of his holy <^Sce without the appliances that 
beloDced to the clerical character. 

" More harm than good is done to religion, Mr. Littlepag^e*" 
said the Bev. Mr. Worden, on that occasion, " by thus lessening 
its rites in vulgar eyes. The first thing is to teach men to respect 
holy things, my dear sir; and a clergyman, in his gown and 
surphce, commands threefold the respect of one without tham. I 
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consider it, therefore, a sacred duty to upheld the dignity of my 
office on all occasions." 

f» It was in consequence of these opinions, that the divine travelled 

, m his derical hat, clerical coat, black breeches, and band, even 

I when in pursuit of the souls of red men among the wilds of North 

( America ! I wiU not take it upon myself to say these observances 

i bad not their use ; but I am very certain they put the reverend 

'H gentleman to a great deal of inconvenience. As for Jason, he g^ave 

)( a Danbury reason for travelling in his best. Everybody did so 

(f in his quarter of the country -, and for his part he thought it dis> 

i respectful to strangers, to appear among them in old clothes I 

( There -was, however, another and truer reason, and that was 

t economy ; for the troops had so far raised the price of everything, 

, that Jason did not hesitate to pronounce Albanv the dearest place 

, hue had ever been in . There was some truth in this allegation ; and 

the distance from New York bein^ no less than one hundred and 

, sixt^ miles — so reported — the reader wiU at once see it was the 

business of quite a month or even more to refurnish the shelves 

of the shop that had been emptied. The Dutch not only moved 

slow, but they were methodical ; and the shopkeeper whose stores 

were exhausted in April, would not be apt to think of replenishing 

them until the regular tune and season returned. 

As a consequence of these views and motives, the Eev. Mr. 
Worden and Mr. Jason Newcome left Albany twenty-four hours 
in advance of the rest of our party, with the understanding they 
were to join us at a point where the road led into the woods, and 
where it was thought the cocked hat and the skin cap might travel 
iH company harmoniouaOy. Th^re was, however, a reason for the 
s^aration I have not yet named, in tiie fact that all of my own 
set travelled on foot, three or four pack-horses carrying our neces- 
saries. Now Mr. Worden liad been oflFered a seat in a government 
conveyance, and Jason managed to worm himself iato the party, 
in flome way that to me was ever inexplicable. It is, however, due 
to Mr. Newcome to confess that his &culty of obtaining favours 
of all sorts was of a most extraordinary ehiuracter ^ and he certain- 
ly never lost any chance of preferment for want of asking. In this. 
respect, Jason was always a moral enigma to me ; there being an 
absolute absence in his mind of everything like a perception of the 
fitness of things, so £ar as the claims and rights of persons were 
connected with rank, education, birth, and experience. Sank, in 
the official sense, once possessed, he understood and respected ; 
but of the claims to entitle one to its enjoyment, beseemed to have 
no sort of notion. For property he had a profound deference, so 
far as that deference extended to its importance and influence ; 
but it would have caused him not the slightest qualm, either in 
the way of conscience or feeling, to find himself suddenly installed 
in the mansion of the patroons, for instance, and placed in posses- 
sion of their estates, provided only he fancied he could maintain his 
position. The circumstance that he was dwelling under the roof 
that was erected by another man's ancestors, for instance, and that 
others were living who had a better moral right to it, would give 
him no sort of trouble, so long as any quirk of the law would sus* 
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tain him in possession. In a word, all that was allied to sentiment, 
in matters of this nature, was totallv lost on Jason Newcome, who 
lived and acted from the hour he first came among us, as if the 
game of life were merely a ^ame of puss in the cotner, in which 
he who inadvertently left his own post unprotected, would be 
certain to find another filling his place as speedily as possible. 
But leaving the Bev. Mr. Worden and Mr. Jason Newcome to 
journey in their pubUc conveyance, I must return to our own 
party. 

All of us men, with the exception of those who drove the two 
wagons of Herman Mordaunt, marched a-foot. Each of us car- 
ried a knapsack, in addition to his rifie and ammunition ; and it 
will be imagined that our day's work was not a very loing one. 
The first day we halted at Madam Schuyler's, by invitation, where 
we all dined, including the surveyor. Lord Howe was among the 
guests that day ; and he appeared to admire the spirit of Anneke 
and Mary Wallace greatly, in attempting such an expedition at 
such a time. 

" You need have no fears, however, ladies, as we shall keep up 
strong detachments between yoix and the French," he said, more 
gravely, after some pleasant trifling on the subject. " Last sum- 
mer's work, and the disgraceful manner in which poor Mimro was 
abandoned to his fate, nas rendered us all keenly alive to the im- 

Ertance of compelling the enemy to remain at the north end of 
Lke G-eorge, too many battles having already been fought on 
this side it, for the credit of the British arms. We pledge our- 
selves to your safety." 

Anneke thanked him for this pledge, and the conversation 
changed. There was a young man present, who bore the name 
of Scnuyler, and who was nearly related to Madam, with whose 
air, manner, and appearance I was much struck. His aunt called 
him " Philip ;" and being about npr own age, during this visit I I 
got into conversation with him. He told me he was attached to I 
the commissariat under General Bradstreet, and that he should ' 
move on with the army as soon as the preparations for its marck; 1 
ing were completed. He then entered into a clear, simple expla* 
nation of the supposed plan of the approaching campaign. ' [ 

" We shall see you and your friends among us, then I hope," li«| 
added, as we were walking on the lawn together, " for to own to .yot'i 
the truth, Mr. Littlepage, I do not half like the necessity of oui 
having so many eastern troops among us, to clear this colony o 
its enemies. It is true a nation must fight its foes wherever the} 
may happen to be found ; but there is sohttle in common betwe 
us and the Yankees, that I could wish we were strong enough t 
beat back the French alone." 

"We have the same sovereign and the same allegiance," 1 
answered, ** if you can call that something in common." 

" Tliat is true ; yet I think you must have enough Dutch bio 
about you to understand me. My duty calls me much among 1l 
different regiments ; and I will own that I find more trouble wg 
one New England regiment than with a whole brigade of I 
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ciheT troops. They have generals, and eolonels, and majoniy 
enouffh for the army of the Duke of Marlborough !" 

" !fi is certain there is no want of military rank among them-* 
and they are particularly fond of referring to it." 

" Quite true," answered young Schuyler, smiling; ** You will 
Iiear the word 'general' or colonel' oftener used in one of their 
cantonments in a day than you shall hear it at head quarters ia 
ft month. They have capital points about them, too ; yet, some- 
how or other, we do not like each other." 

Twenty years later in life I had reason to remember this remark, 
as well as to reflect on the character of the man who had uttered 
it. I had also a little conversation with Lord Howe, who compli- 
mented me on what had passed on the river. He had evidenthr 
received an account of that afiair firom some one who was much 
my friend, and saw fit to allude to the subject in a way that was 
Very agreeable to myself. This short conversation was not worth 
repeating, but it opened the way to an acquaintance that subse- 
quently was connected with some events of interest. 
)) About an hour after dinner, our party took its leave of Madam 

^ Schuyler, and moved on. Tlie day's march was intended to be 
short, though by this time the roads were settled and tolerably 
^t good. Of roads, however, we were not long to enjoy the advan-* 
\^. tages, for they extended only some thirty miles to the north of 
^i AiDany, in our direction. With ihe exception of the military 
^^ route, which led direct to the head-quarters of Lake Champlain, 
.,: this was about the extent of all the avenues that penetrated the 
'^* interior in that quarter of Uie country. Our direction was to the 
^^ northward and eastward, both Eavensnest and Mooseridge lying 
:',\, ^lightly in the direction of the Hampshire Grants. As soon as we 
U reached the point on the great northern road, or that which led 
^\ towards Skeenesborough, Herman Mordaunt was obliged to quit 
^. y his wagons, and to put all the females on horseback. The most ne- 
^y cessary of the stores were placed on pack-horses ; and after a delay 
J-^^ of half a day, time lost m making these arrangements, we pro- 
^[ * ceeded. The wagons were to follow, but at a slow pace, the ladies 
^^\^,^ being compelled to abandon them on account of the ruggedness of 
P' ' the ways, which would have rendered their motion not easy to be 
^- ^ borne. Our cavalcade and train of footmen made a respectable 
•^^ display along the imeven road, which soon became very little more 
?^^ than a line cut through the forest, with an occasional wheel-track, 
f\; but without the least attempt to level the surface of the ground 
is ^^. by any artificial means. This was the place where we were to 
s^^' overtake Mr. Worden and Jason, and wjiere we did find their 
\ effects, the owners themselves having gone on ina dvance, leaving ' 
g ^'' word that we should fall in with them somewhere on the route. 

Guert and I marched in front, our youth and vig®ur enabling us 
leg^ to do this with great ease to ourselves. Sjiowin^ that the ladies 
." V were well cared for, on horseback, we pushed on, m order to mak» 
{)# provision for their reception, at a house a few miles distant, where 
]j »^, we were to pass the ni^t. This building was of logs, of course* 
tf^^ find stood quite alone in the wildeiness, and it would not do to 
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pass it at timt time of ^ day. ' The disteiiee from iShoB aolitaqf 
dwelling to the first habitation on Herman Mordannt's propertr, 
was ei^teen miles : and that was a length of road that wonld 
require the whole oi a long May-day to oyercome nnder our cb> 
comefcances. 

Gnert and myself might have been about a mile in advance of 
the rest of the partv, when we saw a sort of semi-dearLap; before 
us, tibiat W3 mistook at first for cor resting-place. A few acres 
had been chopped over, letting in the light of the day upon the 
gloom of the forest, but the second growth was already shootang 
up, covering the area with high bushes. As we drew nearer, we 
saw it was a small, abandoned clearing. Entering it, voices were 
heard at no ^at distance, and we stopped ; for Qie human voice 
is not heard m such a place, without causing the traveller to pause, 
and stand to him arms. This we did; after which we listraied 
with some curiosity and caution. 

'' High ! " exclaimed some one, very distinctly, in English, 

" Jack ! " said another voice, in a sort of answering second, that 
could not well be mistaken. 

" There's three for low ;— is that good P " put in the first speaker. 
' " It will do, sir ; but here are a ten and an ace. Ten and threes 
and four and two make nineteen ; — I'm game." 

''High, low, Jack, and game!" whispered Guert; "here are 
feUows playing at cards near us ; let us go on and beat up their 
quarters." 

We did so, and, pushing aside some bushes, broke, quite unex- 
pectedly to all parties, on the Sev. Mr.Worden and Jason New* 
come, playing the game of * All Fours' on a stump; or, if not 
literally in the classic position of usins; 'the stump,' substituting 
the trimk of a fallen tree for their table. As we broke suddenly 
in upon the card-players, Jason gave unequivocal signs of a disposi- 
tion to conceal his hand, by thrusting the cards he held into his 
bosom, while he rapidly put the remainder of the pack under his 
thigh, pressing it down m a way completely to conceal it. This 
sudden movement was merely the effect of a puritanical educatton, 
which, having taught him to consider that as a sin which was not 
necessarily a sin at all, exacted from him that hypocrisy which is 
the tribute that vice pays to virtue ! Veiy difierent was the con* 
duct of the Sev. Mr. Worden. Taught to discriminate better, 
and Tmaccustomed to set up arbitrary rules of his own as the law 
of God, this loose observer of his professional obligations in other 
matters made a very proper distinction in this. Instead of giving 
the least manifestation of confusion or alarm, the log on which he 
was seated was not more unmoved than he remained at our sudden 
appearance at his side. 

" I hope. Corny, mv dear bpy," Mr. Worden cried, '* that you 
did not forget to purchase a few packs of cards, which I plainly 
see will be a great resource for us in this woody region. These 
cards of Jason's are so thumbed and handled, that theyare not fit 
to be touched by a gentleman, as I wiU show you. Why, what 
has become of the pack, Master NewoomeP It was on the log 
put a minute ago!" 
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JaBQA actmllybhishedl Yes, for a wonder, shune induced 
Jason Kewoome to chan^ oobur! The cards were reluctaatiij 
prodoced firom beneath his leg, and there the schoolmaster sat, as 
it might be in presence of his school, actoallj convicted of bein^ 
engaged in the damniTig sin of handling certain spotted pieces (» 
j)aper, invented for and used in the combinations of a game 
played for amusement. 

''Had it been push-pin, now," Qnert whispered, "it would ^ve 
Mr. Newcome no trouole at all ; but he does not admire the idea 
of hemg caught at ' All Fours on a stump/ We must say a word 
to relieve the poor sinner's distress. I have cards, Mr. Worden, 
and they shall be much at y^ur service, as soon as we can come at 
our effects. There is one pack in my knapsack, but it is a little 
soiled bv use, though somewhat cleaner than that. If you wish 
it, I will hand it to you. I never travel without carrying one or 
two clean packs with me." 

'' Not just now, sir, I thank yoo. I love a game of Whist, or 
Piequet, but cannot say I am an admirer of All Fours. As Mr. 
I^ewcome knows no other, we were merely killii^ half an hour 
at that game ; but I have enough of it to last me tor the summer. 
I am glad that cards have not been forgotten, however ; for, I dare 
say, we can make up a very respectable party at Whist, when we 
all meet." 

" That we can, sir, and a party that shall have its good players. 
Miss Mary Wallace plays as good a hand at Whist as a woman 
should, Mjt. Worden ; and a very pretty accomplishment it is for 
a lady to possess : useful, sir, as well as entertaining; for anything 
is preferable to dummy. I do not think a woman should play 
quite as well as a jxian, our sex having a natural claim to lead, in 
all such things ; but it is ver^ convenient, sometimes, to find a 
lady who can hold her hand with codness and skill." 

''I would not marry a woman who did not understandPicquet," 
ezdaimed tibe Eev. Mr. Worden ; " to say nothing of Whist, and 
one or two other games. But let Us be moving, since the hour is 
g;etting late." 

Move on we did, and in due time we all reached the place at 
Tvhich we were to halt for the night. This looked like pluiiging 
into the wilderness indeed ; for ths house had but two rooms, one 
of which was appropriated to the use of the females, while most of 
us men took up our lodgmgs in the bam. Anneke and Maiy 
"Wallace, however, showed the most perfect good humour ; and 
our dinner, or supper might better be the name, was composed of 
d.eliciously fat ana tender broiled pigeons. It was the pigeon 
told 1 



season, the woods being Aill of the birds ; and we were told^ we 
might expect to feast on the young to satiety. About noon the 
next day we reached the first deanng on the estate of Bavensnest. 
Our route that day lay under lofty arches of young leaves, the 
buds just breaking into the first ^een of the foliage, tall, straight 
columns, sixty, ei^ty, and sometimes a hundred feet of the trunks 
of the trees, rising almost without a branch. The pines, in par* 
ticular, were really majestic, most of them being a nundred and 
fifty feet in height, and a few, as I should think, aearly.if not quite 
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two hundred. An is usual in the American virgin Forest, thisre was 
yery little under brusL ; and we could see frequently a considerable 
distance through these long vistas of trees ; or, indeed, until the 
number of the stems intercepted the sight. 

The clearings of Eavensnest were neither veiy large nor very 
inviting. In that day the settlement of new lands was a slow and 
painfuToperation, and was generally made at a great outlay to the 
proprietor. Various expedients were adopted to free the earth 
from its load of trees ;* for at that time the commerce of the 
colonies did not reward the toil of the settler in the same liberal 
manner as has since occurred. Herman Mordaunt, as we moved 
along, related to me Ihe cost and trouble he had been at already, 
in getting the ten or fiypteen families who were on his property, m 
the first place, to the spot itself, and, in the second place, to induce 
them to remain there. Not only was he obliged to grant leases 
for three lives, or, in some cases, for thirty or fortj years, at rents 
'that were merely nominal, but as a rule the first six or eight years 
the tenants were to pay no rent at all. On the contrary, he was 
obliged to extend to them many favours in various ways, that cost 
no mconsiderable sum in the course of the year. Among other 
things, his agent kept a small shop, that contained the most 
ordinary supplies used by families of the class of the settler, and 
these he sold at a little more than cost, for their accommodation, 
receivinff his pay in such articles as they could raise from their half- 
tilled fields, or their sugar bushes, and tumiag those again into 
"monejr, only after they were transported to Albany at the end of 
a considerable period. In a word, the commencement of such a 
settlement was an arduous undertaking, and the experiment was 
not very likely to succeed, unless the landlord had both capital and 



The pohtical economist can have no difficulty in discovering the 
causes of the circumstances just mentioned. They were to be 
found in the fact that people were scarce, while land was super- 
abundant. In such a condition of society the tenant had the 
choice of his farm, instead of the landlord having a selection of 
his tenants, and the latter were to be bought only on such condi- 
tions as suited themselves. 

" You see," continued Herman Mordaunt, as we walked together 
conversiug on this subject, ** that my twenty thousand acres are 
not likely to be of much use to myself, even should they prove to be 

* The late venerable Hendriclc Frej was a man well known to all who dwelt in the 
Talley of the Mohawk. He had been a friend, contemporary, and it is believed an 
executor of the celebrated Sir William Johnson, Bart. Thirty years since, he related 
to the writer the following anecdote. Young Johnson first appeued in tho Tallry as 
the agent of a property belonging to his kinsman, Admiral Sir Peter Warren, K.B., i 
who, oaving munied in the colony, had acquired several estates in it. Among other 
tracts was one called Warrensbush, on the Mohawk, on which young Johnson first 
resided. Finding; it difficult to get rid of the trees around his dwelling, Johnson sent i 
down to the Admiral, at New York, to provide some purchases with which to haul 
the trees down to the earth, after grubbing and cutting tlie roots on one side. An 
Mras lowered in this manner, each tree necessarily lying at a larger anc-le to the \ 
'^an the next beneath it. An easterly wind came one night, and, to Johnson's 
he found half his trees erect again on rising in the morning 1 The mode of 
land by *' purchases" was then abandoned.— £sitob* I 
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lof any to my daughter. A century hence, indeed, mvdegcendants 
xnay benefit from all this outlav of mone^ and trouble ; but it is 
not probable that either I or Anneke will ever see the principal 
i^nd interest of the sums that will be expended in the way of roads, 
bridges, mills, and other things of that sort. Years must go by 
before the Hght rents which will only begm to be paid a year or 
two hence, and then onlr by a very few tenants, can amount to A 
sufficient sum to meet the expenses of keeping up the settlement 
■to say nothing of the quit-rents to be paid to the Crown." 

*' This is not ver^ encouraging to a new bemnner in the occupa- 
tion of a landlord, I answered ; " and when 1 look into the facts, 
I confess I am surprised that so many gentlemen in the colony are 
willing to invest the sums they annuatty do in wild lands." 

"Every man who is at his ease in his mone^red afiairs. Corny, 
feels a disposition to make some provision for his posterity. TIub 
estate, if Jcept together, and in sin^ hands, may make some 
descendant of mine a man of fortune. Half a century will produce 
a great change in this colony ; and at the end of that period, a 
child of Anneke's may be thankful that his mother had a father 
who was willing to throw away a few thousands of his own, the 
surplus of a fortune that was sufficient for his wants without them, 
in. order that his grandson may see them converted into tens, or 
possibly into hundreds of thousands." 

" Posterity will, at least, owe us a debt of gratitude, Mr. Mor» 
daunt; for l now see that Mooseridge is not IBcely to make either 
Dirck or myself very affluent patroons." 

" On that you may rely. Satanstoe will produce youmore than 
the large tracts you possess in this quarter. ' 

" Do you no longer fear, sir, that the war, and apprehension of 
Indian ravages, may drive your people off P" 

" Not much at present, though the danger was great at onetime. 
The war may do me good as well as harm. The armies consume 
everything they can get— soldiers re8embling[ locusts in thi« 
respect. My tenants have had the commissaries amouff them i 
and, I am told, eveiy blade of grass they can spare — ^all their sur- 
plus grain, potatoes, butter, cheese, and, in a word, everything 
that can be eaten, and with which they are willing to part, has 
been contracted for at the top of the market. The King pays in 
cold, and the sight of the precious metals will keep evena x aiikee 
irom moving." 

About the time this was said we came in sight of the spot Her- 
Tnan Mordaunt had christened Savensnest ; a name that had since 
been applied to the whole property. It was a log building, that 
stood on the verge of a low chflf of rocks, at a point where a bird 
of that appellation had originally a nest on the uppermost branches 
of a dead hemlock. The building had been placed and erected 
frith a view to defence, having served for some time as a sort of 
rallying point to the families of the tenantry, in the event of an 
Indian alarm. At the commencement of the present war, taking 
into view the exposed position of his possessions on that frontier — 
frontier as to settlement, if not as to territorial limits— Herman 
Mordaunt had caused some attention to be paid to his fortifica* 
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tions ; wliieh« tbongh iihev miglit not liare satufied Monaeiir 
Vaaban, were not altogether without meiit, conaidered in xefe* 
xenoe to their use in caae of a anrpriae. 

llie house formed three aides ra a paralleloflnram, the open por* 
tion of the court in the centre, facing the clml A strong picket 
aerred to make a defenee against bnJlets on that side; while the 
dead walls of solid Iocs were gnite impregnable against any assanlt 
known in forest warfare, bat that of nre. All the windows opened 
on the court ; while 'the single oater door was picketed, and other* 
wise protected by coverings of plank. I was glad to see by the 
extent of tiiis rade stroctore, which was a hundred feet loi^ hy 
fifty in depth, that Anneke and Mary Wallace would not b^ nkely 
to be straitened for room. Such proved to be the facf ; Herman 
Mordaunt's agent having prepared four or five apartments for the 
fiunily, that rendered them as comfortable as people could well 
expect to be in such a situation. Eveiything was plain, and many 
ihmgs were rude; but shelter, wannth, and security had not been, 
neglected. 

CHAPTEBZXI. 

''And long Shan tinummi fiuiof M0 
The painted chief and pointed apear ; 
And Beaaon'a self shall how the knee 
To ahadowa and dehiaiotta here."— TbiviaV. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the imumer in which Hennaa 
Mordaunt and his companions became established at Bavensnest* 
Two or three days sufficed to render them as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit ; then Dirck and I bethought us of proceeding 
in quest of the lands of Mooseridge. Mr. Worden and Jason both 
dedined ^oing any further ; the mill-seat, of which the last was in 
guest, bemg, as 1 now learned, on the estate of Herman Mor- 
oaunt, and naving been for some time the subject of a negotiation 
between the pedagogue and its owner. As for the divine, he 
declared that he saw a suitable " field" for his missionary labour 
where he was ; while it was easy to see that he questioned if there 
were fields of any sort where we were going. 

Our party, on quitting Bavensnes^ consisted of Dirck and 
myself, Guert, Mr. Traverse, the surveyor, three chain-bearers, 
Jaap or Yaap, Guert's man, Jrete, and one woodsman or hunter. 
This would luive given us ten vigorous and well-armed men tcfc 
our whole force. It was thought best, however, to add two Indians 
to our number, in the double character of hunters and runners, or 
messengers. One of these red-skins was called Jumper, in the lan- 
guage of the settlement where we found them, and the other Track- 
less ; the latter sobriquet having been given him on account of a 
fkculiy he possessed of leaving littie or no trail in his joum^s and 
marches. This Indian was about six-and-twenty years of age, and 
was called a Mohawk, living with the people of that tribe ; 
though I subsequently ascertamed that he was, in fact, an Onon- 
^qgo* by birth. His true name was Susquesus, or Crooked 

Tonoonced On^^m-daw-ger, the latter BvOable hard; or like ga, as it ia aom*- 
■pelM. This to tha nane of on* of tha nudland coontiea of ITawr York. 
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Turns ; an appellation that might or might not speak well of his 
character, as tne turns were regarded in a moral, or in a physical 
sense. 

" Take that man, Mr. littlepage, by all means/* said Hennan 
Mordannt*s agent, when the matter was nnder discnssion. ** Yon 
will find him as useful in the woods as your pocket-compass, be> 
sides being a reasonably good hunter. He left here, as a runner, 
durinc the heaviest of the snows last winter, and a tnal was made 
to find his trail, within half an hour after he had quitted the clear- 
ing, but without success. He had not gone a mue in the woods, 
before all traces of him were lost, as completely as if he had made 
the journey in the air." 

As Susqttesus had a reputation for sobriety, as was apt to be the 
ease with the Oncmdaffoes, the man was engaged, though one Indian 
would hove been sulwiient for our purpose. But Jumper had been 
previously hired ; and it would have been dangerous, under our 
drcumstances, to offend a red-man, by putting him aside for 
another, even after compensating him fuUy for the disappointment. 
By Mr. Traverse's advice, liierefore, we took both. The Indian or 
Mohawk name of Jumper was Quissquiss, a term that, I fancy, 
si^ified nothing yery honourable or illustnoos. 

xhe girb bel^yea deep interest in us on our taking leave; 
more, Ithought, than either had ever before manifested. Guert 
had told me privately of an intention, on his part, to make another 
o^Ter to Mazy Wallace ; and I saw the traces of it in the tearful 
eyes and flashed cheeks of his mistress. But, at such a moment 
one does not stop to think much of such things, there being tears 
in Anneke's eyes as well as in l^ose of her Mend. Wbb had a 
tiiousand good wishes to exchange, and we promised to keep open 
the communicafcion betweenthe twopartieB,bymeans of our runners, 
semi-weekly. The distance, which would vary from fifteen to thirty- 
miles, would readily admit of this, since either of the Indians would 
pass over it, with the greatest ease to himself, in a day, at that 
season of the year. After all, the separation was to be short, for 
we had promised to come over and dine with Hennan Mordanat 
on his nftieth birthday, which would occur within three weeks. 
This arrangement made the parting tolerate to us young men, and 
eat constitutional gaiety did tiie rest. Half an hour after the last 
breakfast at Eavensnest saw us all on oor road, cheerftd, if not 
absolutely happy. Herman Mordamit accompanied us three 
miles, which led him to ihe end of his own settlements, and to 
the edge of the virgin forest. There he took his leava, and we pur- 
sued our way with the utmost diligence, for hours, with the com- 
pass for our guide, mitil we readied ihe banks of a small river that 
was 8U];^sed to lie some three or four miles from the southern 
boundaries of the patent we sought. I say, ' supposed to lie,' for 
there existed then, and I believe th^e still exists, much uncertainty 
eoneeming the Icmdmarks of different estates in the woods. Cm 
tihte banks of this stream, which was deep but not broad, the sur- 

The tribe from wUeh it it deriTed, in these later timeB, hai e?er borne a better 
name for morals than its neighbours, the Oneidas, the Mohawks, Ao. Ao. The 
Onondagoea belonged to the Six NationB.— Edxtos. 
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Teyor oalled a halt, and we made our dispositions for dinner. Mjeax 
wHo had walked as far and as fast as we nad done, made but little 
ceremony, and for twenty minutes every one was busy in appeas- 
ing his hunger. This was no sooner accomplished, however, than 
)&. Traverse summoned the Indians to the side of the fallen tree 
on which we had taken our seats, when the first occasion occurred 
for putting the comparative intelligence of the two runners to the 
proof. At the same time the principal chain-bearer, a man whose 
life had been passed in his present occupation, was brought into 
the consultation, as follows. 

" We are now on the banks of this stream, and about this bend 
in it," commenced the surveyor, pointing to the precise curvature 
of the river on a map he had spread before him, at which he sup- 
posed we were actually situated ; " and the next thin^ is to find 
that ridge on which the moose was killed, and across which the line 
of the patent we seek is known to run. This abstract of the title 
tells us to look for a corner somewhere ofi'here, about a mile or a 
mile and a half from this bend in the river — afblack oak, with its to^ 
broken off by the wind, and standing in the centre of a triangle 
made by three chestnuts. I think you told me, David, that you 
had never borne a chain on any of these ridges P" 

"No, sir, never," answered I>avid, the old chain-bearer already 
mentioned; "my business never having brought me out so far 
east. A black oak, with comer blazes on it, and its top bi;oken 
down by the wind, and standing atween three chestnuts, howsome- 
dever, can be nothing so very hard to find, for a person that's the 
least acquainted. These Injins will be the likeliest bodies to know 
that tree, if they've any nat'ral knowledge of the country." 

Ejlow a tree ! There we were, and had been for many hours in 
the bosom of the forest with trees in thousands ranged around us ; 
trees had risen on our march, as horizon extends beyond horizon 
on the ocean, and this chain-bearer fancied it might be in the power 
of one who often passed through these dark and untenanted mazes 
to recognise any smgle member of those countless oaks, and beeches, 
and pines ! Nevertheless, Mr. Traverse did not seem to regard 
David's suggestion as so vei^ extravagant, for he turned towards 
the Indians and addressed himself to them. 

" How's thisP" he asked ; " Jumper, do you know anything of 
the sort of tree I have described P" 

" No," was the short, sententious answer. 

" Then I fear there is little hope that Trackless is any wiser, as 
you are Mohawk bom, and he, they tell me, is at bottom an Onon- 
dago. What say you. Trackless— can you help us to find the tree P" 

My eyes were fiistened on Susquesus as soon as the Indians 
were mentioned. There he stood, straight as the trunk of a nine, 
light and agile in person, with nothmg but his breech-cSoth, 
moccasins, and a blue calico shirt belted to his loins with a scarlet 
band, through which was thrust the handle of his tomahawk, and 
to which were attached his shot-pouch and horn, while his rifle 
rested against his body, butt downward. Trackless was a singru- 
larly handsome Indian, the unpleasant peculiarities of his people 
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being but ^untly portrayed in Iiis face and form, while their 
nobler and finer qualities came out in strong relief. His nose was 
almost aquiline, his eye, dark as night, was restless and piercing, 
his limbs Apollo-like, and his front and bearing had all the fear- 
less dignity of a warrior, blended with the grace of nature. The 
only obvious defects were in his walk, which was Indian, or in-toed 
and bending at the knee ; but, to counterbalance these, his move- 
ments were light, springy, and swift. I fancied him, in figure, the 
very beau-io^al of a runner. 

During the time the surveyor was speaking, the eye of Sus* 
quesus was seemingly fastened on vacancy, and I would have 
defied the nicest observer to detect any consciousness of what was 
in hand in the countenance of this forest stoic. It was not his 
business to speak while an older runner and an older warrior was 
present—for Jumper was both — ^and he waited for others, who 
might know more, to reveal their knowledge ere he produced 
his own. Thus • directly addressed, however, all reserve vanished, 
and he advanced two or three steps, cast a curious glance at ilie 
map, even put a finger on the river, the devious course of which 
it followed across the map, much as a child would trace any similar 
object that attracted his attention. Susquesus knew but little of 
mapsi it was clear enough ; but the result showed that he loiew a 
great deal about the woods, his native field of action. 

" Well, what do you make of m^ map. Trackless ?" repeated the 
aurveyor. " Is it not drawn to suit your fancy P" 

" Grood 1" returned the Onondago, with emphasis. *' Now show* 
Susquesus yow oak tree." 

** Here it is. Trackless. You see it is a tree drawn in ink, with 
a broken top, and here are the three chestnuts, in a sort of triangle^ 
around it." 

The Indian examined the tree with some interest, and a slight 
smile illumined his handsome, though dark countenance. He was 
evidently pleased at this proof of accuracy in the colony surveyors, 
and no doubt thought the better of them for the fidelity of their 
work. 

"Good!" he repeated. **F«y good. The pale-facea know 
everything I Now, let my brother mid the tree." 

" That IS easier said than done, Susquesus," answered Traverse^ 
laughing. ** It is one thing to sketch a tree on a map, and another 
to go to its root, as it stancS in the forest, surrounded by thousands 
of other trees." 

"Fale-face must first see him» or how paint himP Where 
painter P" 

" Ay> ^^ surve^ror saw the tree once, and marked it once, but 
that is not finding it a^ain. Can you tell me where the oak stands P 
Mr. Littlepage will give the man who finds that comer a French 
crown. Put me anywhere on the line of the old survey, and I will 
ask favours of no one." 

'* Painted tree there,** said Susquesus, pointing a litde c 

at the map, as it seemed to me. " Paleface can't find him in wo 
Idve tree out younder ; Injin know." 
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Trackless ]^ted yn£k great digni^ towards iShe norlh-east^ 
standing motionless as a statue the while, as if inyiting the closest 
possible scratinj into the correctness of his assertion. 

" Can you lead us to the tree?" demanded Traverse, eagerlj. 
" Do it, and the money is yours." 

Susquesus made a signmcant gesture of assent; then he set 
about collecting the scanty remains of his dinner, a precaution in 
which we imitated him, as a supper would be equally agreeable as 
the meal just taken a few hours later. When eveiything was put 
niway, and the packs were on our shoulders — ^not on those of the 
Indians, for the^ seldom condescend to carry burthens, which was 
im occupation for women — ^Trackless led the way, in. the direction 
he had already pointed out. Well did the Onondago deserve his 
name, as it seemed to me, while he threaded his way through that 
gloomy forest, without path, mark, or sign <^ any sort, that was in- 
telli^ble to others. His pace was between a walk and a gentle trot, 
and it required all our muscles to keep near him. He looked to 
neither the right nor the left, but appeared to pursue his course 
guided by an instinct, or as the keen-scented fiound follows the 
viewless traces of his game. This lasted for ten minutes, when 
Traverse called another halt, and we dnstered together in couneiL 

** How much further do you think it may be to the tree, Onmi- 
dagoP" demanded the surveyor, as sochi as the whole party was 
cofleeted in a circle. " I have a reason &at asking." 

" So many minutes," answered the Indian, nolding up five 
fingers, or the four fingers and thumb of his right haacL . " Oak 
with broken top, and pale-face marks there" 

The precision and confidence with which the Trackless pointed 
not a little surprised me, Ibr I could not imaginfft how any numaa 
bein^ could pretend to be minutely certain of such a fact, under 
the circumstances in which we were placed. So it was, however ; 
and so it proved in the end* In the meantime. Traverse proceeded 
to carry out his own plans. 

"As we are so near to the Iree,** he said, for the surveyor had 
no doubt of the red-man's accuracy, " we must also be near the 
line. The last ruDA north and south on this part of the patent, 
and we shall shortly cross it. Spread yourselves, therefore, chain* 
bearers, and look for blaaed trees ; for put me anywh»e on the 
boundaries, and 111 answer for finding any oak, beech, <x ma^, 
that is mentioned in the comers." 

As soon as this order was received, all the survwor's moob 
obeyed, oi>ening the order of their march, and sprea£ng them- 
selves in a way to extend their means of observing materially. 
When all was rea^y, a sign was made to the Indian to proceed. 
Susquesus obeyed, and we were all soon in quick moticHi agahi. 

Guert*s activity enabled him to keep nearest to the Onoadago, and 
a shout from his clear, Mi throat, first announced the complete suc- 
cess of the search. In a moment the rest of us pressed forward^ 
and were soim at the end of our journey. There was Susquesus 
^uiet^ leaning against the trunk of the broken oak, without the 
smallest expression of triumpb in either his manner or his ev$9Lr 
^'^T^ance. To him the forest had its signs, and metes, and marks— 
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as tii6 inhabitant of Hie rast capital haa lua meana of throading its 
mazes with the readiness of nunilianty and habit. As for Tra- 
Terse, he first examined the top of the tree, where he found the 
indicated fracture ; ifnea he looked round for the three chestnuts, 
eadi of which was in its place ; after which he drew near to look 
into the more particuhir signs of his craft. There they were, three 
of the inner sides of the oak being blazed, the proof it was a 
eomer ; while that which had no scar on its surface looked out- 
ward, or from the Patent of Mooseridge. Just as all these agree- 
able facts were ascertained, shouts from the chain-bearers south of 
tis annoonced that they had discovered the line— men of their stamp 
being quite as cpiick-sighted in ascertaining their own peculiar 
traces as the native of the forest is in finding nis way to any object 
in it which he has once seen, and may desire to revisit. By foL 
lowing the line these men soon joined us, when they gave us the 
additional information that th^ had also actually found the ske- 
leton of the moose that had given its name to the estate. 

Thus &r, all was well, our success much exceeding our hopes. 
The hunters were sent to look for a spring ; and one being found 
at no great distance, we all repaired to the spot, and hutted for the 
night. Nothing could be more simple than our encampment* 
wmch consisted of coverings made of the branches of trees, with 
leaves and skins for our beds. Next day, however. Traverse find*- 
ing the position favourable for his work, he detennined to select 
the spot as head-guarters ; and we all set about the erection of a 
log-house, in which we might seek a shelter in the event of a 
storm, and where we might deposit our implements, spare ammu- 
nition, and such stores as we had brought with us on our backs. 
As everybody worked with good-will at the erection of this rude 
building, ana the labourers were very expert with the axe, we had 
it nearly complete by the setting of the next day's sun. Traverse 
chose the place because the water was abundant and good, and 
because a small knoU was near the spring, that was covered witibi 
young pines that were about fourteen or fifteen inches in diameter* 
while they grew to the height of near a hundred feet, with few 
branches, and straight as the Onondago. These trees were felled, 
cut into lengths of twenty and thirty feet, notched at the ends, 
and rolled alternately on each other, so as to enclose an area that 
was one-third longer than it was wide. As the weather was warm, 
and the building somewhat airy* at the best, we cut no windows, 
though we had a narrow door m the centre of one of the longer 
sides. For a roof we used the bark of the hemlock, which, at that 
season came off in large pieces, and whidi was laid on sticks, 
raised to the desired elevation by means of a ridge-pole. AU this 
was making no more than one of the common log-houses of the new 
settlements, thou gh i n a more hurried and a less artificial manner 
tiian was usual. We had no chiinne:[r, for our cooking could be 
done in the open air ; and less attention was paid to the general 
finish of the work than mis^t have been the case had we expected 
to pass the winter tiiere. The floor was somewhat rude, but it had 
Hie effeet of raising us from tibe ground, and giving us perfectjr 
dcy lodgings; an aovantagenot alwayiobtamed in the woods. It 
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was compoBed of logs rougMy Bquared on tliree sides, and placed 
■on sleepers. To my surprise. Traverse directed a door to be mad& 
of riven logs, that were pinned together with cross-pieces, and 
which was hung on the usual wooden hinges. When I spoke of 
this as unnecessary labour, occupying two men an entire day to 
complete, he reminded me that we were much in advance from the 
settlements ; that an active war was being waged around us, and 
that the agents of the French had been very busy among our 
own tribes, while those in Canada often pushed their war-parties 
far within our borders. He had always found a great satisfaction, 
as well as security, in having a sort of citadel to retreat to when 
on these exposed surveys ; and he never neglected the necessary 
precaution when he fancied himself in the least danger. 

We were quite a week in completing our house ; though, after 
the first day, neither the surveyor nor Jiis chain-bearers troubled 
themselves with the labour, any further than to make an occa- 
sional suggestion. Traverse and his men went to work in their 
own pursuit, running lines to divide the patent into its great lots, 
eachof which was ZEiade to contain a thousand acres. It should 
•be mentioned that all the surveys in that day were made on the 
most liberal scale, our fortir thousand acres turning out, in the end, 
to amount to quite three thousand more. So it was with the sub- 
divisions of the patent, each of which was found to be of more 
than the nominal dimensions. Blazed trees, and records cut into 
the bafk, served to indicate the lines, while a map went on pari 
passu with the labour, the field-book containing a description of 
^ach lot, in order that the proprietor of the estate might have some 
notions of the nature of its soU and surface, as well as of the quality 
and sizes of the trees it bore. The original surveyors, those on 
whose labours the patent of the king was granted, had a com- 
paratively trifling duty to perform. So long as they gave a rea- 
sonably accurate outlme of an area that would contain forty 
thousand acres of land, more or less, and did not trespass on any 
prior grant, no material harm could be done, there being no 
scarcity of surface in the colony ; but Mr, Traverse had to descend 
to a little more particularity. It is true, he ran out his himdiedt 
of acres daily, duly marking his comers and blazing his line trees, 
but something veij like a summer's work lay before him. This he 
understood, and his proceedings were asmewodical and deliberate 
OS the nature of his situation required. 

In a very few days, things had gotten fairly in train, and every- 
body was employed in some manner that was found to be useml. 
' The surveying party was making a very satisfactory progress, 
runniug out their great lots between sun and sun, while Dirck and 
myself made the notes concerning their quality, xmder the dicta- 
tion of Mr. Traverse. Guert did little besides shoot and fish, 
keeping our larder well supplied with trout, pigeons, squirrels, 
ana such other game as tne season would allow, occasionally 
knocking over something in the shape of poor venison. The 
hunters brought us their share of eatables also ; and we did well 
enough, in this particular, more especially as trout proved to be 
rery abundant. Yaap, or Jaap, as I shall call him in future> and 
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Pete, ^eirfonned domefitic duty, acting as :scii]]ions astd cooks; 
thougli the first was mudli better fitted to perform the service of a 
forester. The two Indians did little else for the first fortnight 
but come and go between Eavensnest and Mooseridge, carrying 
missives and actinias guides to the himters, who went through 
once or twice withm that period, to bring us out supplies of fiour^ 
groceries, and other similar necessaries ; no inducement being 
able to prevail on the Indians to cany anything that approached a 
burthen, either in weight or appearance. 

The surveying party did not always return to the hut at night* 
but it '* camped out," as thev called it, wheneyer the work led 
them to a distance on the otner side of the tract. l/Lr. GDraverse 
had chosen his position for head-quarters more in reference to its 
proximity to the settlement at £avensnest, than in reference to its 
position on the patent. It was sufficiently central to the latter, 
as regarded a north and south line, but was altogether on the 
western side of the property. As his surveys extended east, there* 
fore, he was often carried too far from the building to return to it 
each night, though his absences never extended beyond the even- 
ing of the third dav. In consequence of this arrangement, his 
people were enabled to carry the food they required without in- 
convenience, for the periods they were away, coming back for 
iresk supplies as the lines brought them west again. Sundajrs 
were stnctly observed by us all as days of rest ; he who is 
hx the solitude of the woods, like him who roams athwart the 
wastes of the ocean, often forgetting that the spirit of the Creator 
is abroad equally on the ocean and on the land, ready to receive 
that homage of his creatures, which is a tribute due to beneficence 
without bounds, a holiness that is spotless, and a truth that is 
inherent. 

As Jumper, or the Trackless, returned from his constantly recur- 
ring visits to our neighbours, we young men waited with impatience 
for the letter that the messenger was certain to bear. This letter 
was sometimes written by Herman Mordaunt himself, but oftener 
by Anneke, or Mary Wallace. It was addressed to no one by 
name, but uniformily bore the superscription of " To the Hermits 
of Mooseridge ;" nor was there anything in the language to betray 
any particular attention to either of the party. We might have 
liked it better, perhapsr could we have received epistles that were 
a little more pomted m this particular ; but those we actually got 
were much too precious to leave any serious grounds of complaint. 
One irom Herman Mordaunt reached us on the evening of the 
second Saturday, when our whole party was at home, and assem- 
bled at supper. It was brought in by the Trackless, and, among 
other matters, contained this paragraph : 

" We leam that things hourly assume a more serious aspect 
with the armies. Our troops are pushing north in large bodies, 
and the French are said to be reinforcing. Living as we do, out 
of the direct line of march, and fully thirty miles in the rear of 
the old battle-grounds, I should feel no apprehension, were it not 
for a report I hear, that the woods are fiiU of Indians. I very well 
know that such a report invariably accompanies the near ap- 
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fTOoch of kottnitieB in tiie fronlier settHameiite, and ki to be 
received wiiii many grainB of allowance ; bat it aeems so piobaUa 
i£e French should posh their sarages on this flank of our army, to 
annoy it on ihe advance, that, I confess, the rumour has some 
influence on my feelings. We have been forti^ring still more; 
and I would advise you not to neglect such a precaution alto- 
gether. The Canadian Indians are said to be more subtle thiA 
our own; nor is government altogether without the tefmre- 
hension that our own have been tampered vrith. It was said at 
Albany, that much French silver had been seen in the hands of Ihe 
people of the Six Nations ; and that even French blankets, knives^ 
and tomahawks, were more plentiM among them than might be 
accounted for bv the ordinary plunder of their warfare. One of 
your runners, me man who is called the Trackless, is said to live 
out of his own tribe ; and such Indians are always to be sus- 
pected. Their absence is sometimes owing to reasons that are 
creditable ; but far oftener to those that are not. It may be well 
to have an eve on the conduct of this man. After aU, we are in 
the hands of a benefioent and gracious God, and we know how 
often his mercy has saved us on occasions more trying than this!" 

This letter was read several times, among ourselves, including 
Mr. Traverse. As the oipolloi of our par^ were eating out <h 
ear-shot, and the Indians nad left us, it naturally induced « con- 
versation that turned on the risks we ran, and on the probabilfiy 
of Susquesus's being false. 

''As for the mmonr that the woods are full of Indians,'* Ike 
surveyor quietly observed, "it is Teiymuch as Herman Mordaxmt 
says— there is never a blanket seen, but fame magnifies it into a 
whole bale. There is danger to be apprehended from savages, I 
will allow, but not one-half that the settlers ordinarily imagine. 
As for the French, they are likely to need all their savages at lY ; 
for they tell me General Abercrombie will go against them wHh 
three men to their one." 

" With that sui|erioritf , at least,*' I answ^ed : *' but, after al]* 
would not a sagacious officer be likely to annoy nis flank, in l&e 
manner here mentioned P" 

** We are every mile of for^ to the easbmad of ihe line of 
march ; and why should parties keep so distant from their 
enemies P" 

'* Even such a supposition would place our foes between us and 
our friends ; no veiy comfortable consideration of itself. But 
what think you of this hint concerning the Onondago P" 

" There may be truth in tfA^R^— more than in the reporfc that tiie 
woods are full of savages. It is usually a bad sign when an 
Indian quits his tribe, and this runner of ours is certainly an 
Onondago; thca I know, for the fdlow has twice revised mm. 
Bread he will take as often as oflered ; but rum has not wet his 
lips since I have seen him, offered in fiur weather or fool." 

"T'at is a bad sign,*' put in Guert, a little dogmafcicaliy for 
him. "T'e man t'at refuses his glaas, in good company, haa 
commonly something wxong in his morals, i always keep dear 
^ such chaps." -w .r 
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Pocxr Grnert ! How trad that was, and wliat an influence the 
opinion had on his character and habits.* As for the Indian, I 
could not judge him so harshly. There was something in his 
countenance that disposed me to put oonfldence in him, at the 
very moment his cold, abstracted manners — cold and abstracted 
even f<»* a red-skin in pale-face company— created dovibte and 
distrust. 

" Certainly, nothing is easier than for a man in his situation to 
sell us," I answered, after a short pause, " if he be so disposed^ 
But what could the Erench gain, by cutting off a party as peace- 
ably employed as this P It can be of no moment to them, whether 
Mooseridge be surveyed into lots this year, or the next." 

"' Quite true ; and I am of opinion that Mons. Montcalm is 
very indifferent whether it be ever surveyed at all," returned 
Trav^se, who was an intelligent and tolerably educated man. 
'* You forget, however, Mr. IJittl^age, that both parties offer 
such things as premiums on scalps. A Huron may not care about 
our lines, comers, and marked trees ; but he doeg care a great 
deal whether he is to go home with an empty string, or with naif • 
a-dozen human scalps at his girdle." 

I observed that iJirck thrust his fingers throngh his bushy hair, 
and that his usually placid countenance assumed an indignant 
and sQmi-ferodous appearance. A little amused at this, I walked 
towards the log on which Susquesus was seated, having ended his 
meal, in silent thought. 

'* What news do you bring us firom the red-coats, TracklesB P** 
I asked, with as much of an air of indifference as I could assume. 
** Are they out in sufficient numbers to eat the French P" 

" Look at leaves ; count 'em ;" answered the Indian. 

" Yes, I know they are in force ; but what are the red-skinB 
about P Is the hat<£et buried among the Six Nations that you 
are satisfied with being a runner, when scalps may be hadnear 
TiconderogaP" 

"Susquesus OnoHdago"—^tiB red-man replied, laying a strong 
emphasis on the name of his tribe. " No Mohawk blood run in 
him. Mis people no dig up hatchet, this summer." 

" Why not. Trackless P You are allies of the Yengeese, and 
ought to give us your aid, when it is wanted." 

" Count leaves — count Yengeese. Too much for one army. 
Ko want Onondago." 

" That may be true, possibly, for we are certainly very strong. 
JBut how is it with the woods—are they altogether dear of rea^ 
skins, in times as troublesome as these P ' 

Susquesus looked ^ve, but he made no answer. Still he did 
not endeavour to avoid the keen look I fastened on his face, but 
sat composed, rigid, and gazing before him. Knowing the use- 
lessness of attempting to get anything out of an Indian when he 
was indisposed to be communicative, I thought it wisest to change 
the disoourse. This I did by making a few general inquiries as 
to ihe state of the streams, all of wmch were answered, when I 
walked aw«y. 
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CHAPTER XXH. 

*' Fear not till Bimam Wood 
Shall come to Duzisinane." — M(iebeth. 

I CiUfKOT say I was quite satisfied with the manner of Susquesns ^ 
nor, on the other hand, was I absolutely uneasy. All might be 
weU ; and, if it were not, the power of tms man to injure us could 
not be very great. A new occurrence, however, raised very un- 
pleasant doubts of his honesty. Jumper being out on a hunt, the 
Onondago was sent across to Eavensnest the next trip, out of his 
turn; but, instead of returning, as had been the practice of both, 
the nert day, we saw no more of him for near a fortnij^^t. Ab 
we talked over this sudden and unexpected disappearanoe, we 
came to the conclusion that, perceiving he was ^trustedr the 
fellow had deserted, and would be seen no more. During his 
absence we paid a visit to Bavensnest ourselves, spending two or 
tiiree happy da^s with the girls, whom we found delighted with 
the wildness of their abode, and as happy as innocence, health, 
and ceaseless interest in the forest audits habits could make them* 
Herman Mordaunt, having fortified his house sufficiently, as he 
fancied, to remove aU danger of an assault, returned with as to 
Mooseridge, and passed two or three days in walking ovjB^'ond 
examining the quality of the land, together with the advantages 
offered by the water-courses. As for Mr. Worden and Jaaon, 
the former had gone to join the army, craving the flesh-pots of a 
regimental mess in preference to the simple fare of the woodsy 
while Jason had driven a hard bargain with Herman Mordaiont 
for the possession of the miU-seat, which had been the subject of 
frequent discussions between the parties, and about which the 
pedagogue had deemed it prudent to draw on the wisdom o£ 
Mother Doortje. As the reader may have some curiosity to know 
how such things were conducted in the colony, in the year 1758, 1 
will recapitulate the terms of the bargain that was finally agreed 
on, signed, and sealed. 

Herman Mordaunt expected no emolument to himself from 
Kavensnest, but looked forward solely to a provision for posteriiy. 
In consequence of these views, he reftised to sell, but gave leases 
on such conditions as would induce tenants to come into his terms, 
in a coimtiy in which land was far plentier than men. For some 
reason, that never was veiy clear to me, he was particularly 
anxious to secure Jason Newcome, and no tolerable terms seemed 
extravagant to effect his purpose. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that our miller in perspective got much the best of the bargain, 
as its conditions will show. 

The leas& was for three lives, and twenty-one years afterwards. 
This would have been thought equal to a lease for forty-two years, 
in that day, in Europe ; but experience is showing that it is, in truth, 
for a much longer period in America.* The first ten years no 
rent at all was to be paid. For the next ten the land, five hundred 

• It haa been found that a three lives' lease in the State of New Yoric i» eqaal to A 
term o£ more than thirty years^— Enixos* 
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acres, was to par sixpence cnrren^ aa acre, the tenant having the 
right to cut timDer at pleasure. This was a great concession, )bm 
ti^ mill-lot contained much pine. For the remainder of the lease, 
be it longer or shorter, a shilling an acre, or about sixpence 
sterling, was to be paid for the land, and forfy pounds currency, 
or one nundred dollars a year, for the null-seat. The mills to be 
taken by the landlord, at an appraisal "made by men," at the 
expiration of the lease ; the tenant to pay the taxes. The tenant 
had the pziyilege of using all the materials for his dams, buildings. 
Sec,, he could find on the land. 

The policy of the owners of Mooseridge was different. We 
intended to sell at low prices, at first, reserving for leases hereafter 
B«ch farms as could not be immediately disposed of, or for which 
the purchaser failed to pay. In this manner it was thought we 
show sooner get returns for our outlays, and sooner " build up a 
aeittement," as the phrase soes. In America, the reader should 
know, everything is " built.*' The priest " builds up" a floqk ; 
the speculator, a fortune ; the law^^er, ar<^utation ; and the land- 
lord, a settlement : sometimes, with sufficient accuracy in lan- 
guage, he even builds a town. 

Jason was a very happy man the moment he ^t his lease, 
fligned and sealed, in his own possession. It made Imn a sort of a 
landholder on the spot, and one who had nothing to pa;^' ^^^ ^^ 
years to come. Groa forgive me, if I do the man injustice ; but, 
6om the Brst, I had a suspicion that Jason trusted to fortune to 
prevent any pay-day from ever coming at all. As for Herman 
Mordaunt, he seemed satisfied, for he fancied that he had got a 
man of some education on his property, who might answer a good 
purpose in civilizing, and in otherwise advancing the interests of 
nis estate. 

Just as the rays of the rising sun streamed through the crevices 
of our log tenement, and ere one of us three idlers had risen from 
his pallet, I heard a moccasined foot moving near me, in the 
near^ noiseless tread of an Indian. Springing to my feet, I found 
myself face to face with the missing Onondago ! 

'' You here, Susquesus !" I exclanned ; '' we supposed you had 
abandoned us. What has brought you back ?" 

" Time to go, now," answered the Indian quietly. " Yengeese 
and Canada warrior soon fight." 

" Is this true ! — and do you, can you know it to be true ! Where 
have you been this fortnight past ?" 

" Been see — have see — ^know him just so. Come— call young 
men ; go on war-path." 

" Here, then, was an explanation of the mystery of the Onon- 
dago*8 absence ! He had heard us speak of an intention of moving 
with the troops, at the last moment, and he had gone to recon- 
noitre, in order that we might have seasonable notice when it 
would be necessary to quit the * Eidffe,' as we familiarly termed 
the Patent. I saw nothmg treasonable in this, but rather deemed 
it a sign of friendly interest in our concerns, though it was cer- 
tainly ' running ' much farther than the Indian had oeen directed 
to proceed, and ' running * a little off the track. One might over- 
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iBok sdeh an imgnkriigr in a savage, howerer, move espMnafly as 
I began to weaiy of tlie monoton v of our present manner of limft. 
and was not sony to disooYer a plaosible apology for a change. 

The reader mi^^ be certain it was not lonff before I had com- 
mwiicated the intelliffenee brought by the Irackless to my oam^^ 
panions, who received, it as young men would be apt to listen ts 
tidings so stirrm^. Hie Onondago was summoned to our council, 
and he renewed his protestation tluit it was time for us to be moving. 

" No stop/' he answered, when queslioned again on the subject; 
"time go. Canoe ready, gun loaded, warrior counted, chief woke 
np, council fire gone out. Time go." 

" Well, then. Corny," said Gfuert, rising and stretching his fine 
frame, like a lion roused from his hur, *' here's off. We can go 
to Eavensnest to sleep to-day ; and to-morrow we will work our 
way out into the highway, and fall into the line of march of the 
army. I shall haye another opportunity of seeing Mary Wallaoe, 
and of telling her how much I love her. That will be so much 
gained, at all events.** 

" No see squaw ; no go to Nest I" said the Indian with energy. 
" War-path this wa^," jointing in a direction that migkt have 
varied a quarter of a circle from that to Herman Mordannt's 
settlement. *'Bad for warrior to see squaw when he dig up 
hatchet—only make woman of him. No; go this way-— t»ath 
there ; no, here— scalp there — squaw here." 

As the gestures of the Onondago were quite as significant as 
his language, we hsul no difficulty m understanding him. Gnert 
continued nis questions, however, while dressinff, and we all soon 
became convinced, by the words of the Indian, broken and abrupt 
as they were, that Abercrombie was on the point of embarking 
with his army on Lake George, and that we must needs be active, 
if we intended to be present at the contemplated operations in 
front of Ticonderoga. 

Our decision was soon reached, and our preparations made. By 
packing and shouldering his knapsack, and arming himself, each 
man would be ready, mough a short delay grew out of the ab- 
sence of Traverse and his chain-bearers. We wrote a letter, 
however, explaining the reason of our intended absence, promising 
to return as soon as the operations in front of l*y should be ter- 
minated. This letter we left with Pete, who was to remain as 
cook, thouj^h Jaap bestirred himself, loaded his broad shoulders 
with certain indispensables for our march, took his rifle, pack and 
horn, and was ready to move as soon as any of us. All this the 
fellow did, moreover, without orders, deeming it a part of his du^ 
to follow his younff master, even if he followed hun to evil. No 
dog, indeed, could be truer, in this particular, than Jaap or Jacob 
Satanstoe, for he had adopted the name of the Neck as nis patro- 
Bymic, much as the nobles of other regions style themselves after 
their lands. When all was ready, and we were on the point of 
quitting the hut, the question arose seriously, whether we were to 
go b^ Kavensnest, or by the new route that the Onondago had 
Mentioned. Path there was not, in eitiier direction, but we had 
^d-nuoksi tptmgB, and other known signs on the farmer; "whilio. 
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«f Hie latter, we literally knew nodiing. Then Aimeke and Mary 
Wallace, with their bright, blooming, sunny faeee— -bright and 
happy whenever we appeared, most ccnrtunhr of late — ^were in the 
former direction, and even Durck cried out ' tor BavensneBt.' Bnt, 
on that route the Onondago refdsed to stir one foot. He stood, 
resemblmg a finger-post, pointing north-wecfter]y with an im- 
moyable obstinaqy, that threatened to bring the order of our 
inarch into some confusion. 

"We know nothing of that route, Trackless," Guert observed,, 
or rather replied, " and we would rather trnvcd a road with which' 
we are a little acquainted. Be6ide8« we wish to pay our parting 
compliments to the ladies." 

" Squaw no good, now—war-path no go to squaw. Huron— 
Frencn warrior, here." 

" Ay, and they are there, too. We shall be on their heels soon 
enough by going to Eavensnest." 

*' No soon *nough — can't do him. Path long, time short. Fale- 
faee warrior in great hurry." 

** Pale-face warriors' friends are in a hurry, too ; so you will do 
well to follow us, as we do not intend to follow you. Come, 
ffentlemen , we will lead the Indian, as the Indian does not seem 
disposed i d lead us. After a mile or two he will think it more 
honourabh ^ to so in advance, and, for that distance, I believe I 
can show y ou the way." 

" That road good for young men who don*t want to see enemy!" 
said Susqu€9U8, with ironicalpoint. 

" By St. i Nicholas! Indian, what do you meanP" cried Guert, 
turning shoit on his heels and moving swiftly towards the Onon- 
dago, who did not wait for the menacmg blow, but wheeled in his 
tracks, and 1 ed off at a quick pace, directly towards the north- 
west. 

I do believe that Guert pursued, for the first minute, with no 
other intention than that of laying his powerful arm on the 
offender's shoulder ; but I dropped m on nis footsteps so soon, 
Dirck following me, and Jaap Dirck, that we were all moving off 
Indian file, or m the fashion of the woods, at the rate of four miles 
in the hour, almost before we knew it. An impulse of that angi^ 
nature is not over in a minute, and before either of us had suflS- 
ciently cooled to be entirely reasonable, the whole party was fairly 
out of sight of the hut. After that no one appeared to think of 
the necessity or of the expediency of revertmg to the original 
intention. It was certainly indiscreet thus to confide absolutely 
in the good faith of a savage, or a semi-savage, at least, whom we 
scarcely new, and whom we had actually distrusted ; but we did 
it, and precisely in the manner and under the feelings I have 
described. I know that we all thought of the indiscretion of which 
we had been guilty after the first mile, but each was too proud to 
make the other acquainted with his misgivings. I say all, but 
Jaap ought to be excepted, for nothing in the shape of danger ever 
gave that negro any concern, unless it was spooks. He iccts afraid 
of " spooks," but he did not fear man. 

Susquesus manifested Uie same confidence in his knowledge of 
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the woods, while nowleadinff the way leagae after leagae thioogk 
the dark forest, as he had done when he took us to the oak with 
the broken top. On this occasion he guided us more by the sun, 
and the course generally, than by any acquaintance with objects 
that we passed ; though three times that day did he point out to 
us particular thijags that he had before seen while traversing the 
woods in directions that crossed, at angles more or less oolique 
the line of our present route. As for us, it was like a sailor's 
pointing to a path on the trackless ocean. We had our pocket- 
compasses, it is true, andimderstood well enough that a north-west 
course would bring us out somewhere near the foot of Lake 
Greorge ; but I mudi doubt if we could have made, by an^ means, 
as direct a line by their aid as we did by that of the Indian. On 
this subject we had a discussion among ourselves, I well remember, 
when we halted to eat and rest, a little after the turn of the dtnr. 
Por five hours had we walked with great rapidity, much as the 
bird flies, so far as course was concerned, never turning aside» 
unless it might be to avoid some impassable obstacle; and our 
calculation was that we had made quite twenty of the forty miles 
we had to go over, according to the Onondago's account of the 
probable length of our journey. We had strung our sinewy and 
hardened our muscles m such a way as to place us above the mflxL- 
ence of oommcm fat^e ; yet it must be confessed the Indiian was 
much the freshest or the five when we reached the spring where 
we dined. 

*'An Indian does seem to have a nose much like that of a 
hound," said Ghiert, as our appetites began to be appeased, " that 
must be admitted. Yet I think. Corny, a compass would carry a 
man through the woods with more certainty thui any signs on the 
bark of trees, or looks at the sun.'* 

"A compass cannot err, of course ; but it would be a trouble* 
some thing to be stopping every minute or two to look at yoar 
compass, which must have time to become steady, you will 
remember, or it would become a guide that is worse than none." 

** Every minute or two ! Say once in an hour, or once in half 
an hour, at most. I would engage to travel as straight as the best 
Indian of them all, by looking at my compass once in half an 
hour." 

Susquesus was seated near enough to us three to overhear our 
conversation, and he understood English perfectly, though he spoke 
it in the usual clipped manner of an Indian. I thought I could 
detect a covert gleam of contempt in his dark countenance at this 
boast of Guert*s, but he made no remark. We finished our meal, 
rested our legs, and when our watches told us it was one o'clock, 
we rose in a body to resume our march. We were renewing the 
priming of our nfles, a precaution each man took twice every day, 
to prevent the efiects of the damps of the woods, when the Onon- 
dago quiety fell in behind Guert, patiently waiting the leisure of 
the latter. 

" We are all ready. Trackless," cried the Albanian; "give us 
the lead and the step as before." 
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" No," answered the Indian. " Compass lead., now Susquesus no 
€ee any longer, — blind as yonng dog.** 

**0h! that is your game, is it? Well, let it be so. Now, 
Corny, you shall learn the virtue there is in a compass." 

Hereupon Guert drew his compass from a pocket in his hunt- 
ing-shirt, placed it on a lo^, in order to get a perfectly accurate 
Start, and waited imtil the quivering needle had oecome perfectly 
stationary. Then he made nis observation, and took a large hem- 
lock, wMch stood at the distance of some twenty rods — a great dis- 
tance for a sight in the forest— as his landmark, gave a shout, 
caugjht up his compass, and led off. We followed, of course, and 
soon reached the tree. As Guert now fancied he was well entered 
on iJie right course, he disdained to turn to renew his observation, 
but called out for us to " come on," as^ he had a new tree for his 
guide, and that in the true direction. We may have proceeded in 
this manner for half a mile, and I began to think that Guert was 
about to triumph — ^for, to me, it did really seem that our course 
was as straight as it had been at any time that day. Guert now 
began to brag of his success, talking to me, and at the Indian, who 
was between us, over his shoulder. 

"You see. Corny," he said, "I am used to the bush, after all, 
and have often been up among the Mohawks, and on their himts. 
The great point is to begin right ; after which you can have no 
great trouble. Make certain of the first ten rods, and you can be at 
ease about the ten thousand that are to follow. So it is with life. 
Corny, boy; begin right, and a young man is pretty certain of 
eoming out right. I made a mistake at the start, and you see the 
trouble it has given me. But I was left an orphan, Littlepage, at 
ten years of age ; and the boy that has neither father nor money 
must be an uncommon boy not to kick himself out of the traces 
before he is twenty. Well, Onondago, what do you say to follow- 
ing the compass now P" 

"Best look at him— he tell," answered Susquesus, our whole 
line halting to let Guert comply. 

" GPhis d — d compass will never come round !" exclaimed 
GKiert, shaking the little instrument in order to help the needle 
round to the point at which he wished to see it stand. " These 
little devils are very apt to get out of order, Corny, after all." 

" Try more— got three," said the Indian, holding up the number 
of fingers he mentioned. 

On this hint Dirck and I drew out our compasses, and the three 
were placed on a log, at the side of which we had come to our halt. 
The result showed that the three "little devils" agreed most 
accurately, and that we were marching exactly south-east, instead 
of north-west! Guert looked, on that occasion, very much as he 
did when he rose from the snow, after the hand-sled had upset 
with lis. There was no resisting the truth ; we had got turned 
completely round, without knowing it. The fact that the sun was 
80 near the zenith probably contributed to our mistake ; but an:r- 
©ne who has tried the experiment will soon ascertain how easy it 
is for him to lose his direction beneath the obscurity and amid the 
inequalities of a virgin forest. Guert gave it up, like a man, as he 
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was, and the Induni again passed in fsont without the slightest 
mamfestatioQ of trimnph or discontent. It required nothing less 
Hum a thunderbolt to disturb the composure of that Onondago ! 

From that moment our progress was as swift as it had been pie- 
yioaafy to the halt, while our course was seemingly as unerring as 
the flight of the pigeon. Susquesus did not steer exactly north- 
west as before, howerer, but ne inclined more northerly. At 
length—it was just as the sun approached the summits of the 
we^^em mountains — an opening appeared in our front, beneath 
the arches of the woods, and we knew that a lake was near us, 
and thsU; we were on the summit of high land, though at what 
precise elevation could not yet be told. Our route had lain aeross 
hiUs, and through valleys, and along small streams, though, 
as I afterwards ascertained, the Hudson did not run far enough 
north to intercept our march ; or, rather, by a sudden turn to the 
west, it left our course clear. Had we inclined westwardly our- 
selves, we might have almost donethat which Colonel Follock had 
once laughingly recommended to my mother, in order to avoid the 
dangers of the Powles Hook Ferry, gone round the river. 

A clearing now showed itself a little on our right, and thither 
the Indian held his way. This clearing was not the result of the 
labours of man, but was the fruit of one of those forest accidents 
that sometimes let in the light of the sun upon the mysteries of the 
woods. This clearing was on the bald cap of a rocky mountain, 
where Indians had doubtless often encamped; the vestiges of their 
fires proving that the winds had been assisted by the sister ele- 
ment in clearing away the few stunted trees that had once grown 
in the fissures of the rocks. Ajb it was, there might have been an 
open space of some two or three acres, that was now as naked as 
if it had never known any vegetation more ambitious than the 
bush of the whortleberry or the honeysuckle. Delicious water 
was spouting from a higher ridge of the rocks, that led away 
iLortherly, forming the summit of an extensive ranse m that direc- 
tion. At this spring Susquesus stooped to dnnk: then he an- 
nounced that our day's work was done. Until this announcement, 
I do not believe that one of us all had taken the time to look aboirf; 
him, so earnest and rapid l£ad been our march. Now, however, 
each man threw aside nis pack, laid down his rifie, and, thus dis- 
encumbered, we turned to gaze on one of the most surprisingly 
beautiful scenes eye of mine had ever beheld. 

From what I have read and heard, I am now fully aware that 
the grandest of our American scenery falls far behind that which 
is to be found among the lakes and precipices of the Alps, and 
along the almost miraculous coast of the Mediterranean ; and I 
shalTnot pretend that the view I now beheld approached many, 
in magnincence, that are to be met with in those magic regions. 
Kevertheless, it was both grand and soft ; and it had one element 
of vastness, in the green mantle of its interminable woods, that is 
not often to be met with in countries that have long submitted to 
the sway of man. Beneath us, at the distance of near a thou- 
sand feet, lay a lake of the most limpid and placid water, that was 
beautifully diversified in shape by means of oluffs, bays, and cur* 
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Tatnreft of the dhores, and which had an extent of netit forty miles^ 
We were on its eastern mar^n, and about one-third c^ the di^ 
tance from its southern to its northern end. ConiitleBB ishntdb 
lay ahnoat under our feet, rendering the mixture of land and water; 
at that portieular point, as various and fandM as the human ima^ 
gination could desire. To the north, the pkcid sheet extended m 
^eat distance, bounded by rocky precipices, passing by a narrow 
gorge into a wider and larger estuary beyond. To the south, tiie 
water lay expanded to its oval termination, with here and there 
an islana to relieve the surface. In that direction only were any 
of the results of human industry to be traced. Far as the eye 
could reach, mountain behind mountain, the- eavth was covered 
with its green mantle of luxxiriant leaves ; such as vegetation be- 
stows on a virgin sdl beneath a beneficent sun. At the southern 
termination of the lake« however, there was an opening in %a 
forest of considerable extent, and one that had been so thoroughly 
made as to leave few or no trees. From this point we were dis- 
tant several miles, and that distance necessarily rendered objects 
indistinct— though we had little difficulty in perceiving the ruins 
of extensive fortifications. A thousand white specks, we now 
ascertained to be tents ; for the works were all that remained of 
Fort WiQiam Henry, and there lay encamped the army of Aber- 
crombie — much the largest force that had then ever collected in 
America under the colours of England. History has since in* 
formed us that HkoB army contained the fonnidable number of six- 
teeai thousand men. Hundreds of boats,^ large batteaux, that were 
capable of carrying fody or fifty men, were moving about in fironi 
of the encampment ; azid, remote as we were, it was not impossible 
to discover the signs of preparation, and, of an early movement* 
The Indian had not deceived us thus far, at least, but had shown 
himself an intelligent judge of what was going on, as well as a 
faithful guide. 

We were to pass the night on tiie> moontaia. Our beds were 
none of the best, as the reader may suppose, and our cov^ slight; 
yet I do not remember to have opened my eyes from the moment 
they were closed imtil I awoke in the morning. The £EUague of a 
forced march did that for us which down cannot obtain for the 
voluptuary, and we all slept as profoundly as children. Con- 
sciousness returned to me by means of a gentle shake of the 
shoulder, which proceeded from Susquesns. On arising, I foimd 
the Indian stiU near me, his countenance, for the first time since I 
had known him, expressing something like an animated pleasure. 
He had awoke none of the others, and he signed for me to 
follow him, without arousing either of my companiona. Why I 
had been thus particularly selected for tne scene that succeeded 
I cannot say, imless the Onondago's native sagacity had taught 
him to distinguish between the educations and leelinjos of us tluree 
voung men. So it was, however, and I left the rude shelter wq 
had prepared for the night alone. A glorious sight awaited me ! 
The sun had just tipped the mountain-tops with gold, while the 
lake and the valleys, the lull-sides even, and the entire world 
beneath, stiU reposed in shadow. It appeared to me like the 
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awakenmg. of created things from the sleep of nature. Por a 
moment or more I could only gaze on the wonderful picture pre- 
sented by the strong contrast between the golden hill-tops and 
their shadowed sides— the promises of day and the vestiges of 
niffht. But the Onondago was too much engrossed with his own 
feelings to suffer me long to disregard what he conceived to be the 
principal point of interest. Directed by his finger and eye, for he 

Soke not, I turned my look towards the distant shore of William 
enry, and at once perceived the cause of his unusual excitement. 
As soon as the Indian was certain that I saw the objects that 
attracted himself so strongly, he exclaimed with a strong, gntturaU 
emphatic cadence— 

'•Good!" 

Abercrombie's army was actually in motion ! Sixteen thousand 
men had embarked in boats, and were moving towards the north- 
em end of the lake, with imposing force, and a most bekutM 
accuracy. The unrujfied surface of the lake was dotted with the 
fiotiUa ; boats in hundreds stretching across it in long, dark lines, 
moving on towards their point of destination with the method and 
concert of an army with its wings displayed. The |ast brigade of 
boats had just left the shore when I first saw this striking spec- 
tacle, and the whole picture lay spread before me at a single glance. 
America had never before witnessed such a siffht ; and it may be 
long before she will again witness such another. For several 
minutes I stood entranced; nor did I speak until the rays of tiie 
sun had penetrated the dusky light that lay on the inferior world, 
as low as the bases of the western mountains. 

" What are we to do, Susquesus P" I then asked, feeling how 
much right tiiie Indian^ now might justly claim to govern our 
movements. 

''Eat breakfast first," the Onondago quietly replied ; " then go 
down miountain." 

"JS'either of which will place us in the midst of that gallant 
army, as it is our wish to be." 

" See, bye'm by. Injin know — ^no hurry, now. Hurry oomei 
when Frenchman shoot. ' 

I did not like this speech, nor the manner in which it was uttered ; 
but there were too many things to think of just then to be long 
occupied by vague conjectures touching the Onondago's evasive 
allusions. Guert and Dirck were called, and made to share in the 
pleasure that such a sight could not fail to commimicate. Then it 
was I got the first notion of what I should call the truly martial 
character of Ten Eyck. His fine manly figure appeared to me to 
enlarge, his countenance actually became illuminated, and the ex- 
pression of his eye, usually so full of good nature and Am, seemed 
to change its character entirely, to one of sternness and severi^. 

"This is a noble sight, Mr. Littlepage," Gnert remarked, after 
grazing at the measured but quick movement of the fiotiUa for some 
time in silence — " a truly noble sight ; and it is a reproach to us 
three for having lost so much time in the woods, when we ought 
to have been there, ready to aid in driving the French &om the 
province." 
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" We are not too late, my good friend, as the first blovr yet re- 
mains to foe strock." 

"Yon say true, and 1 shall join that army, if I have to swim to 
reach the boats. It will be no difficult thing for ns to swim from 
one of these islands to another, and the troops mnst pass through 
the midst of t^em, in order to get into the lower lake. Any reason- 
able man would stop to pick us np." 

" No need," said the Onondago, in his quiet way. " Eat break- 
fast, then go. Grot canoe — ^that *nough.'* 

"A canoe! By St. Nicholas! Mr. Susquesus, Til tell you 
what it is—you shall never want a friend as long as Guert Ten 
£yck is living, and able to assist you. That idea of the canoe is a 
most thoughtM one, and shows that a reasoning man has had the 
care of us. We can now join the troops, with the rifles in our 
hand, as becomes gentlemen and volunteers." 

By this time Jaai> was up, and looking at the scene with all his 
eyes. He laughed in fits, shook his head like the Chinese figure 
of a mandarin, rolled over on the rocks, arose, shook himself wLe a 
dog that quits the water, laughed again, and finally shouted. As 
we were all accustomed to these displays of negro sensibility, they 
only <e3a;ited a smile among us, and not even that firom Dirck. As 
for the Indian, he took no more notice of these natural, but undig- 
nified signs of pleasure in Jaa^, than if the latter had been a dog, 
or any ether imintellectual animal. Perhaps no weakness would 
be so likely to excite his contempt, as to be a witness of so com- 
plete an abaence of self-command as the untutored neero mani- 
fested on this occasion. As soon as our first curiosity and interest 
were a little abated, we applied ourselves to the necessary duty of 
breaking our fasts. The meal was soon despatched ; and, to say 
the truth, it was not of a quality to detain one long fix)m anything 
of interest. The moment we nad finished, the whole party left 
the cap of the mountain, following our guide, as usual. 

The Onondago had purposely brought us to that lookout— a spot 
known to him— in order that we might get the view of its panora- 
ma. It was impossible to descend to the lake-shore at that spot, 
however, and we were obliged to make a detour of three or tout 
miles, in order to reach a ra^vine, by means of which, and not with- 
out dificultv either, that important object was obtained. Here 
•we found a bark canoe, of a size sufficient to hold all fivo of us, 
and we embarked without a moment's delay. 

The wind had sprung up firom the south as the day advanced, 
and the flotilla of boats was coming on, at a greatly increased rate, 
as to speed. By the time we had threaded our way through the 
islands and reached the main channel, if indeed any one passage 
could be so termed, ain<^ such a variety, the leading boat of the 
armj- was within hail. The Indian paddled, and wavmg his hand 
in sign of aioaity^ he soon brought us alongside of the batteau. As 
we approached it, however, I observed the fine large form of the 
Viscount Howe, standing erect in its bows, dressed in his Light 
Infantiy forest uniform, as if eager to be literally the foremost 
man of a movement, in the success of which the honour of the 
British empire itself was felt to be concerned. 
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CHAPTER yyrn. 



**Ht whw P It msr 
VBinin mf Iwvt, sad the poor boyn wm HMgw 
And what ean I rejAj to cnnf ort tliem, 
BftTe ivith aone hoUmr hopes, end ill-wom anilM?^— AmlMvahi 



My Lord Howe did not at first reooeniseiiB in our htmtingr shirCs* 
With Gnert Ten Eyck, however, he nad formed snch an acquaint- 
ance while at Albany, a» caused him to remember his voice, and 
our welcome waa both frank and cordial. We inquired for the 
— ^th, declarinjB^ oar intention to join that corps, m>m the com- 
mander of which all three of ns had reiterated and pressing invi- 
tations to join his mess. The intention of seeking onr friend im- 
mediately, nevertheless, was changed by a remark of onr present 
host, if one may use sodi a term as applied to the oommanaer of a 
brigade of boato. 

*^Balstrode's regiment is in the centre, and wiH be eariy in ilie 
field," he said ; '* but not as early as the advanced guard. If yoa 
desire good hving, gentlemen, I am far from wishing to dissuade 
you from seeking the flesh-pots of the — ^th ; there bemg a certain 
iCr. Billings, in mat corps, who has an extraordinary feiculty, th^ 
tell me, in getting un a good dinner out of nothing; but, if ytm 
want service, we shall certainly be the first brigade in action ; and« 
to such fare as I can command, you will be most acceptabl&gueBtB. 
Ab for anytiung else, time must show." 

After this, no more was said about looking for Bulstrode; 
though we let our noble commander understand that we should 
tax his hospitality no longer than to see him fairly in the fields 
ajpter driving away the party that it was expected the enemy would 
■end to oppose onr landing. 

Susquesus no sooner learned our decision, than he took has 
departure, quietly paddling away towards the eastern Bhore ; no 
one attempting to intercept a canoe that was seen to quit the 
Vatteau that was known to carry the commander of the advanced 
brigade. 

Ihe wind freshened as the day advanced, and most of the boats 
having something or other in the shape of a sail, our progress now 
became quite rapid. By nine o'clock we were fairly in the Lower 
Lake, and there was every prospect of our reaching our point of 
destination by midday. I coniess, the business we were on, the 
novelty of my situation, and the certainty that we should meet in 
Montcalm an experienced as well as a most gallant foe, conspired 
to render me thoughtfiil, though I trust not timid, during the few 
hours we were in the batteau. Perfectly inactive, it ia not 
surprising that so young a soldier should feel sobered by the 
solemn reflections that are apt to get possession of the mmd at 
the probable approach of deatii-^if not to mysebT, at least to many 
of those who were around me. Nor was there an3^thin^ boaetfm 
or inflated in the manner or conversation of our distinguished 
leader, who had seen much warm service in Germany, in the wars 
of his reputed grandfather and imcle, young as he was. On the 
contrary my liord Howe, that day, was grave and thoug^iiibl, ee 
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became a nun who held the lives of others in his keeping, though 
he was neither depressed nor doubting. There were moments, 
indeed, when he spoke cheerfully to those who were near lum; 
thouffh, as a whole, his deportment was, as I have just said, fpmye 
and moughtfiil. Once I caught his eye fastened on me, with a. 
saddened expression ; and, I suppose that a c|uestion he soon after 
put me, was connected with the subiect of his thoug^hts. 

"How would our excellent ana respectable mend. Madam 
Schuyler, feel, did she know our precise position at this moment, 
Mr.IiittlepageP I do believe that excellent woman feels more 
concern for those in whom she takes an interest, than they often 
feel for themselves." 

" I think, my lord, that, in such a case, we should certainlj 
receive the benefit of her prayers." 

" You aie an only child, I think she told me, Littlepage P " 

" I am, my lord ; and thankful am I that my mother cannot 
foresee this scene." 

'' I, too, have those that love me, though they are accustomed 
to think of me as a soldier, and liable to a soldier's risks. Happy 
is the military man who can p<>ssess his mind, in the moment of 
trial, free from the embarrassing, though pleasing, and otherwise 
so grateful ties of affection. But we are neaiing the shore, and 
must attend to duty." 

This is the last conversation I held with that brave soldier ; and 
these were the last words, of a private nature, I ever heard him 
utter. From that moment, his whole soul seemed occupied with 
the dischargte of his duty, the success of our arms, and the defeat 
of the enemy. 

I am not soldier enough to describe what followed in a very 
military or intellifi^ible manner. As the brigade drew near tibia 
foot of the lake, where there was a wide extent of low land, prin* 
cipally in forest, however, some batteaux were brought to the 
front, on which were mounted a number of pieces of heavy artil- 
leiy. The French had a party of considerable force to oppose 
our landing ; but, as it appeared, they had not made a sufficient 
provision of guns, on their part, to contend with success ; and our^ 
flrape scouring the woods, we met with but little real resistance. 
JNor did we assail them precisely at the point where we were 
expected, but proceeded rather to the right of their position. At 
the signal, the advanced brigade pushed for the shore, led by our 
gallant commander, and we were all soon on terra Jlrma, without 
sustaining any loss worth naming. We four— that is» Guert, 
Dirck, myself and Jaap — ^kept as near as was proper to Ihe noble 
brigadier, who instantly ordered an advance, to press the Tetre&iing 
foe. The skirmishing was not shai^, however, and we gained 
ground fast, the enemy retiring in the direction of Ticonderoga, 
and we pressing on their rear, quite as fast as prudence and ovir 
preparations would allow. I could see that a cloud of Indiana 
was in our front, and will own, that I felt a&aid of an ambush ; 
for the artful wsurfare practised by those beings of the woocC could 
not but be familiar, by tradition at least, to one bom and educated 
in the colonies. We had landed in a cove, not hteially at the foot 
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of the lake, but ratlier on its western side ; and room was no 
sooner obtained, than Greneral Abercrombie cot most of his force 
on shore, and formed it, as speedily as possible, in columns. Of 
these columns we had four, me two in the centre being composed 
entirely of Eing's troops, six regiments in all, numberin|^ more 
than as many thousand men ; whue five thousand provinciws were 
on the flanks, leaving quite four thousand of the latter with the 
boats, of which this vast flotilla actually contained the large num- 
ber of one thousand and twenty-five ! All our boats, however, 
had not yet reached the point of debarkation ; those with the 
stores, artillery, &c., &c., being still some distance in the rean 

Our party was now placed with the ri^ht-centre column, '9t t^e 
head or which marched our noble acquamtance. The enem^ had 
posted a single battalion in a log encampment, near the ordimazy 
landing ; but finding the character of the force with which he was 
about to be assailed, Us commandant set fire to his huts and 
retreated. Hie skirmishing was now even of less moment l^an 
it had been on landing, and we all moved forward in high spirits, 
though the want of guides, the density of the woods, and the 
difficulties of the ground, soon produced a certain degree of con- 
cision in our march. The columns got entangled with each other, 
and no one seemed to possess the means of promptly extricating 
them from this awkward embarrassment. Want of guides was 
the great evil under which we laboured ; but it was an ey^ that it 
was now too late to remedy. Our column, notwithstanding^ or its 
head rather, contiDUt3d to advance, with its gallant leader keeping 
even pace with its foremost platoon. We four volimteers acted as 
lookouts, a little on its flank ; and I trust there will be no boasting, 
if I say, we kept rather in advance of the leading files, than other- 
wise. In this state of things, French uniforms were seen in fronts 
and a pretty strong party of the enemy was encountered, wander- 
ing, like ourselves, a little uncertain of the route they ought to 
take, in order to reach their entrenchments in the shortest time. 
As a matter of course, this party could not pass the head of our 
column without bringing on a collision, though it were one that 
was only momentary. Which party gave the first fire I cannot 
say, though I thought it was the French. The discharge was not 
heavy, however, and was almost immediately mutual. I know 
that all four of us let ofl" our rifles, and that we halted, under a 
cover, to reload. I had just driven the ball down, when my eye 
caught the signs of some contoion in the hjead of the column, and 
I saw the body of an officer borne to the rear. It was that of 
Lord Howe ! He had fallen at the first serious discharge made 
by the enemy in that campaign ! The fall of its leader, so imme- 
diately in its presence, seemed to rouse the column into a sense of 
the necessily of doing something effective, and it assaulted the 
party in its &ont witn the rage or so many tigers, dispersing the 
enemy like chafl*, making a considerable number of prisoners, 
besides killing and wounding not a few. 

I never saw a man more thoroughly aroused than was Ghiert Ten 
^yck, in this little affair. He had been much noticed by Lord 

awe, duringthe residence of thatunfortunate nobleman at Albaziy; 
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and tiie loss of the last appeared to awaken all that there was of 
the ferocious in the nature of my usually kind-hearted Albany 
fiiend. He acted as our immediate oommander; and he led us for- 
ward on the heels of the retreatinffFrench, until we actually came 
in sight of their entrenchments. Then, indeed, we all saw it was 
necessai^ to retreat in our turn ; and Guert consented to fall back, 
though it was done surlilv, and like a lion at hsj. A party of 
Indians pressed us hard in this retreat, and we ran an imminent risk 
of our scisQps — all of which, I have ever believed, would have been 
lost, were it not for the resolution and Herculean strength of Jaap. 
It hapoened, as we were dodgins from tree to tree, that all four of 
our nnes were discharged at the same time ; a circumstance of 
which our assailants availed themselves to make a rush at us. 
liuddly the weight of the onset fell on Jaap, who clubbed his 
Ti£e, and literallv knocked down in succession the three Indians 
that first reached him. This intrepidity and success |f»ve us time 
to reload ; and Pirck, ever a cool and capital shot, laid the fourth 
Huron on his face, with a ball through his heart. Guert then held 
his fire, and called on Jaap to retreat. He was obeyed ; and under 
coyer of our two rifles, the whole party got on ; the red-skina 
bein^ too thoroughly rebuked to press us very closely, i^er the 
speounen they had just received of the stuff of which we were 
made« 

We owed our escape, however, as much to another circumstance 
as to this resolution of Jaap, and the expedient of Guert. Among 
the provincials was a partisan of ^at repute, of the name of 
Sogers. Tliis officer lea a party of riflemen on our left flank, and 
he drove in the enemy's skirmishers, along his own front, with 
rapidity, causing them to sufier a considerable loss. By thia 
means the Indians before us were held in check, as there was the 
danger that Major Eogers's party might fall in upon their rear, 
should they attempt to pursue us, and thus cut them off from their 
allies. It was well it was so ; inasmuch as we had to fall back 
more than a nule, ere we reached the spot where Abercrombie 
brought his columns to a halt, and encamped for the night. This 
position was distant about two miles from the works beK>re Ticon- 
aeroga ; and consequently at no great distance from the outlet of 
Lake George. Here the army was brought into good order, and 
took up its station for some little time. 

It was necessary to await the arrival of the stores, ammunition, 
and artillery. As the bnncpng XLp these materials, through a 
country that was little else tnan a virgin forest, was no easy task, 
it occupied us quite two days. Melancholy days they were, too; 
the death of Lord Howe acting on the whole army much as if it 
had been a defeat. He was the idol of the Sana's troops, and he 
had rendered himself as popular with us Americans as with his 
own countrymen. A sort of ominous sadness prevailed among us ; 
each common man appearing to feel his loss as he might have felt 
that of a brother. 

We looked up the — th, and joined Bulstrode, as soon as we 
readied the ground chosen for tihe new encampment. Our recep- 
tion was friendly, and even kind; and it became warmer still, as 
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aooD. as it was imdflntood that we compofled iSlne little paHv tint 
liad skirmished so freely on the flank at the right-centre ednaui, 
and which was known to have gone farther in adYance than uaw 
one else in that part of the field. Thus we joined onr corps wim 
some Selat at the very outset, evezybodr welcoming us cordtaQy 
and with seeming sincerity* Nevertheless the general sadneas 
existed in the — th, as well as in all the other corps. Xord Howe was 
as much beloved in that regiment as in any other ; and our meet- 
ing and subsequent intercourse could not be called jo^ul. Bui' 
strode had an extensive and important command, for his rank and 
years, and he certainly was proud of his position ; but I could see 
that even his elastic and usuallygay temperament was much 
affected by what had occurred. That night we walked together, 
apart from our companions, when he spoke on the subject of our loss. 

" It may appear strange to you, Corny," he said, " to find'so 
much depression in camp, after a debarkation that has certainly 
been successful, and a httle affair that has given us, as they assure 
me, a couple of hundred prisoners. I tell you, however, my friend, 
it were better for this army to have seen its best corps annihilated 
than to have lost the man it has. Howe was literally the soul of 
this entire force. He was a soldier by nature, and made all 
around him soldiers. As for the Commander-in-Chief, he does not 
understand you Americans, and will not use you as he ought; 
then he does not understand the nature of the warfare of this con- 
tinent, and will be very likely to make a blunder. I'll teU you 
how it is, Cornv ; Howe had as much influence with Abercrombie 
as he had with every one else, and an attempt will be made to 
introduce his mode of fighting; but such a man as Lord Howe 
requires another Lord Howe to carry out his own conceptions. 
That is the point on which, I fear, we shall fail." 

All this sounded very sensible to me, though it sounded dis* 
couragingly ; I found, however, that Bulstrode did not entertain 
these feeling[s alone, but that most around me were of the same 
way of thinkmg. In the mean time the preparations proceeded: 
and it was understood that the 8th was to be the day that was to 
decide the fate of Ticonderoga. The fort proper atthis celebrated 
station stands on a peninsula, and can only be assailed on one 
side. The outworks were very extensive on that side, and the 
garrison was known to be formidable. As these outworks, how* 
ever, consisted principally of a log breastwork, and it could be 
approached through open woods, which of itself afforded some 
cover, it was determined to carry it by storm, and, if possible, 
enter the main work with the retreating enemy. Had we wait^ 
for our artiUery, and estabUshed batteries, our success would have 
been certain ; but the engineer reported favourably of the other 
project ; and perhaps it better suited the temper and impatience 
of the whole army to push on, rather than proceed by the slow 
movements of a regular siege. 

On the morning of the 8th, therefore, the troops were paraded 
for the assault, our par^ falling in on the flank of the — ^th, aa 
volunteers. Hie ground did not admit of the use of many horses, 
and Bulstrode marched with us on foot. I can relate but little of 
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eealing so much of what was done, on both sides. I know tbis^ 
hawef€T, Ibat the flower of our ann^ were bronght into tibe linsu 
and were foremost in the assault ; inclnding both regulars ana 
provincials. The 42nd, a Highland corps, tbat had awakened 
much interest in America, both by the appearance and character 
of its men, was placed at a point where it was thought the heaviest 
service was to be performed. The 65th, another corps on whidi 
much reliance was placed, was also put at the head of another 
eobmm. A swamp extending for some distance along the onlj 
exposed front of tne peninsula, these two corps were designated 
to carry the log breastwork that commenced at the point where 
the swamp ceases ; much the most arduous portion of the expected 
service, smce this was the ovly accessible approach to the fortress 
itself. To render their position more secure, the French had 
placed several nieces of artillery in battery, along the line of this 
breastwork ; wnile we had not yet a gun in front to cover our ad- 
vance. It was said that Abercrombie did not take counsel of aj^ 
of the American officers with him, before he decided on the attack 
of the 8th of July. He had directed his principal engineer to 
Teconnoitre ; and that gentleman having reported that the defences 
offered no serious scientific obstacles, the assault was decided on. 
This report was accurate, doubtless, agreeably to the principles 
and facts of European warfare ; but it was not suited to those of 
the conflicts of iJiis continent* It was to be regretted, however, 
that the experience of 1755, and the fate of Braddock, had not 
inculcated a more extensive lesson of discretion among the rpyal 
oommanders, than was manifested by the incidents of tnis day. 

The — th was placed in column directly in the rear of the 
Highlanders, who were led, on this occasion, by Colonel Gordon 
Oraham ; a veteran officer of great experience, and of an un- 
daunted courage.* Of course, I saw this officer and this regiment, 
being as they were, directly in my front, but I saw little else, 
more especially after the smoke of the first dischari^e was added 
to the other obstacles to vision. A considerable tmie was con- 
sumed in making the preparations ; but when everytlung was 
supposed to be ready, the columns were set in motion. It was 
jarenerally understood that the troops were to receive the enemy's 
fire, then rush forward to the breastwork, cross the latter at the 
bayonet's point, if it should be necessary, and deliver their own 
fire at close quarters, or on their retreating foes. Permission was 
given to us volunteers, and to divers light parties of irregulars, 
to open on any of the French of whom we mi^t get glimpses, as 
little was expected from us in the charge. JN early an hour was 
consumed in approaching the point of attack, owing to the dif- 
ficulties of the ground, and the necessity of making frequent halts* 
in order to dress. At length the important moment amved« when 

* Holme't Amuilf ssf tbftt Lord Jobn Hurray oommanded the 4&nd on {bis 
eooaaion. I presume, m Mr. Littlepage was there, and was posted so near the 
«orp8 in question, he cannot weU be mistaken. Mrs. Grsnt, of LaesaQ, who was at 
Albany at the time, and whose father was in the batUe, agrees witElir. littlepaga 
ia 9Kpng that Gordon Grahaoi led the ^nd.~B]>xxoB, 
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the head of the colmnn was ready to unmask itselC and ood- 
sequentiy to oome under fire. A short halt sufficed for the 
arrangements here, when the bagpipes commenced their exciting 
mnsic, and we broke ont of cover, shooting and cheering each 
other on. We must have been within two hundred vards of the 
breastwork at the time, and ihe first gun dischazged was Jaap's, 
who, by working his way into the cofver of the swamp, had got 
some diistanoe ahead of us, and who actually shot down a French 
officer who had got upon the logs of his defences, in order to recon- 
noitre. That assault, however, was fearfully avenged. The 
Highlanders were moving on like a whirlwind— grave, silent, and 
steady, cheered only by their music, when a sheet of flame glanced 
alonff the enemy's line, and the iron and leaden messengers of 
death came whistling in among us like a hurricane. The Scots- 
men were 8tap;gered by that shock ; but they recovered instantly 
and pressed lorward. The — ^th did not escape harmless, by any 
means ; while the din told us that the conffict extended along the 
whole of the breastwcnk, towards the lake-shore. How many were 
shot down in our column, by that first discharge, I never Knew ; 
but the slaughter was dreadful, and among those who fell was the 
veteran Gh'anam, himself. I can safely say, however, that the 
plan of attack was completely deranged, from this first onset, the 
columns displaying and commencing their fire as soon as possible. 
No men coiud have behaved better than all that I could see ; the 
whole of us pushing on for the breastwork, until we encountered 
faUen trees, which were made to serve the purpose of chevanx- 
de-frise. It was impossible to pass in any order, and the troops 
halted when they reached them, and continued to fire by platoons, 
with as much regularil^ as on parade. A few minutes of this 
work, however, compelled different corps to fall back, and the 
vain conflict was contmued for four hours, on our part almost en- ' 
tirely by a smart but ineffective fire of musketry ; while the 
French sent their grape into our ranks almost with as much 
impunity as if they Ead been on parade. It had been far better 
for our men had they been less disciplined, and less under the con- 
trol of their officers ; for the sole effect of steadiness, under such 
circumstances, is to leave the gallant and devoted troops, who 
refuse to fall back, while they are unable to advance, only so 
much the longer in jeopardy. 

Guert had shouted with the rest ; and I soon found tiliat, by 
following him for a leader, we should quickly be in the midst of 
the fra^. He actually led us up to the fallen trees : and, finding 
sometmng like a cover there, we three established ourselves 
among them as riflemen, doing fully our share of service. When 
the troops feU back, however, we were left in a manner alone, and 
it was rather dangerous work to retire ; and finding ourselves out 
of the line of fire from our own men, no immaterial point in such 
a fray, we maintained our post to the last. Admonished, after a 
long time, of the necessity of retreating, by the manner in which 
the fire of our OTtn line lessened, we got off with sound skins, 
though Ghiert retired the whole distance with his face to the 
enemy, firiug as he withdrew. We all did the last, indeed, using 
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Hie trees for coyers. Towards the close we attracted especial 
attention ; and there were two or three minutes during widen the 
flight of bullets around us might truly, without much exaggeration, 
be likened to a storm of hail ! Jaap was not with us in this sally, 
and I went into the swamp to look for him. The search was not 
Ibng, for I found my fellow retreating also, and bringing in witii 
him a stout Canadian Indian as a prisoner. He was mScing his 
eaptive carry three discharged rifles, and blankets ; one of which 
had been his own property once, and the others that of two of his 
tribe, whom the negro had left lying in the swamp, as bloody 
trophies of his exploits. I cannot explain the philosophy of the 
^ing, but that negro ever appeared to me to fight as if he enjoyed 
the occupation as an amusement. These facts were scarcely 
ascei^ainod, when we learned the important intelligence that a 
jQ^enerat retreat was oifdered. Our proud and powerful army was 
beaten, and that, too, by a force two-thirds less than its own ! It 
is not easy to describe the miserable scene that followed. The 
transporting of the wounded to the rear had been going on the 
whole time ; and, as usually hs^pens, when it is permitted, it had 
contributed largely to thin the ranks. These unfortunate men 
were put into tne batteaux in hundreds, while most of the dead 
were feft where they lay. So completely were our hopes frustrated 
and our spirits lowered, that most of the boats pulled off that 
night, and all ike remainder quitted the foot of the lake earlv next 
day. Thus terminated the dure expedition of 1758 against Ticon- 
deroga, and with it our expectations of seeing Montreal, or 
Quebec, that season. I dare say we had fully ten thousand 
bayonets in the field that bloody day, and quite five thousand mes. 
closely engaged. The mistake was in attempting to carry a post 
that was so nearly impregnable, by assault ; and this, too, without 
the cover of artillery. The enemy was said to have four or five 
thousand men present, and this may be true, as appHed to all 
within the defences, though I question if more than half that num- 
ber pulled triggers on us in the miserable affair. There is always 
Inuch of exaggeration in both the boasting and the apologies of war. 
Our own loss on this sad occasion was reported at 548 slain, 
ftnd 1356 wounded. This was probablv within the truth ; though 
the missing were said to be surprisingly few— some thirty or forty 
in' all — ^the men having no place to repair to but the boa^. Of the 
Highlanders, it was said that nearly half the common men, and 
twenty-five, or nearly all the officejps, were either killed or 
wounded ! One accx>unt, indeed, said that every officer of that 
corps who was on the ^und suffered. The 55th also was dread- 
fully cut up. Ten of its officers were slain outright, and many 
were wounded. As for the — th, it fared a little better, not head- 
ing a column ; but its loss was fearful. Bulstrode was seriously 
wounded, early in the attack, though his hurt was never supposed 
to be dangerous. Billings was left dead on the field, and Harns 
got a scratch that served him to talk of in after life. 
' The confusion was tremendous after such a conflict and such ar 
defeat. The troops re-embarked without much regard to corpa 
«F regularity of movement ; and the boats moved away as fast as 
Q 
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fliflyieceifediiiefrmeliiiicholycaifgoes. An immenM amount of 
gf ooertiy w«g kwt; thoufi^ I bdieye aD the coBtomary militaxy 
trophies were pvpsenred. As the provineialfl had been the least 
tngaged^ and had suffered much the least, in proportion to nnnL« 
beis, a large body of them was kepi as a rear guard, while the 
v^^idar carps removed their wounded and matSriel, As forua 
three or four, including Jaap, who stock by his prisoner, wa 
scarcely knew what to do with ourselyes. Evaybody who fdt 
any interest in us, was either killed or wounded. Biustrode we 
eoold not see ; nor could we even find the regim^it. Should we 
succeed in the attempt at the last, very few now remained in it who 
would have taken much, or indeed any ooncem in us. Under the 
circumstances, therefore, we held a consultation on the lake^hore, 
uncertain whether to ask admission into one of the departing boats, 
or to remain until morning, that our retreat might nave a mote 
manly aspect. 

"rll tell you what it is. Corny,'* said Gnert Ten Eyck, in m 
somewhat positive manner* '' the less we say about this campaisn 
and of our share in it the petter. We are not soldiers in the 
regular way, and if we keep quiet, nobody will know what a t'rash* 
ing we free, in particular, naf receivet. My advice is, t*at we get 
out of this amiy as we got into it— t*at is py a one-sided movement, 
and for ever arter holt our tongues about our having had aoyfin^^ 
to do with it. I never knew a worsted man any the move re- 
spected for his mishap, and I will own that I set down flogging as 
a very material part of a fight" 

'* I am quite sure, Guert, I am as little di^osed to brag of mf 
diare in this affair, as you or any one can possibly be ; mit it is 
much easier to talk about getting away from this confused erowd 
than really to do the thing. I doubt if any of these boats will 
take us in ; for an Englishman fio^^d is not apt to be very good 
natured ; and all our friends seem to be killed or wounded." 

" You want goP" askedalowlndianvoiceat my elbow. "Got 
'nough, ehP" 

Tmrning, I saw Susquesus standing within two feet o£ me. Our 
consultation was necessarily in the midst of a moving throng ; and 
the Onondago must have approached us. unnoticed at the com.* 
mencement cf our confer^ice. There he was, however, though 
whence he came or how he got there I could not imagine at tne 
time, and have never been able to learn since. 

** Can you help us to get away, Susquesus P'* was mj answer* 
"Do you know of any means of crossing the lake P" 

" Got canoe. That good. Canoe go, though Yengeese ran.'* 

" That in which we came off to the armv, do you mean P" 

The Indian nodded his head, and made a sicn for us to follow* 
Little persuasicm was necessary, and we proceeded at his heels in a 
body in the direction in which he led. I wul confess that wh^ I saw 
our guide proceeding eastward aloog the lake-shore, I had some mis- 
givings on the subject of his oood faith. That was the direotioa 
which took us towards instead of from the enemy ; flmd there was 
something so mysterious in the conduct of this man that it gave 
me uneasmesa, Here he was^ in the midst of the English am^ iia 
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the height of its eoDfamon, though he had dechned joining it pre* 
yiooBlj to the battle. Nothing was easier than to enter the throng 
in its present confused state, and move about undetected for hours, 
if one nad the nerve necessary for the service, and in that property 
I felt certain the Onondago was not deficient. There was a cool- 
ness in the manner of the man, a quiet observation, both blended 
with the seeming apathy of a red-skin, that gave every assurance 
of his fitness for the duly. Nevertheless, mere was no remedy 
but to follow or to break with our guide on the spot. We did not 
like to do the last, although we conferred together on the subject, 
but followed, keeping pur hands on the locks of our rifies, in readi- 
ness for a brush should we be led into danger. Susquesus hadno 
such treacherous intentions, however, while he had disposed of his 
canoe in a place that denoted his judgment. We had to walk quite 
a mile ere we reached the little bush-fringed creek in which he 
had concealed it. I have always thou^t we ran a grave risk 
in advancing so £sur in that direction, smce die enemy's Indiana 
would oertamly be hanging around the skirts of our armv, ia 
quest of scalps ; but I afxerwards learned the secret of the Qnon- 
dago's confidence, who first spoke on the subject after we had left 
the shore, and then onlr in an answer to a remark of Guert's. 

" No danser," he said, " red-man gettin' Yengeese scalps on the 
war-path. Too much kill, now, to want more." 

As both governments pursued the culpable policv of paving for 
human scalps, this suggestion probably contained the whole truth. 
Previoushr to quitting the creek, however, there was a difficulty to 
dispose OL Jaap had brought his Huron prisoner with him, and 
the Onondago declared that the canoe could not cany six. This 
we knew from experience, indeed, though five went in it very 
comfortably. 
"No room," said Susquessu, for red-man* Five good—six bad.'- 
" What shall we do with the fellow. Corny P" asked Guert, with 
a little interest. " Jaap says he is a prop^ devil by daylight, and 
that he had a world of trouble in takmg him and in bringing him, 
in. For five minutes it was heads or tails which was to give in, and 
the nigger only got the best of it, by his own account of tlie battle 
because the reid-skin had the unaccountable folly to trv^ to beat in 
Jaap's brains. He might as well have battered the rock of 
Gibraltar, you know, as to attempt to break a nigger's skull i 
and so your fellow got the best of it. What shall we do with the 
rascal F" 

" Take scalp," said the Onondago sententiously ; " got good sca^ 
—war-lock ready— paint, war-paint— capital scalp." 

" Aj, that may do better for you. Master Succetush," — so Guevt 
alwavs calledourffuide — " than it wOldo for usChristians. lamafinud 
we snail have to let the ravenous devil go, after disarming him." 

" Disarmed he is already ; but he cannot be long without m 
musket on this battle ground. I am of your opinion, Guert; io^ 
Jaap, release your prisoner at once, that we may return to Bavens- 
nest as fast as possible." 

"Dat berry hard, Masser Corny, sah!" exclaimed Jai^yiriM 
did not half hke the orders he received. 
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''Ko words about it, sir, bat catbis £a8teiimgB''~Jaap bad tied 
ibe Indian's arms behind him witii a rope, aa an easy mode of 
leading him along. *' Do yon know tiie man's name P" 

"Yes, sah— he say he name be Muss"— probid)ly Jaap's de£ec- 
tiye manner of repeiuting some Indian soond; " and a propermuss 
he get in, Masser Corny, when he try to cotch Jaap by he wool !" 

Here I was obliged to chip my hand suddenly on the black's 
month, for the fellow was so delighted with the recollection of the 
manner in which he had got the better of his red adrersaiy, that 
he broke out into one of the uncontrollable fits of noisy laughter 
that are so common to his race. I repeated the order, somewhat 
sternly, for Jaap to cat the cords, and then to follow ns to the 
canoe, in which the Onondago and my two Mends had already 
tfdccn their places. My own foot was raised to enter die canoe^ 
when I heard heavy stripes inflicted on the back of some one. 
Srusliisg back to the spot where I had left Jaap and his captire. 
Moss, I found the former inflicting a severe punishment on the 
naked back of the other with the end of the cord that still bound 
his arms. Muss, as Jaap called him, neither flinched nor cried* 
^e pine stands not more erect or unyielding, in a summer's noon- 
tide, than he bore up under the pain. Indignantly I thrust the 
negro away, cut the ^llow's bonds with my own hands, and drove 
my slave before me to the canoe. 

CHAPTEE XXIV. 

** Ffile set the son— the shades of eTening feU, 
The mournful night-wind snng their funeral kndl ; 
And the same day beheld their warriors dead. 
Their sovereign captive, and their glory fled !"— M&s. Heicaks. 

I SHALL never forget the journey of that feai*ful night. Susquesus 
paddled the canoe, unaided by us, who were too much fatigued 
with the toil of the day to labour much, as soon as we found our- 
selves in a place of safety. Even Jaap lay down and slept for 
several hours the sleep of the weary. I do not think any of us, 
however, actually slept for the first hour or two, the scenes througli 
which we had just passed acting as preventives to such an indul- 
gence. 

It must have been about nine in the evening when our canoe 
quitted the ill-fated shore at the south end of Lake George, moving 
fiteadUy and silently alonj? the eastern margin of the sheet. By 
that time fully five hundred boats had departed for the head of 
the lake, the retreat having commenced long before sunset. No 
order was observed in this melancholy procession, each batteau 
moving off as her load was completed. All the wounded were on 
the placid bosom of the " Holy Lake," as some writers have termed 
this sheet of limpid water, by the time we ourselves got in motion, 
<ftDd the sounds of parting boats told us that the unhurt were 
following as fast as circumstances woidd allow. 

What a night it was ! There was no moon, and a veil of dark 

-^■^our was drawn across the vault of the heavens, concealing most of 

Od summer stars, that ought to have been seen twinkling in 

Orentor's praise. Down between the boundaries of hills 
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there was not a breath ci air, though we occasionally heard the 
sighings of light cnrrents among the tree-tops above ns. The 
eastern shore haying fewer sinuosities than the western, most 
of the boats followed its dark, frowning mass, as the nearest route, 
and we soon found ourselves near the line-of the retiring batteaux. 
I call it the line, for though there was no order observed, each party 
making the best of its wa^y to the common point of destination, 
there were so many boats m motion at the same time, that, far as 
the eye could penetrate by that gloomy light, an unbroken suc- 
cession of them was visible. Our motion was faster than that of 
these heavily-laden and feebly-rowed batteaux, the soldiers being 
too much fiatigued to toil at the oars, after the day they had just 
gone through. We consequently passed nearly everything, and 
800(a got on a i)arallel course with that of the boats, moving along 
at a few rods ih-shore of them. Dirck remarked, however, that 
two or three small craft even passed us. They went so near the 
maantain, quite within its shadows, in fact, as to render it difficult 
to say what the^ were ; though it was supposed they mi^ht be 
whale-boats, of which there were more than a hundred in the 
flotilla, carrying officers of rank. No one spoke. It appeared to 
me that not a human voice was raised amons those humiliated and 
defeated thousands. The plash of oars, so long as we were at a 
distance from the line, alone broke the silence of night, but that 
was incessant. As our canoe drew ahead, however, an hour or 
two after we had left the shore, and we overtook the boati that 
had first started, the moaning and groans of the woimded became 
blended ^dth the monotonous sounds of the oars. In two respects, 
these imfortunate men had reason to felicitate themselves, not- 
withstanding their sufferings. I^o army could have transported 
its wounded with less pain to the hurt ; and the feverish thirst 
that loss of blood always induces, might be assuaged by the limpid 
element on which we all floated. 

After paddling for hours, Susquesus was relieved bv Jaap, 
Dirck, Guert ana myself occasionaJJy lending our aid* Each had. 
a paddle, and each used it as he saw nt, while the Onondago slept. 
Occasionally I caught a nap myself, as did my companions ; and 
we all felt refreshed by the rest and sleep. At length we reached 
the narrow pass, that separated the Upper from the Lower Lake» 
and we entered the former. This is near the place where, the 
islands are so numerous, and we were Tmavoidably made to pass 
quite close to some of the batteaux. I say to some, for the line 
became broken at this point, each boat going through the openings 
it found the most convenient. 

** Come nearer with that bark canoe," called out an officer, from 
a batteau, " I wish to learn who is in it." 

"We are volunteers, that joined the — th, the day the army 
moved up, and were guests of Major Bulstrode. Fray, sir, can 
you tell us where that officer can be found?" 

**^Poor Bulstrode ! He got a very awkwardhit, early in the day, 
and was taken past me to the rear. He will be able neither to 
walk nor to ride for some months, if they save his leg. I heard the 
Commander-in-Chief order him to be sent across the lake, in the 
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first boat wHih voimded ; and some one told me, Bnlstrode IiiinselF 
expressed an intention to be carried some distance, to a friend's 
boose, to escape from the abominations of an army hospital. The 
fellow has horses enough to transport him on ahorse litter to Cape 
Horn, if he wii^es it. 1*11 warrant yon Bnlstrode works his w^ 
into good aoarters, if they are to be nad in America. I suppose 
this arm or mine will hare to come off, as soon as we reach Fort 
William Henry, and that job done, I confess I should like 
amazingly to keep him company. Proceed, gentlemen, I hope I 
have not detained ^ou, but, observing a bark canoe, I thought it 
my duty to ascertain that we were not followed by spies. 

This, then, was another victim of war ! He spoke of tiie loss 
of his arm, notwithstanding, with as much coolness as if it were 
the loss of a tooth ; yet, I question not, that in secret, he mourned 
over the calamity in bitterness of heart. Men never wear the 
mask more completebr than when excited and stimulated by the 
rivalry of arms. Biuistrode, too, at Bayensnest ! He could be 
earned nowhere else so easily ; and, should his wound be of a 
nature that did not require constant medical treatment, where 
oould he be so happfly bestowed as under the roof of Herman 
ICordaunt P Shaii I ecmfess that the idea save me great pain, and 
that I was fool enough to wish I, too, eoula return to Anneke, and 
appeal to her sympathies, by dragging with me a wounded limb ! 
' Our canoe now passed quite near another batteau, the officer in 
command of whidi waa standing erect, seemingly watching oar 
movements. He appeared to be imhurti but was probably intrasted 
with s<Hne special duty. As we paddled hj, the following carious 
ecmversation occurred. 

''You move rapidly to the rear, my friends," observed the 
stranger; "pray moderate you? zeal; cithers are in advance of 
joa with the evil tidings !" 

** You must think ill of our patriotism and loyalty, sir, to 
imagine we axe hastening on with the intollicenoe of a check to 
Hie British arms," I answered, aa drily, and almost as equivooalltr 
in manner, aa the other had spok^i. 

"The olieek!— I beg a thousand paidons-^I see yon aire 
patriots, and of the pur^ water ! Check is just the word ; thougrh 
dieekflMtfe would be more deecriptire and significant ! Adiarm- 
iDg time we've had of it, gentlemen ! What say you P— it is your 
move now." 

"llierehas been much firmness and gallantzy manifested by 
the troops," I answered, " as we, who have oeen merely Tolunteers. 
will always be ready to testify." 

' " I be^ your pardons, agam and again/* returned the officer, 
raising his hat and bowing profoundly — " I did not know I had 
the honour to address volunteers. You are entitled to superlatiye 
respect, gentlemen, having come voluntarily into such a field. For 
my part, I find the honour oppressive, having no such sunerero- 
gatory virtue to boast of. Volunteers ! On my word, gentlemen, 
you will have many wonders to relate when you get bade into the 
^mily cjircle.** 
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^'WeaUlkare to sjfetkci tbe galkatrr of Uie HighUmden, 
fur we saw all th^ did and aU they soSeivd.." 

" Ak i Were yon, then, near that brave corps !'* exclaimed the 
other, with something like honest, natural feeing for the first 
time exhibited in hisroioe and meaning; ''I honour men who 
were only tpectators of so much coniage, especially if they took 
s tolerably near view of it. May I ventiire to ask voor names, 
gentlemen P" I answered, giving him our names, and mentioning 
uie fetct that we had been the guests of Bulstixxle, and how much 
we were disappointed in having missed not only our friend, but 
liis corps. 

"Gentlemen, I honour courage, let it come whence it may," 
aaid the stranger, with strong feelmg, and no acting, "and most 
admire it when I see it exhibited by natives of these colonies in a 

5uarrel of their own. I have heard of you as being with poor 
[owe when he fell, and hope to know more of you. As for Mir. 
Bulstrode, he has passed soutiiward, now some hours, and intends 
to make his cure amonff some connexions that he has in this pro- 
vince. Do not let this oe the last of our intercourse, I beg of you ; 
but look up Cimtain Charles Lee, of the — ^th, who will he glad to 
take each and all of you by the hand, when we once more get into 
eamp." 

We expressed our tfaaaks, bat Susquesus causing tiie canoe to 
make a sudden inclination towards the shore, the conversation was 
•uddenly interrupted. By this time the Indian was awake, and 
exercising his authority in the canoe again. Gliding among the 
islands, he shortly landed us at the precise point where we had 
embarked only nve days before. Securing nis little bark, the 
Onondago led the way up the Ta;nne, and brought us out on the 
naked cap of the mountam where we had b^ore slept, after an 
hour of extreme effort. 

If the night had been so memorable, the pietare presented at 
the dawn of day was not less so! We reached that lofty look-out 
about the same time in the morning as the Indian had awakened 
zne on the previous occasion, and had the same natural outlines to 
the view. In one sense, also, the artificial accessories were the 
eame, though exhibited under a very different aspect. I presume 
the truth wiU not be much, if any exceeded, when I say that a 
thousand boats were in sight on this as on the former occasion ! A 
few, a dozen or so at most, appeared to have reached the head of 
the lake ; but all the rest of that vast flotilla was scattered along 
the placid surface of the lovely sheet, forming a long, straffgling 
line of dark spots, that extended to the beach under Fort William 
Henry in one direction, and far as eye could reach in the other. 
How different did that melancholy broken procession of boats ap- 
pear from the gallant array, the martial bands, the cheerfiil troop& 
and the multitude of ardent young men who had pressed forwiurd 
in bribes less than a week Wore, filled with hope, and exulting 
in their strength ! As I gazed on the picture I could not but 
fancy to myself the vast amount of physical pain, the keen mental 
suffering, and the deep mortification that might have been found 
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amid that horde of retnniing adTentoiers. We had jofit oome up 
from the level of this scene of human agony, and our imaginations 
conld porfoay details that were beyond the reach of the senses, at 
the elevation on which we stood. 

A week before, andthenameofAbercrombie filled every mouth 
in America ; expectation had almost placed his renown on that 
giddy height, where performance itself is so often insecure. In 
nie brief interval he was destroyed. Those who had been ready 
to bless him, would now heap curses on his devoted head, and | 
none would be so bold as to urge aught in his favour. Men in 
masses, when goaded by disappointment, are never just. It is, , 
indeed, a hard lesson for the individual to acquire ; but, released i 
from his close, personal responsibility, the single man follows the 
crowd, and soothes his own mortification and wounded pride b/ 
joining in the cry that is to immolate a victim. Yet Aberoxombie 
was not the foolhardy and besotted bully that Braddoek had 
proved himself to be. His misfortune was to be ignorant of the 
warfare of the region in which he was required to serve, and pos- 
sibly to over-estimate the imaginary invmcible character of the 
veterans he led. In a very short time he was recalled, and 
America heard no more of him. As some relief to the dismce 
that had anew alighted on the British arms, Bradstreet, a soldier 
who knew the country, and who placed much reliance on the young 
man of her name and family whom I had met at Madam Schuy* 
ler's, marched against Frontenac, in Canada, at the head' of a 
strong body of provincials ; an enterprise i^t, as it was conducted 
with skill, resulted in a triumph. 

But with all lids my narrative has no proper connexion. No 
sooner did we reach the bald mountain top, than the Onondago 
directed Jaap to light a fire, while he produced, from a d^osit 
left on the advance, certain of the materials that were neceasaiy 
to a meal. As neither of us had tasted food since the morning of 
the previous dav, this repast was welcome, and we all partook of 
it like so many famished men. The negro got his share, of course, 
and then we called a council as to future proceedings. 

*' The question is, whether we ought to make a straight path to 
Eavensnest," observed Guert, "or proceed first to the surveyor's, 
and see how things are going on in that direction." 

" As there can be no great danger of a pursuit on the part of 
the French, since all their boats are in the other lake, I re- 
marked, "the state of the country is very mudi what it was before 
the army moved." 

*' Ask that question of the Indian," put in Dirck, a little sig- 
nificantly. 

We looked at Susquesus inquiringly, for a look always sufficed 
to let liiwi comprehend us, when a tolerably plain allusion had 
been previously made. 

'* Black-man do foolish t'ing," observed the Onondago. 

"What I do, you red-skin devil P" demanded Jaap, who felt a 
sort of natural antipathy to all Indians, good or bad, excellent or 
kidifferent ; a feeling that the Indians repaid to his race by con* 
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I , tempt indifferently concealed. "What I do, red-devil, ha P—dat 
I yon dares tell Masser Corny dat r 

,1 Sosqnesus manifested no resentment at this strong and some- 

what rade appeal ; but sat as motionless as if he had not heard it. 
I This vexed Jaap so much the more ; and, my fellow being ex- 
k ceedinffly pngnacions on all occasions that tondied his pride, there 
might have been immediate war between the two, had 1 not raised 
I a nnger, at once effecinally stilling the outbreak of Jacob Satim- 
, Btoe*8 wrath. 

" You should not bring such a charge against my akye, Onon- 
dago/' I said, " unless able to prove it. 
(' " He beat red warrior like dog." 

( " What of dat P" growled Jaap, who was only half-quieted by 

ny ngU: " Who ebber hear it hurt red-skin to rope-end himP*' 
" Warrior back like squaw's. Blow hurt him. He never fOTget." 
" Well, let him remember den," grinned the negro, showing his 
ivory teeth from ear to ear. *' Muss was my prisoner ; and what 
good he do me, if he let so widout punishment. I wish you tell 
Masser Corny dat, instead of tellin' him nonsense. When he flog 
me, who ebber hear me grumble P" 

** You have not had half enough of it, Jaap, or your manners 
woidd be better," I thought it necessary to put in, for the feUow 
bad never before manifested so quarrelsome a disposition in my 
presence. " Let me hear no more of this, or I shall be obliged to 
pay off the arrears on the spot." 

*' A littleMding does a nigger good sometimes," observed Guert, 
Bignificandy. 

1 observed that Dirck, who loved my very slave principally 
because he was mine, looked at the offender rei|roving^ ; and by 
these combined demonstrations, we succeeded in curbing the feU 
low's tongue. 

" Well, Susquesus," I added, " we all listen to hear what you 
mean." 

'* Musquerusque chief— Huron chief— got very tender back: 
never forget rope." 

'' You mean us to understand that my black's prisoner will be 
apt to make some attempt to revenge himself for tiie flogging he 
got from his captor P" 

*' Just 80. Indian good memory—no forget friend— no forget 
enemy." 

" But your Huron will be puzzled to find us, Onondago. He 
will suppose us with the army ; and« should he even venture to look 
for us there, you see he will be disappointed." 

"Never Imow. Wood full of paths — ^Iiyin full of cunning. 

Whytalk of Bavensnest P" 

** Was the name of Bavensnest mentioned in the presence of 
that Huron P" I asked, more imeasy than such a trifle would pro- 
bably have justified me in confessing. 

^* Ay> something was said about it, but not in a way the fellow 
could understand," answered Gnert, carelessly. "Let lum com« 
on, i£ he has not had enough of us yet." 
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This was noi my maimer of viewing the mslter, bowewr; 
the mentaoniDg of Bayensnest bronfflit Aiuaxke to my mind* i 
lonnded by the horrors of an Indian b zerenffe. 

*'I will send yon back to the Huron, Snsqnesos/' I added, 
^' if you can name to me the price that will purchase his forgive- 



The Onondago looked at me meaningly a moment; thm, 
bending forward, he passed the fore-finger of his hand anmnd 
the head of Jaap, along the line that is commonly made by the 
kiufe of the warrior, as he cuts away the trophy of success from 
his victim. Jaap comprehended the meaning of this very signifi* 
cant gesture, as well as any of us, and the manner in which he 
clutched the wool, as if to iceep the scalp in its place, set us all 
laughing. The negro did not partake or our mirth ; but I saw 
that he regarded the Indian much as the bidld(^ shows his teeth 
before he makes his spring. Another motion of my finger, how- 
ever, quelled the rising. It was necessary to put an end to this, 
and Jaap was ordered to prepare our packs, in readiness lor the 
e:raeoted march. Believed from his presence, Susquesus was 
asked to be more explicit. 

** You know, Iijin," the Onondago answered. " Now he t'ink 
red-coats driv' awvp^ and ske«red« he go look for scalp. Love all 
sort scalp-^old scam, young sealp^-man scalp, woman scalp — boy 
scalp, gal scalp— all get pay, all get honour. No difference to 
hun." 

''Ay!" fflfclaimed Guert, with a strong aspiratioo, must as 
escapes a man who feels strongly ; " he is a devU incarnate, when 
he once gets faaAv on the scent of blood ! So you expect these 
"Frenck Ii^ins will make an excursion in among the settlers, ont 
here to the south-east of uaP" 

" Gro to nearest—don't care where he be. Nearest your friend ; 
won't like that, s'poseP" 

" You are right enough, Onondago, in sajring that. I shall not 
like it, nor will my companions here like it ; and the first thing 
you will have to do will be to guide us, straight as the bird flies, 
to the Bavensnest ; the picketed house, you know, where we haye 
left our sweethearts." 

Susquesus understood all that was said, without any difficulty; 
inproof of whichhe smiled at this allusion to the precious cha- 
xacter of the inmates of the house Guert told him to seek. 

"Squaw pretty 'nouffh," he answered, complacently. "No 
wonder young man like nim. But can't go there now. First find 
d^ends measure land. All Ii^'in land once !" 

This last remark was made m a way I did not like ; for the idea 
seemed to cross the Onondago's brain so suddenly as to draw from 
him this brief assertion in pure bitterness of spirit. 

" I should be v^ sorry if it had not been, Susquesus," I ob- 
served myself, " since the title is all the better for its having been 
ao, as our Indian deed will show. You know, of course, tmKt my 
fither, and his friend, Oidonel FoUock, bought this land of the 
Mohawks, and paid them their own price for it." 

"Bed-man nebber measure land so. He p'int with finger. 
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lireak bush down, and my 'there^ take £n»n i^t water to that 
water/" 

"AH very true, my friend; bat, as that sort of measurement 
will not answer to keep farms separate, we are obliged to surrey 
the whole off into lots of smaller size. The Mohawks first gave 
my father and his friend as mueh land as they could walk round 
in two suns, allowing them the night to rest in." 

" That good deed !" exclaimed me Indian, with strong emphasis. 
*' Leg can t dieat — ^pen great rogue." 

" Well, we have the benefit of both grants ; for the proprietors 
actually walked round the estate, a party of Indians aocompanyinff 
them, to see that all was fair. After that the chiefs signed a deed 
in writing, that there might be no mistake, and then we got the 
Sing's grant." 

"Who give Em^ land at all? All land hare zed-man land; 
who give him to £^W P" 

"Who made the Delawares womenf-^The warriors of &e Six 
19'ations, was it not, Susquesus P" 

"Yes, my people hdp. Six Nation great warrior, and put 
petticoat on DeLawares, so they can't go on wap-patii any m<»e. 
What that to do with King's land P" 

"Why, the King's warriors, yaa know, m^frknd, have taken 
posaession of this oountry , just as the Six I9'ati(Mus took possessioii 
of the Delawares, before they made them women." 

" What become of King's warrior, bowP" demanded the Indian, 
fluidc as lightning. ^'WEBreherunaway toP Where knd liecn- 
aeroga, now P Whose land t'other end fake, now T' 

" Why, the King's troo^ have eertaoily met with a disaster ; 
and, for the present, then* rights are weakened, it must be ad- 
mitted. But another day may see all this ehonged, and the King 
•will get his land aran. You will remember he has not sola 
Ticonderoffa to ike French, ae the Mohawks sold Mooseridge to 
US; and mat, you must admit, makes a great difiezence. A 
bar^OL IB a Iwrgain, Onondaoo." 

" xes, bargain, bargain—that good. Good for red-man, good 
for pale-face— no difference — ^what Mohawk sell, he no take back, 
bat let pale-&ee ke^ — but how come Mohawk and King sell* 
tooP Bot' own land, ehP" 

This was rather a puzzling question to answer to an Indian. 
We white people can very well understand that a human govern- 
ment, whion professes, on the principles recognised by dvilized 
nations, to have jurisdiction over certain extensive territories that 
lie in the virgin forest, and which are used only, and that occa- 
sionally, by certain savage tribes as hunting-grounds, should deem 
it right to satisfy diose tribes, by purdiase, before they parcelled 
out their lands for the purposes of civilized life ; but it would not 
be so easy to make an unsophisticated mind understand that there 
could be two owners to the same property. The transaction is 
simple enough to us, and it tells m mvour of our habits, for we 
have the power to grant these lands without " extinguishing the 
Indian title," as it is termed ; but it presents difficulties to the 
undeistandings of those who are not accustomed to see society 
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Burrounded by the multifarious interests of ciyilizatiou. In point 
of fact, the Indian purchases give no other title, under our laws, 
than the right to sue out, in coundl, a claim to acquire by the 
^rant of the crown ; paying to the latter such a consideration as 
m its wisdom it shall see fit to demand. Still it was necessary to 
make some answer to the Onondago's question, lest he might 
carry away the mistaJcen notion that we did not justly own our 
possessions. 

" Suppose you find a rifle to your fancy, Susquesus,*' I said 
after reflecting a moment on the subject, "and you find two 
Indians who both claim to own it ; now, if you pay eacb warrior 
his price, is your right to the title any the worse for baying dons 
80 P Is it not rather better P" 

The Indian, was struck with this reply, which suited the cha- 
racter of his mind. Thrusting out his nmd he received mine, and 
shook it cordially, as much as to say he was satisfied. Haying 
disposed of this episode thus satisfactorily, we turned to the more 
interesting subject of our immediate movements. 

** It would seem that the Onondago expects the French. Indians 
will now strike at the settlements," I remarked to m^ companions, 
** and that our friends at Eavensnest may need our aid ; but at the 
same time he thinks we should first return to Mooseridge, and 
join the surveyors. Which mode of proceeding strikes you as the 
best, my firiendsP" 

"Let us first hear the Imin's reasons for going after the sur- 
Teyors," answered Guert. '^If he has a sufficient reason for hia 
plan, I am ready to follow it." 

" Surveyor got scalp as well as squaw/' said Susquesu8» in his 
brief, meaning manner. 

"That must settle the point!" exclaimed Guert. "I understand 
it all now. The Onondago thinks the Mooseridge party may be 
cut off as beinp: alone and unsupported, and that we ought to 
apprise them oithis danger." 

" All perfectly just," I replied, "and it is what they, being our 
own people, have a right to expect from us. Still, Guert, I should 
think those surveyors might be safe where they are, in tlie bosom 
of the forest, for a year to come.' Their business there cannot be 
known, and who is then to betray them P'* 

" See," said Susquesus, earnestly. " £iU deer, and leave him in 
the wood. Won't raven find carcass P** 

" That may be true enough ; but a raven has an instmct given 
him by nature to furnish hun with food. He flies high in tb^ air, 
moreover, and can see farther than an Indian." 

" Nuttin' see farther than iDJm ! Bed-man fly high, too. See 
from salt lake to sweet water. Know ebbery t'ing in wood. Tell 
him nuttin* he don't know." 

"You do not suppose, Susquesus, that the Huron warriors 
could find our surveyors at Mooseridge P" 

"Why no find lumP ilnd moose; why no find ridge, too? 
find Mooseridge, sartain ; find land-measurer." 
^^ " On the whole. Corny," Guert remarked, after musing a little, 

we may do well to follow the Injin's advice. I have heard of so 
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ttmny misfortones that have befallen people in the bush from 
having despised Indian counsels that I own to a little superstition 
On the subject. Just look at what happened yesterday ! Had 
red-skin opmions been taken, Abercrombie might now have been a 
conqueror instead of a miserable, beaten man/ 

Susquesus raised a finger, and his dark countenance became illu- 
mined by an expressionthat was more eloquent even than his tongue. 

" Why no open ear to red-man P" he asked, with dignity. " Some 
bird sing a soug that ^d--some sing bad song— but all bird 
know his own song. Mohawk warrior use to wood, and follow a 
crooked war-path, when he meet much enemy. Great Yengeese 
chief think his warrior have two life, that ne put him before 
cannon and rifle to stand up and be shot. No Injin do so foolish 
— ^no — ^never!" 

. As this was too true to be controverted, the matter was not dis- 
cussed; but having determined among ourselves to let the Onon* 
dago take us back on the path by which we had come, we an- 
nounced our readiness to start as soon as it might suit his conve- 
nience. Being suficientl^r rested, Susquesus, wno did everythinfip 
on system, manifesting neither impatience nor laziness, arose and 
quietly led tiie way. Our course was just the reverse of that on 
which we had travelled when we left Mooseridge, and I did not 
fail to observe that so accurate was the knowledge of our guide 
we passed many of the same objects as we had previously gone 
near. There was nothing like a track, with the exception of occa* 
sional footprints left by ourselves, but it was evident the Onon- 
dago paid not the least attention to these, possessing other and 
more accessible clues to his course. 

Gnert marched next to the Indian, and I was third in the line.^ 
How often that busy day did I gaze at my file-leader, in admiration 
of his figure and mien ! Nature appeared to have intended him 
for a soldier. Althoiu^ so powerful nis frame was agile— a parti- 
cular in which he dinered from Dirck, who, although so young, 
already gave symptoms of heaviness at no distant day. Then 
Guert's carriage was as fine as his form. The head was held erect; 
the eye was intrepid in its glance ; and the tread elastic, though, 
so firm. To the last hour, on that long and weary march, Guert 
leaped logs, sprang across hollows in the groimd, and otherwise 
manifested that his iron sinews and hardened muscles still retained 
all their powers. As he moved in my front, I saw for the first 
time that some of the fringe of his hunting-shirt had been cut 
away in the fight, and that a musket-ball mid passed directly 
through his cap. I afterwards ascertained that Guert was aware 
of these esc^es, but his nature was so manly he did not think of 
mentioning them. We made a single halt, as before, to dine, but 
little was said at this meal, and no change in our plan was proposed. 
This was the point where we ought to have diverged from the 
former course aid we intend to proceed first to Eavensnest; but, 
Uiough all knew it, nothing was said on the subject. 

" We shall carry unwelcome tidings to Mr. Traverse and his 
men," Guert observed, a minute or two before our halt was up ; 
'^for I take it for granted the news cannot have gone ahead of us* 
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"We fint/' answered the Onondago. "Too soon fer Hanm, 
yet. Tink so—nobody know." 

"I wish. Corny/' pnrsaed the Albanian, "we had thoodbit of 
aaying a word to Door^e about thia accursed expedition. There 
ifi no use in a man's bemg abore his business ; and he who puts 
himself in the way of fortune mi^t profit by now and then con- 
sulting a fortune-teller." 

" Had we done so, and had all thai has happened been foretold* 
ao you suppose it would ha¥e made any chanffe in the result P" 

" Perhaps not, since we should not have been the persons to 
relate what we had heard. But Abercrombie himself need hare 
had no scruples about visiting that remarkable old woman. She's a 
wonderful creature. Corny, as we must allow, and a pradeait 
general would not fail to respect what she told him. It is a thou- 
sand pities that either the Commander-in-Chief, or the Adjutuit- 
Greneral, had not paid Doorije a visit bef<nre they left Albany. 
Mj Lord Howe's valuable life might then have been saved." 

"In what way, GruertP I am at a loss to see in what manner 
any good could come of it." 

"In what manner P Why, in the Vainest possible. Now, 
mropoee Doortje had foretold this defeat, it is dear Abororombiey 
if he put any udth in the old woman, would not have made the 
attack." 

" And thus defeat the defeat Do* you not see, Gkiert, that the 
sootlisayer can, at the best, but foretell what is to happen, and 
tibat which mtui c<»ne wiU. It would be an eagy matter for any 
of us to get great reputatioDS for fortune-telling if all we had to 
do was to predict misfortunes, in order that our friends might 
avoid them. As nothing would ever happen, in consequence of 
the precautions taken to avert the evils, a name would oe easi^ 
and cheaply maintained." 

" By St. Nicholas ! Corny, I never thought of that ! But you 
have been college-taught ; and a thousand things arepioked up at 
colleges that one never dreams of at an academy. I see reason, 
eYery day, to lament msr idleness when a boy ; and fortunate shall 
I be if I do not lament it all my life." 

Poor Guert ! He was always so humble when the subject of 
education arose, however accidentally or unintentionally on my 
part, that it was never commented on. that it did not give me pais, 
exciting a wish to avoid it. As the time for the halt was now up, 
it was easy to terminate the present discussion by declaring as 
much, and proceeding on our way. We had a hard afternoon's 
walk of it, mough neither of the five manifested the least disposi* 
tion to give in. As for Susqueeus, to me, he never seemed to Imow 
either mtigue or hunger. He was, doubtless, acquainted with 
both ; but nis habits of self-command were so severe as to enable 
him completely to conceal his suffering in this as well as in most 
other respects. The sun was near settmg when we entered wiidiin 
the limits of the Mooseridge estate. We ascertained this fisot bj 
passing the line-trees, some of which had figures cut into tfaeu* 
barks to denote the numbers of Ihe great subdivisions of the pro- 
pwty* Quert pointed out these niar&y being £» more aoeuekwie^ 
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to the "vvtxtds thaa either Bin^ or nmelf . Aided by saoh graides, 
we had no dificnltv in making a sufficiency straight course to the 
hut. SoBqueanfl thought a little caution neceasazy, as we diew 
near to the end of our journey. Ganamg; ns to remain behind, he 
adyanoed in frcmt, himself, to reoonn(»tre. A signal, howeTer» 
soon took us to the place where he stood, when we discovered th0 
hut inst as we had left it, but no one near it. This might be the 
xeenut of mere accident, the surveying party frequently ' camping 
out' in preference to maldng a long march after a fiitiguing aaj^B 
work ; and Pete would be very likely to prefer going to join these 
men to remaining alone in the hut. We advanced to the buildings 
therefore, with confidence. On reaching it we found the pla^ 
empty, as had been anticipated, though with every sign about it 
of its tenants having left it but a ahort time previously ; — that 
morning, at the farthest. 

Jaap set about preparing a supper out of the regular sujpplies of 
the party, all of which were found in their {daces, and m abun* 
dance. On iaquiry of the fellow, I ascertained it was his opinion 
Mr. Traverse had gone off that very day, most probably to some 
distant porticm of the Pfttent, taking Pete with bun, as everything^ 
was covered up and put away with that sort of care that denotes 
an absence ot some little time. The Indian heard the negro's 
remark to this effect, and, tossing his head significantl;r> he said— 

" No need guess ; go see ; light enough— plenty time ! Iniia 
•oontelL'' 

He quitted the hut, on the spot* and immediately set about this 
seif-assigned duty. 

CHAPTEEXXV. 

"Thoatawmblett; aai the vliitaMn ia tlqr elieek 
la apter thaa thy tongue to tell thy ecraiid."~SBAn8nAxa« 

Ci7Bi0siT7 induced me to foUow the Indian, in order to watch his 
movements. Susquesus proceeded a short distance firam the hixt» 
Quitting the knou entirdv-, until he reached lower land, where a 
motprint would be most litel^ to be visible, when he commenced 
a slow circuit of ihe place, with eyes fastened on the earth, as the 
nose of the hound follows the scent. I was so much interested in 
the Onondago's manner, as to join him^ falling-ui in his rear, in order 
not to intenere with hiB object. Of footmarks there were plenty^ 
more particularly on the low moist ground where we w^e; but they 
all <9peared to me to have no interest with the Indian. Most ox 
our party wore mocassins ; and it was not eas^ to see how, under 
such circumstances, and amid such a maze of mmressions, it could 
be possible for any one to distinguish a hostile firom a friendly 
trail. That Susquesus thought the thing might be done, however^ 
was very evident by his perseverance and his eamestness. At 
fint, my companion met with no success, or with nothing that he 
fancied success ; but, after m^dng half the circuit of the hut, 
keeping always a hundred yards distant from it, he suddenly 
stopped, stooped ouite to the earth, then arose, and, sticking a 
mMkBOfcmtothegroaad^aaanark^hettcasdto ne te teep 
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» little <m one »de, wliile He tnmed at right anffles to his foriner 
course, and moved inwards towards our dweliing. I followed 
slowly, watching his movements step by step. In uiis manner we 
leaehed the hut, deviating from a direct Ime in order to do so. 
At the hut itself Sosquesus made a long and minute examination ; 
but even I could see that the marks here were so numerous as to 
baffle even him. After finishing his search at this point, Ihe In- 
dian turned, and went back to the place where he had stuck the 
knot in the ^und. In doing this, however, he followed his own 
trail, returning by precisely the same deviating course as that by 
which he had come. This alone would have satisfied me that he 
saw more than 1 did ; for, to own the truth, I could not have done 
the same thing. 

When we reached the knot, Susquesus followed that (to me in- 
visible) trail outside of the circle, leading off into the forest in a 
direct line from the hut and spring. I continued near him, 
although neither had spoken durmfi^ the whole of this examina- 
tion, 'idiich had now lasted quite half an hour. As it was getting 
dark, however, and Jaap showed the signal that our supi^ was 
ready, I thought it might be well, at length* to break the silence. 

" What do ^ou make of all this. Trackless P*' I inquired. *' Bo 
you find any signs of a trail P" 

*' (rood trail," Susquesus answered ; " new trail, too. Look like 
Huron." 

This was startling intelligence, certainly ; yet, much as X was 
disposed to defer to my companion's intelligence in such matters 
in general, I thought he must be mistaken in his fact. In the first 
pla^, though I had seen many footprints near the hut and along 
the lowland on which the Indian made his circuit, I could see 
none where we then were. I mentioned this to the Indian, and 
desired him to show me particularly one of the signs which had 
led him to his conclusion. 

" See," said Susquesus, stooping so low as to place a fiinger on 
the dead leaves, that ever make a sort of carpet to the forest, 
" here been moccasin — ^that heel ; this toe." 

Aided in this manner, I could discover a faint footprint, which 
might, by aid of the imagination, be thus read ; though the very 
slight impression that was to be traced might almost as well be 
supposed anjrthing else, as it seemed to me. 
- *' 1 see what you mean, Susquesus ; and I allow it maff be a 
footprint," I answered ; " but then it may also have been left bv 
anytiiing else which has touched the ground just at that spot. It 
tnav have been made by a faUing branch of a tree." 

Where branch P" asked the Indian, quick as lightning. 

'' Sure enough ; that is more than I can tell you. But I cannot 
suppose tJiat a Huron footprint, without more evidence than you 
now give." 

•* What you call that P— this— that — t'other P" added ilie Indian, 
stepping quickly back, and pointing to four other similar, but veiy 
faint impressions on the leaves; '*no see him, ehP-~Ju8t leg 
«nart,too!" 

^his waatiue enough; imd now my attention waa thus directedt 
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and my senses were tlms aided, I confess I did discorer certain 
proofs of footsteps, that would otherwise have baffled mjr moat 
serious search. 

"I can see what you mean, Susquesus," I said, " and will allow 
that this line of impressions, or marks, does make them look more 
like footsteps. At any rate, most of our party wear moccasins as 
well as the red-men, and how do you know that some of the sur- 
veyors have not passed this way P" 

" Surveyor no make such mark. Toe turn in." 

This was true, too. But it did not follow that a ^tprint waa 
a Huron's merely because it was Indian. Then, where were the 
enemy's warriors to come from, in so short a time as had inter- 
vened between the late battle and the present moment P There 
was little question all the forces of the French, pale-face and red- 
man, had been collected at Ticonderoga, to meet the English ; and 
the distance was so great as to render it almost impossible for a party 
to reach this spot so soon, coming from the vicinity of the fortress 
after the occurrence of the late events. Did not the lake interpose 
an obstacle, I might have inferred that parties of skirmisneni 
would be thrown on the flanks of the advancing army, thus bring- 
ing foes within a lessened distance of us ; but there was the lake, 
anording a safe approach for more than thirty miles, and render- 
ing the employment of any such skirmishers useless. All this 
occurred to me at the moment, and I mentioned it to my com- 
panion as an argument against his own supposition. 

"No true," answered Susquesus, shaking his head. "That 
trail be Huron trail, too. Don t know red-man to say so." 

"But red-men are human as weU as pale-faces. It must be 
seventy miles from this spot to the foot of Lake George, and vour 
conjecture would make it necessary that a party should have 
travelled that distance in less than twenty-four hours, and be here 
some time before us." 

*^ We no travel him, ehP" 

"I grant you that, Trackless ; bat we came a long bit of the 
road in a canoe, each and all of us sleeping and resting ourselves 
in turns. These Hurons must have come the whole cbstance by 
land." 

" No so. Huron paddle canoe well as Onondago. Lake there- 
canoe plenty. Why not come P" 

" Do you suppose. Trackless, that any of the French Indians 
would venture on the lake while it was covered with our boats, as 
was the case last night P" 

"What *our boat* good for, ehP Carry wounded warrior — 
carry runaway warrior— what he careP T'ink Huron 'fraid of 
boat P Boat got eye, eh P Boat see ; boat hear ; boat shoot. ehP" 

" Perhaps not ; but those who were in the boats can do all this» 
and would be apt, at least, to speak to a strange canoe." 

" Boat speak my canoe, ehP Onondago canoe, strange oanoe^ 
too." V 

All this was clear enough, when I began to reflect on it. It 
was certainly possible for a canoe with two or three paddles to go 
the whole length of the lake in much less time than we had 

B 
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emplojidclvin going ttro-ihircls of the distfuiee ; aed a party lan^g 
in Hie vicinity of William-Henry, could certainly have reached 
the spot where we then were, several honrs sooner than we had 
reached it onrselveB. Still, there existed all the other impro- 
babilities on my side of the question. It was improbable that a 
party should have proceeded in precisely this manner ; it was still 
more improbable tnat such a party, coming on a war-path, from a 
distant part of the country, should know exactly where to find 
our hut. After a moment's pause, and wliile we both slowly 
proceeded to join our companion, I suggested these objections to 
the Onondago- 

"Don't know Injin," answered the other, betraying more 
earnestness of manner than was usual with him. " He fight first, 
then he want scalp. Ever see dead horse in wood — ^well. no crow 
there, ehP plenty crow, isn't he? Just so Injin. Wounded 
soldier carry off, and Injin watch in wood, behind army, to get 
scalp. Scalp good after battle. Want him, very much. Wood 
ftiU of Huron, along path to Albany. Yengeese down in heart; 
Huron up. Scalp so good, t'ink of nuttin' dse." 

By this time we had reached the hut, where I found Giiert and 
Dirck already at their supper. I will own that my appetite was 
not as good as it mi^ht have been, but for the Onondago's con- 
jectures and discoveries ; though I took a seat, and began to eat 
with my friends. Wliile at the meal, I communicated to my com- 
panions all that had passed, particularly asking of Guert, who had 
a respectable knowledge of the busn, what he thought of the 
probabilities of the case. 

"If hostile red-skins have really been here, lately," the 
Albanian answered, "they have been thoroughly cunning devils ; 
for not an article in or about the hut has been disturbed. I had 
an eye to that myself, the moment we arrived ; for I have thought 
it far from unlikely that the Hurons would be out, on the road 
between William-Henry and the settlements, trying to get scalps 
from the parties that would be likely to be sent to the rear with 
grounded officers." 

** In which case our friend Bulstrode might be in danger?" 

" He must take his chance, like all of us. But he will probably 
b? carried to Eavensnest, as the nearest nest for him to nestle in. 
I don't half like this trail, however, Corny ; it is seldom a red- 
Bli'in of the Onondago's character, makes a mistake in such a 
matter V* 

"It is too late, now, to do anything to-nipht," Dirck observed. 
"Besides, I don't think any great calamity la likely to befall any 
of us, or Doortge would have dropped some hint about it. These 
fortune-tellers seldom let anything serious pass witJxout a notice 
of some sort or other. You see, Corny, we went through aU this 
business at Ty without a scratchy which is so much in favour of 
the old woman's being right." 

Poor Dirck I that prediction had made a deep impression on ms 
character, and on his future life. A man's faith must be strong, 
to fancy that a negative of this nature could carry with it any of 
the fbree of a poiitire, a^^natire prediction* NeyerthelesSy Pirck 



hni Bpdk^ tbe truth m one respect. It was too late to^ do ansr- 
t\mg that night, and it only remained to prepare to take our rest 
as securely as possible. 

We consulted on the subject, calling on the Indian to. aid us. 
After talking the matter over, it was determined to remain. where 
we were, securing the door, and bringing everybody within 
the building ; for the negroes and the Indians had been much in 
the habit of sleeping about, under brush-covers that they had 
erected for themselves. It was thought that, having once visited 
the hut, and finding it empty, the enemy, if enemy there were, 
would not be very likely to return to it immediately, and that we 
might consider ourselves as comparatively safe, from that circum- 
stance alone. Then, there were all the chances that the trail 
might have been left by frigidly, instead of hostile Indians, 
although Susquesus shook his head in the negative whenever this 
was mentionea. At all events, we had but a choice of three ex- 
pedients—to abandon the Patent and seek safety in flight; to 
* camp out ;* or to shut ourselves up in our fortress. Of the first 
no one thought for a moment ; and of the two others, we decided 
on the last, as far the most comfortable, and, on the whole, as the 
safest. An hour after we had oome to tbis determination, I 
cmestion if either of the five knew anything about it. I never 
slept more profoundly in my life, and my com^nions subse- 
quently gave the same account of their several conditions . Fatigue, 
and youth, and health, gave us all refreshing sleep ; and, as we lay 
down at nine, two o'clock came after so much time totally lost in 
the way of consciousness. I say two o'clock, for my watch told 
me that was just the hour, when the Indian awoke me, by shaking 
nay shoulder. One gets the habits of watchfulness in the woods, 
and I was on my feet in an instant. Dark as it was, for it was 
deep night, I could distinguish that Susquesus was alone stirring, 
and that he had unbarred the door or our cabin. Indeed, he 
passed through that open space intp the air of the forest, the 
moment he ^ercav«d I was conscious of what I was about. 
Without pausing to reflect, I followed, and soon stood at his side, 
some fifteen or twenty feet from the hut. 

" This good place to hear," said the Indian, in. a low suppressed 
tone. " Now, open ear." 

What a scene was that which now presented itself to my senses ! 
I can see it at this distance of time, after yeaiB of peaceful happi- 
ness, and years of toil and adventure. The morning, or it might 
be better to say the night, was not very dark in itself; but the 
gloom of the woods being added to the obscurity of the hour, it 
lent an intensity of blackness to the trunks of the trees, that gave 
to each a funereal and solemn aspect. It was impossible to see for 
any distance, and the objects that were visible were only those 
that were nearest at hand. Of sounds there were literally none, 
when the Indian first bade me listen. The stillness was so pro- 
found, that I thought I heard the sighing of the night aiu among 
the ui)per branches of the loftier trees. This might have been 
mere imagination; nevertheless, all above the summits of the 
giant oaks, maples, and pines,, formed a sort of upper world as 
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regarded iu; a world with which we' had Jittle commnnioatioii 
dtirmff ovr gojonm in the woods below. The raven, and the. eagle, 
and the hawk, sailed in that region above the clouds of leaves 
beneath them, and occasionally stooped, perhaps, to strike their 
quarry ; but to all else it was inaccessible, and to a de^-ee in* 
visible. But my present concern is with the world I was in, and 
what a world it was ! Splemn, silent, dark, vast, and mysterious. 
I listened in vain to catch the footstep of some bus^ squirrel, for 
^e forest was alive with the smaller animals by night quite as 
much as by day ; but everything at that moment seemed stilled to 
the silence of death. 

"I can hear nothing. Trackless," I whispered; "why are yon 
out here P" 

** You hear soon; wake me up and I hear twice. Soon come 
ag'in." 

It did soon come again. It was a human cry, escaping from 
human lips in their agony ! I heard it once only ; but should I 
live to be a hundred, it would not be forgotten. I often h^ar it in 
my sleep, and twenty times have I awoke since, fancying that 
agonizing call was in my ears. It was long, loud, pierciag, and 
the word " help*' was as distinct as tongue could make it. 

'* Great Godfl*' I exclaimed; "some one is set upon, and' calls 
for aid in his extremity. Let us arouse our friends, and go to his 
assistance. I cannot remain here, Susquesus, with such a cry in 
my ears." 

" Best go, t*ink too," answered the Onondago. "No need call, 
though; two better than four. Stop minute." 

I did remain stationary that brief space, listening with agonized 
imcertainty, while the Indian entered the hut and returned, 
bringing out his rifle and my own. Arming ourselves, and shut- 
ting the door of the cabin to exclude the night-air at least, Sus- 
risus led off with his noiseless step in a south-west direction, or 
t in which we had heard the sound. 

Our march was too swift and earnest to admit of discourse. 
The Onandago had admonished me to make as little noise as 
possible ; and between the anxiety I felt, and the care taken to 
comply, there was, indeed, but little opportunity for conversing. 
My feelings were wrought up to a high pitch : but my confidence 
in my companion being great, I followed in his footsteps as dili- 
gently as my skill would allow. Susquesus rather trod on air than 
walked ; yet I kept close at his heels, until we had gone, as I 
should think, fully half a mile in the direction from which that 
awful cry had come. Here Susquesus halted, saying; to me, in a 
low voice— 

" No far from here—best stop." 

I submitted in all things to me directions of my Indian guide. 
Tlie latter had selected the dark shadows of two or three young 
pines for our cover, where by getting within their low branches, 
we were, completely concealed from any eye that was distant from 
us eight or ten feet. No sooner were we thus posted than the 
Onondago pointed to the trunk of a fallen tree, and we took our 

^ts silently on it. I observed that my companion kept his thumb 
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on ilie cock of his riiie, while his forefinger was passed around the 
trigger. It is scarcely necessary to say that I obserredthe same 
precaution. 

" This good,** said Susquesus, in a voice so low and soft that it 
conld net attract more attention than a whisper, "this yery good 
—hear him ag'in soon, then know." 

A stifled groan was heard, and that almost as soon as my com- 
panion ceased to speak. I felt my blood curdle at these frightful 
evidences of human suffering; and an impulse of humanity caused 
me to move, as if about to nse. The hand of Trackless checked 
the imprudence. 

** No good," he said, sternly. " Sit stiU. Warrior know how to 
sit still." 

'* But, heavenly Providence ! There is some one in agony, quite 
near us, man. Did you not hear a groan. Trackless P" 

" To be sure, hear him. What of that P Pain make groan come 
alway from pale-face." 

" You think, then, it is a white man who suffers? if so, it must 
be one of our party, as there is no one else near us. If I hear it 
again, I must go to his relief, Onondago." 

" Why you behave like squaw P What of little groan P Sartan 
he palo-iace, Injin never groan on war-path. Why he groan, you 
t'inkP Cause Huron meet him. That reason he groan. You 
groan too, no sit still. Injin know time to shootr— know time not 
to shoot." 

I had every disposition to call aloud, to inquire who needed 
succour; yet the admonitions of my companion, aided as they 
were by the gloomy mysteries of that vast forest, in the hour of 
deepest night, enabled me to command the impulse. Three times, 
notwithstanding, was that groan repeated ; and as it appeared to me, 
each time more and more faintly. I thought, too, when aU was still in 
the forest— when we sat ourselves in breathless expectation of what 
might next reach our ears— attentive to each signing of the night 
air, and distrustful even of the rustling leaf— -Qiat the last groan 
of all, though certainly the faintest of any we had heard, was 
much the nearest. Once indeed I heard, or fancied I heard, the 
word * water,' murmured in a low smothered tone, almost in my 
ear. I thought too I knew the voice ; that it was familiar to me ; 
though I coidd not decide in the state of my feelings exactly to 
whom it belonged. In this manner we passed what to me were 
two of the most painful hours of my life, waiting the slow return 
of light. My own impatience was nearly ungovernable, though 
the Indian sat the whole of that time seemin^y as insensible as 
the log which formed his seat, and almost as motionless. At 
length this intensely anxious, and even physically painful watch 
drew near its end. Signs of day gleamed through the canopy of 
leaves, and the rays orduU light appeared to struggle downward, 
rendering objects dimly discernible. It was not long ere we could 
ascertain that we had so completely covered ourselves as to be in 
a position where the branches of the pines completely shut out 
the view of objects beyond. This was favoturable to reconnoitring, 
however, previously to quitting our concealment, and enabled \m 
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to Iiove some care of oimelTes while attending to the dutieB 'of 
humanity. 

Susquesus used the greatest caution in looking around before he 
left the cover. I was clove at his side, peepmg through such 
openings as offered ; for my curiosity was so intense, that I ahnost 
forgot the causes for apprehension. It was not long before I 
heard the &miliar Indian inteijection, "hugh!"&oni my com- 
panion ; a proof that something had caught his eye, of a more 
than ordinarily exciting character. He pointed in the way I was 
to look, and there, indeed, I beheld one of those frightful instances 
of barbarous cruelty that the usages of savage warfare have 
sanctioned, as fax back as our histories extend, among the forest 
warriors of this continent. The tops of two saplings had been 
brouffht down near each other, by main force, the victim's hands 
attached firmly to upper branches of each, and the trees permitted 
to Bv back to their natural positions^ or as near them as the 
revolting means of junction would allow. I could scarce believe 
my senses, wben my sight first revealed the truth. But there 
bung the victim, suspended by his arms, at an elevation of at least 
ten or fifteen feet from the ea^h. I confess I sincerely hoped he 
was dead, and the motionless attitude of the body gave me reason 
to think it might be so. Still, tiie cries for " help," uttered wildly, 
hopelessly, in the midst of a vast and vacant forest, the groans 
extorted by sufiering, must have been his. He had probably been 
thus suspended and abandoned, while alive ! 

Even the Onondago could not restrain me, after I fully saw and 
understood the nature of the cruelty which had been exercised on 
the miserable victim who was tkus susnended directly before my 
eyes, and I broke out of the cover, ready, I am willingto confess, 
to pull trigger on the first hostile red*man I saw. Fortunately 
for mjrself, most probably, the place had long been deserted. As 
the back of the sufferer was towards me, I could not tell who he 
was ; but his dress was coarse, and of the description that belongs 
to the lowest class. Blood had flowed fireely from his head, and I 
made no doubt he had been scalped; though the height at which 
he hung, and the manner in which his head had fallen forward 
upon his breast, prevented me from ascertaining the fact at once, 
by the aid of sight. Thus mudi did I perceive, however, ere the 
Indian joined me. 

"Seel" said Susquesus, whose quick eye never let anything 
escape it long, " told you so ; Huron been here." 

As this was said, the Indian pointed significantly at the naked 
#kia, which was visible between the heavy, coarse shoes of the 
victim and the trousers he wore, when I discovered it was black. 
Moving quickly in front, so as to get a view of the face, I recog- 
nised the distorted features of Petrus, or Pete, Guert Ten Eyck's 
• negro. This man had been left with the surveyors, it will be 
remembered, and he had either fallen into the hands of his captors, 
while at the hut, engaged in his ordinary duties, or he had been 
met in the forest while going to, or coming from those he served, 
and had thus been treated. We never ascertaiaed the &ct8« 
BFhick remain in doubt to tliiA hour. 
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" Give me yonr tomabawk, Tmcklesa," I cried; as «oon as hOTror 
would permit me to speak, " liiat I may cut down this sapling, 
. and liberate the unfortunate creature ! '* 

"No good — ^better so," answered the Indian. '*Bear — ^wolf 
can't get him, now. Let blade-skin hanc— good as bury — ^no safe 
stay here long. Look round and count Huron, then go." 

"Look round and count the Hurons," I thought to myself; 
" and in what manner is this to be done P" ' "By this time, however, 
it was sufficiently light to see footprints, if any there were, and 
the Onondago set about examining such traces of what had passed 
at that terrible spot, as might be intelligible to one of his 
experience. 

At the foot of a huge oak that grew a few yards from the fatal 
saplings, we found the two wooden, covered pails, in which We 
knew Pete had been accustomed to carry food to Mr. Traverse 
and the chain-bearers. They were empty, but whether the pro- 
visions they unquestionably had ccmtained fell to the share of those 
for whom they were intended, or to that of the captors, we never 
learned. No traces of bones, potato-skins, or other fragments were 
discovered; and, if UieHurons nad seized the provisions, they doubt- 
less transferred them to their own repositories, without stopping 
to eat. Susquesus detected proof that the victim had been seated 
at the foot of Hie oak, and that he had been seized at that spot. 
There were the marks of many feet there, and some proofs of a 
slight scufBe. Blood, too, was to be traced on the leaves, from 
the foot of the oak, to the place where poor Pete was suspended ; 
a proof that he had been hurt, previously to beinc abandoned to 
his cruel fate. But the point of most interest with Trackless was 
to ascertain the number of our foes. This might be done, in some 
measure, according to his view of the matter, by means of the foot- 
prints. There was no want of such signs, the leaves being much 
disturbed in places, though after a short but anxious search, my 
companion thought it wisest to repair to the hut, lest those it con- 
tained might be surprised in their sleep. He gave me to under- 
stand that the enemy did not appear to be numerous at that spot, 
three or four at most, though it was quite possible, nay highly 
probable, that they had separated, and that their whole force was 
not present at this miserable scene. 

It was broad daylight when we came in sight of the hut again, 
and I perceived Jaap was up and busy with his pots and kettles 
near the soring. No one else was visible, and we inferred that 
Guert and Dirck were still gd. their pallets. We took a long 
and distr»istful survey of the forest around the cabin, from the 
height where we stood, ere we ventured to approach it any nearer. 
Discoveringno signs of danger, and the forest being quite clear of un- 
derbrush or cover of any sort, large trees excepted, for some distance 
from the hut, we then advanced without apprehension. This open 
character of the woods near our dweUing was felt to be a rery 
favourable circumstance, rendering it impossiWe for an enemy ^ 
get very near us Iry daylight without being seen. 

Sure enough I K)nna my two friends fast asleep, and certainly 
moeh exposed. When aioused and told all that had oceunedto 
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me and €biB Indiaai, their surprise was grreat, nor was their honor 
less. Jaap, who, missing ns on rising, supposed we had gone in 
pursuit of game, had followed us into the hut, and heard my com- 
munications. His indignation was great at the idea of one of his 
own colour being thus treated, and I heard him vowing ven- 
geance between ms set teeth, in terms that were bj no means 
measured. 

"By St Nicholas!" exclaimed Guert, who had now finished 
dressing, and who accompanied me out into the open air, " my 
poor feUow shall be revenged, if the ride will do it ! Scalped, too, 
do you say. Corny P" 

"As far as we could ascertain, suspended as he was from the 
tree. But scalped he must be, as an Indian never penrnts a dead 
captive to escape this mutilation." 

And you have been out in the forest three hours you tellme, 
Corny P You and Trackless P" 

" About that time I should judge. The heart must have been 
of stone that could resist those cries !" 

"I do not blame you, Littlepage, though it would have been 
kinder and wiser had you taken your friends with you. We must 
stick together in future, let what may happen. Poor PetrusI I 
wonder JDoortie should have hinted nothing of that nigger's ikte !" 

We then held a lon^ consultation on the subject of our mode of 
proceeding next. It is unnecessary to dwell on this ccmferenee, 
as its conclusions will be seen in the events of the narrative ; but it 
was brought to a close by a very sudden interruption, and that was 
the sound of an axe in the forest. The blows came in the direc- 
tion of the scene of Pete's murder, and we had collected our rifles, 
and were preparing to move towards the suspected point, when we 
saw Jaap staggeringalong, coming to the hut, beneath the load of 
his Mend's body. The fellow had stolen away, unseen, on this 
pious duty, and had executed it with success. In a minute or two 
he reached the spring and began to wash away the revolting re- 
mains of the massacre from the head of the Huron's victim. 

We now ascertained that poor Pete had been badly cut by knives 
as well as scalped, and suspended in the manner related. Both 
arms appearea to be dislocated, and the only relief to our fe^ings 
was in the hope that an attempt to inflict so much suffering must 
have soon defeated itself. Guert, in particular, expressed his hope 
that such was the case, though the awful soimds of the past night 
were still too fresh in my ears to enable me to believe all I could 
wish on that subject. A grave was dug and we buried the body 
at once, rolling a large lo^ or two on the spot, in order to prevent 
wild beEUBts from disinterring it. Jaap worked hard in the per- 
formance of these rites, and Guert Ten Eyck actually repeated the 
Lord's j^Yayer and the Cre^d over the grave, when the body was 
placed in i^. with a fervour and earnestness that a little surprised 
ma. 

"He was but a nigger, Corny, it is true," said the Albanian, a 
JitUe apologetically perhaps, af^er all was over, " but he was a very 
jPyy nigger, in the first place ; then he had a soul, as well as a 
^nutemaa— Pete had his merits, as well as a Tominie, and I trust 
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ihey will not be forgotten in the last great account. He was an 
excellent cook, as you must have seen, and I never knew a niprger 
that had more of tne dog-like fidelity to his master. The felfow 
never got into a frolic without coming honestly to ask leave ; 
though, to be sure, I was not a hard master, in these particulars, 
on reasonable occasions." 

We next ate our breakfasts, with as much appetite as we could. 
Shouldering our packs, and placing all around and in the hut as 
much as possible m the condition in which we had found the place, 
we then commenced our march, Susquesus leading, as usual. We 
went in quest of the surveyors, who were supposed to be in the 
80uth*east comer of the Patent, employed as usual, and i^orant 
of all that had passed. At first we had thought of discharging our 
rifles, as signals to bring them in ; but these signals might apprise 
our enemies as well as our friends of our presence, and the distance 
was too great, moreover, to render it probable the reports could be 
beard by those for whom alone they would be intended. 

The route we took was determined by our general knowledge of 
the quarter of the Patent in which the surveyors ought now to be, 
as well as by the direction in which the body of Pete had been 
found. The poor fellow was certainly either goinp to, or coming 
from the party, and being in constant communication with them, 
he doubtless knew where they were at work. Then the difierent 
tr^ of the surveyors were easilv enough found by Trackless, and 
he told us diat the most recent led ofi'in tke direction I have named. 
Towards the south-east, therefore, we held our way, marching, as 
before, in Indian file; the Onondago leading, and the negro 
bringing up the rear. 

CHAPTEE XXVI. 

«* 'Tifl too horrible ? 
The wearieat and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and impriaonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death." — Meamrefor Measure. 

Wb were not long in reaching the point of the Patent in which the 
surveyors had been at work, after which we could have but little 
difficulty in finding their present actual position. The marked 
trees were guides that told the whole story of their labours. For 
an hour and a half, however, we moved rapidly forward, Susquesus 
on the lead, silent, earnest, watchful, and 1 fear I must add, re- 
vengefid. Not a syllable had been uttered during the whole of 
that time, though our senses were keenlv on the alert ; and we 
avoided everything like a cover that might conceal an ambush. 
Suddeidy the Indian halted ; at the next mstant he was behind a 
tree. Each of us imitated him, quick as thought, for this was our 
previoiis trainiug in the event of encountering an enemy; and 
we all well knew the importance of a cover in forest warfare. StiU 
no foe could be seen. After examining around us in every direc- 
tion, for a minute or two, and finding the woods vacant and silent 
as ever, Guert and! quitted our own trees, and joined the Track- 
less, at the foot of his ovni huge pine. 



" Why tlus SnsgiiesiisP" demanded the Albanian, sborply ; for 
lie beean to snapect a little acting, got up to magnify tlie Indian's 
nsefnmess; "bere is neither pale-faoe nor red-skin. Have done 
frith this folly, and let ns go forward." 

" No good — warrior been here; p'rhaps gone, p'rhaps no ; soon 
gee. Open eye, and look." 

As a gesture accompanied this speech, we did look again, and 
this time in the right direction. At the distance of a hundred 
yards from us was a chestnut, that might be seen from its roots to 
its branches. On the ground, partly concealed by the tree, and 
partly exposed, was the leg of a man, placed as the limb would be 
apt to lie on the sup^position that its owner lay on his back, asleep. 
It showed a moccasin, and the usual legging of an Indian ; but the 
thigh and all the rest of the frame was concealed. The quick eye 
of the Onotndago had caught this small object, even at that distance, 
eomprehended it at a glance, when he instantly sought a cover, as 
described. Ghiert and I had some difficulty at first, even after it 
was pointed out to us, in recognising this object ; but it soon bc- 
, came distinct and intelligible. 

"Is that a red-skin's leg?" asked Gruert, droppmg the muzzle 
. of his rifle, as if about to ^ his skill on it. 

" Don't know," answered the Indian ; " got leggin, got moccasin; 
can't see colour. Look most pale-face ; leg big." 

What there was to enable one, at that distance, to distingaish 

between the leg of a white man and the leg of an Indian, at first 

. greatly exceeded our means of conjecturing ; but the Onondago 

explained it, when asked, in his own usual sententious manner, by 

saying : 

"Toe turn out— Injin turn in— no like at all. Pale-face big; 
Injmi no very big." 

The first was true enough in walking, and it did seem probable 
that the difference might exist in sleep. Guert now declared there 
was no use in hesitating any longer ; if asleep, he would approach 
the chestnut cautiously, and capture the stranger, if an Indian, 
before he could rise ; and if a white man, it must be some one be- 
longing to our own set, who was taking a nap, probably, aft<?ra 
fatiguing march. Susquesus must have satisned himself by this 
time that there was no unmediate danger ; for merely sayincr, "all 
go together," he quitted the cover, and led down towards the 
• chestnut with a rapid but noiseless step. As we moved in a body, 
aU &ve of us reached the tree at the same instant, where we found 
Sam, one of our own hunters, and whom we supposed to be with 
Mr. Traverse, stretched on his back, dead; with a wound in his 
breast that had been inflicted by a knife. He, too, had been 
scalped ! The looks we exchanged said all that could be said on 
the subject of the gravity of this new discovery. Susquesus alone 
was undisturbed ; I* rather think he expected what he found. 
After examining the body, he seemed satisfied, simply saying, 
•"kill last night." 

That poor Sam had been dead several hours was pretty certain, 

•and the eireumstance removed all apprehension of any immediato 

danger from his destroyers/ The ruthless warriorB of the wood* 
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geldom yemamed lon^ near the spot they had deiolaied, but passed 
on, like the tornado, or the tempest. Guert, who was ever prompt 
when aDything was to be done, pointed to a naticral hollow in the 
earth ; one of those cavities that are so common in the forest, and 
which are nsnally attributed to the nptoming of trees in remote 
ages, and suggested that we should use it as a grave. The body 
was accordinglv laid in the hole, and we covered it in the best 
manner we could; succeeding in placing over it something like. a 
foot deep of light loam, together with several flat stones, rolling 
logs on all, as we had done at the grave of Pete. By this time 
Guert*s feelings were so thoroughly aroused, that,, in addition to 
the prayer and the creed, wluch he again repeated in a very 
decorous and devoi^t manner, he concluded the whole ceremony by 
a brief address. Nor was Guert anything but serious in what he 
did or said on either of these solemn occasions ; his words, like his 
acts, being purely the impulses of a simple mind, which possesses 
longings after devotion and scriptural truths, without Knowing 
exactly how to exjwess them ; and this, moreover, in spite of the 
mere animal propensities and gay habits of his physical conforma- 
tion, and constitutional tendencies. 

" Deat*, my frients," said Guert, most seriously, becoming Dutch, 
as usual, as he became interested ; '' Deaf is^ a sutten visiter. He 
comes hke a t'ief in the night, as you must all have often he'rt 
the Tominie say : and happy is he whose loins are girtet, and. whose 
lamp is trimmed. Such, I trust, is the case with each of you ; for 
it is not to be concealet that we are likely to have serious work 
before us. Here have been Injins, beyont a question ; and thrv 
are Injins, too, that are out on the war-path, in search of English 
scalps; or, what is of equal importance to Mr. Pollock, and 
myself, Dutch scalps in the pargain; which makes it so much 
the more necessary for every man to be on his guart, and to stant 
tip to his work, when it may come, as the puU-tog stants up to the 
ox. Got foroit t'at I should preach revenge over t*e ^ave 6f a 
frient ; but the soltier fights none the worse for knowmg t'at he 
has peen injnret in his feelin's, as has certainly peen the case with 
ourselves. Perhaps I ought to say a wort in behalf of the teat, 
as this is the last, and only time, that ^ feUow-creature wiU ever 
have occasion to speak of "him. Sam was an excellent hanter, as 
his worst enemy must allow: and now he is gone, few petter 
remain pehint. He had one weakness, which, stanting over his 
grave, an honest man ought not to try to conceal ; he dit love 
Bquor: put, in this, he was not alone. Nevertheless, he was 
honest ; and his wort might pass where manv a man's x>ont would 
be wort'less ; and I leave him in the merciful hants of his Creator. 
My Orients, I haf but httle more to say, and that is this — ^that life 
is uncertain, and deaf is sure. Samuel has gone before us, only a 
little while ; and may we all be equally preparet to meet our great 
account. Amen.** 

Did any one smile at this address! Far from it! Singular, 
disconnected, and unsophisticated as it may seem to certain per- 
sons, it had one great merit that is not always discernible in the 
speeches of those who officiate at the most elaborate funeral rites* 
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Guert was sincere, thougli he miglit not be eiliher logical or Yeigr 
clear. This was apparent in his countenance, his voice, his whole 
manner. For myself, I will allow, I saw nothing particularly out 
of place in this address at the time, nor do I now regard it as 
cither irreverent or unseasonable. We left the grave of the 
hunter, in the depths of that interminable forest, as the ship 
passes away from the spot on the ocean where she has droppd 
her dead. At some future day, perhaps, the ploughshare may 
turn up the bones, and the husbandman ruminate on the probabfo 
fate of the lonely man, whose remains will then again be Drought 
to the light of day. As we left the spot, the Indiaji detained us a 
moment, to put us on our guard. . 

'* Huron do that," he said, meaningly. ""No see difierencej 
ch? Saw no hang up, like Pete." 

"That is true enough, Susquesus," Guert answered: Ibr Guert, 
by his age, his greater familiarity with the woods, his ,high 
courage and his personal prowess, had now assumed, unresistingly 
on our part, a sort of chieftainship over us. " Can you tell us the 
reason, nowever P" 

"Muss, you call him, back sore — ^that all. Know him well; 
don't love flog. No Injin love flog." ^ 

" And you think, then, Jaap's prisoner has had a hanflii^ this, 
and that the war-path is open to revenue as well as publiq service; 
that we are hunted less for our scalps than to put a plaister on the 
Huron 8 back?" 

" Sartain. T'ree canoe go by on lake — t'at Muss, you call him 
know him, well. He no want sleep till back get well. See how 
he use nigger! Hang him on tree — only kill pale-face and take 
away scalp." 

" Do you suppose that he made this diflerence in the treatment 
of his two captives, on account of the colour? That he was so 
cruel to Petrus because Jaap, another nigger, had flogged himP" 

" Sartain— just so. Back feel better jffter t'at. Good for back 
to hang nigger. Jaap see, some time." 

I wDl do my fellow the justice to say, that in the way of 
courage, few men were his equals. As I have said before, he on^ 
feared spooks, or Dutch ghosts ; for the awe he had of me was 
80 blended with love, as not to deserve the name of fear. In 
general, unless the weather happened to be cold, his face was of 
a deep, glistening black; comn-colour, as the boys sometimes 
called it ; l)ut, I observed, notwithstanding his nerve and his keen 
desire to be revenged for the eruel treatment bestowed on his 
companion and brother, that his skin now assumed a greyish hue, 
such as is seen only in hard frosts, as a rule, in the people of his 
race. It was evident that the Trackless* manner of speaking had 
produced an eflect ; and I have always thought the impression 
then made on Jaap was of inflnite service to us, by setting in 
motiwi, and keeping in lively activity, every faculty of his mind 
and body. I had a specimen of this, as we moved off, Jaap 
walking for some discance close at my heels, in order to make me 
the repository of his griefs and solicitude. 
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"I hopes, Masser Corny, sah," commenced the negro, "you 
doesn't t*mk anyt'ing of what dis here Injin sayP" 

"I think, Jaap, it will be necessary for you to keep your eyes 
open, and by no means to fall into the hands of your mend Muss» 
as you call him, or he may serve jou even worse than he served 
poor l*ete. I hope, too, this will be a warninc to you of the 
necessity of treatmg your prisoners kindly should you ever make 
another." 

"I don't t'ink, Masser Corny, you consider pretty much, sah. 
What good it do a nigger to captivate an Injin, if he let him go 
ac*in, and don't lick him little P Only Httle, Masser Corny. 
Ebbery t'ing so handy too, sah— rope all ready, back bare, and 
feelin* up, like, after such a time in takin* 'e varmint, sah !" 

"Well, Jaap, what is done, is done, and there is no use in 
regretting it in words. Of one thinff, however, you may be cer- 
tam, no'' mercy will be shown youy should this fellow. Muss, be 
actually out here on our heels, and should you be so unfortunate 
as to fall into his hands." 

The negro growled out his discontent, and I could see that his 
mind was made up to give stout battle, ere his wool should be 
disturbed by the laiife of a savage. A moment later he stepped 
aside, and respectfully permitted Dirck to take his proper place 
next to me in the line. We may have proceeded two miles from 
the spot where we had buried Sam, the hunter, when on rising a 
little hillock the Indian tossed his arm, the sign that a new dis- 
coverer was made. This time, however, the gesture was rather 
made in exultation than in horror. As he came to a dead halt at 
the same instant we all closed eagerly up, and got an early view 
of the cause of this exhibition of feeling. The ground fell awajr in 
a sort of swell for some distance in our front ; and the trees being 
all of the largest size and totally without underbrush, the place 
liad somewhat of the appearance of a vast forest edifice, to. which 
the canopy of leaves above formed the roof, and the stems of oaks, 
lindens, beeches and maples, might be supposed to be the columns 
that upheld it. Within this wide, gloomy, yet not unpleasant 
hall, a sombre light prevailed, Hke that which is cast through the 
casements of an edifice of the ancient style of architecture, ren- 
dering everything mellow and grave. A spring of sweet water 
pushed from a rock, and near it were seated in a circle Mr. Tra- 
verse and his two chain-bearers, seemingly taking their morning's 
meal, or rather rechning after it, with the pwl, platters and frag- 
xaents before them, like men reposing after appeasing their hunger, 
and passing a few minutes in idle talk. Tom, the second hunter 
and axe-man, lay asleep a Httle apart. 

" Here has been even no alarm, thank Grot," said Guert, cheer- 
fully, " and we are in time to let them know their danger. I will 
give the call ; it will sound sweetly to their ears ! " 

"No call," said Trackless, quickljr; "hollow no good, now. 
Soon ffet there, and tell him, in low voice." 

As this was clearly prudent, we pushed forward in a body, taking 
no pains, however, to conceal our approach, but making somewhat 



of a meWRzred tread with our footsteps. A strange aeosatio!! 
came over me as we adyanced, and I found that neither of the 
sttTveyors stirred I A suspicion of the dread truth foreed itself 
on mV mind ; but I can hardly say that the shock was any the 
less, when, on getting near, we saw by the pallid countenances, 
fixed, glassy eyes, and fallen jaws, that all our friends were dead. 
The savage ingenuity of Indians had propped the bodies in reclining 
positions, and thrown them into attitudes that had a horrible 
resemblance to the species of indulgence that I have just described. 

" Holy Heaven !" exclaimed Guert, dropping the butt of his 
rifle on the ground, "we are too late V* 

No one else spoke. On removing the capa it was found that 
each man had been scalped, and that all of those whom we had 
left a few days before, proud of their strength and instinct with 
life, had departed in spirit soon to be seen no more. Jumper, the 
other Indian, alone remained to be accounted for. Itifle-balk had 
been at work here, each of the four having being shot, Mr. Traverse 
in no less than three j^le^^es. I will coniess that a suspicion of the 
Oneida crossed my mind now for the first time, and I did not 
scruple to mention it to my companions, as soon as either of us 
had power to speak or listen.. 

' "No true," said Trackless, positively. " Jtmiper poor Injin— 
that so — ^love rum — ^no rascal to kill friend. Musohoeenak .warrior 
to do so. Just like him, No ; Jumper fool— love nunr— -no bad 
Injin." 

Where, then, was Jumper? He alone, of all whom we had left 
behind us, remained to be found. We made a long search for his 
body, but without any success. Susquesus examined the trails 
and the bodies, and gave it as his opinion that the surveyor and 
chain-bearers might have been killed about three or four hours ; 
and that the murderers, for such, in our eyes, they who had done 
the foul deed were to be accounted, had not been away from the 
place more than twenty minutes when we arrived. This might 
well have happened and we not hear the rifles, as the distance from 
the hut was several miles, and two hours before we must have been 
not far from the place where we had passed the night. Tb&t the 
attack occurred after daylight was reasonably certain, and as Pete 
was surely seized while alive, some intelligence might have been 
obtsdned from him that directed the savages to the point where 
the outlying party would probably be expecting him. Neverthe- 
less, this was pretty much conjecture, and we never knew which 
victim fell first, or whether the negro was taken at all near the spot 
where he was gibbeted. The infernal cruelty of his conquerers 
may have kept him as a prisoner for some time before the final 
catastrophe, and caused them to carry him about with them as a 
captive, in order to subject the wretch to as much miseiy as pos- 
sible, for, as Susquesus said, Muss' " baoTc very sore." 

. We buried poor 'Traverse and his chain-bearers, near the spring, 
using one of the same natural hollows in the earth as that in whidi 
we had interred the hunter. On a search, it was ascertained that 
their arms and ammunition had been carried off, and that the 
pockets of the dead men had been rifled. The American Indian ia 
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B^omatliief, in the ordinary sense of the term, hut he treats * 
the property of those whom he slays as his own. In this particu- 
lar he does not differ materialljr from the civilized soldier, I be- 
lieve, plunder being nsaally considered as a legitimate benefit of 
war. The Huions had laid their hands on the compass and chains, 
for we could discover neither; but they had left the field-book and 
notes of Traverse, as things that to them were useless. On this 
occasion Guert made no attempts at morals or eloquence. The 
shook had disqualified us all for an3?i;hing of the sort, and we dis- 
charged our duties with the earnest dilig^ice and grave thoug:ht- 
fulnesB of men who did not know but the next moment might bring 
themselves into the midst of a scene of deadly strife. We worked 
hard, and a little hastily, and were soon ready to depart. It was 
determined, on a hurried consultation, to foUow the trail of the 
Suronfi, aa the most certain method of surprising them, on the 
one hand, and of preventing them from surprising us, on the other. 
The Indian would have no diffi£;ulty in pursuing the very obvious 
trail that was left, and which bore all the proofs of having been 
left by a dozen men. 

The reader who is unacquainted with the usages of the American 
savage, is not to suppose that this party had moved through the 
forest in a disorderly group, regardless of the nature of the vestigea 
of their passage left beliind them. The native warrior never does 
that ; usually ne marches in a line of single files, which has ob- 
tained the name of Indian file with us ; and, whenever there are 
strong reasons for concealing his numbers, it is his practice for 
each succeeding man to follow, as nearly as possible, m the foot- 
steps of the warrior who precedes him, thereby rendering a com- 
putation difficult, if not impossible. In this manner our foes had 
evidently marched ; but Susquesus, who had been busy examining 
the marks around the spring the whole time we were occupied in 
burying the dead, gave it as his opinion that our enemies could not 
number le% than a dozen warriors. This was not very pleasing 
intelligence, since it would render success in a conflict next to 
hopel^Sk So, at least, I viewed the matter, though Guert saw 
thmgs differently. This highly intrepid man could not find it in 
his heart to abandon the idea- of driving foes so ruthless out of the 
country ; and I do beheve he would have faced a hundred savages 
at once when we quitted the spring. 

The Onondago had no difficidty in following the trail, which led 
Tifl, at first, for some distance in a line towards Savensnest, then 
made a sudden inclination in the direction of the hut. It waa 
probably owing to this circuit, and want of settled purpose in the- 
Hurons, that we did not encounter them on our advance towards 
tho ** bloody spring," as the spot where< Traverse was slain has 
been subsequently called. 

It was not long ere we found ourselves quite near our own 
tndl, though, perhaps fortunately for us, we did not actually siaike 
it. Had our movement been discovered, doubtless the enemy 
would have got into our rear, a position in which Indians are 
always most formidable. As it was, however, we possessed that^ 
greai-advantage joxaselves, and pursued our way wiUi so much ib»' 
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Tou this note. Mr. Bulstrodo sent an express yesterday, wlio ^ 
beaier of the sad tidings from Ticonderoga. He also announced 
his own approach, and ^'e expect him in a norse-litterthis erening. 
Ileports are flying about the settlement that sarages hare been 
seen in our own woods. I endeavour to hope that this is only one 
of those idle rumours of which we have had so many lately. My 
father, however, is taking all necessary precautions, and he desires 
me to urge on pou the necessity of collecting all your partVr 
should you be againatMooseridge, and of joining us without delay • 
We have heard of your safety and gallant conduct through the 
man sent forward by Mr. BuLstrode, his master having heard of 
you all, safe in a canoe on the lake th& night after the battle, 
through a Mr. Lee, a gentleman of great eccentricity of character, 
though, it is said, of much talent, with whom papa happrais to be 
acquainted. I trust this note will find you at your hut, and that 
we shall see you all with the least possible delay. — Annekb." 

This, certainly, was not a note to appease the longings of a lover ? 
though I had infinite gratification in seeing the pretty charactns 
that had been traced by Anne Mordaunt's hand, and of kissing 
the page over which that hand miist have passed. But there was 
a postscript, the part of a letter in which a woman is said always 
to give the clearest insight into her true thoughts. It was in these 
words, viz : — 

" I see that I have underscored the * me,' where I speak of 
papa's desire that J should write to you, in preference to another. 
We have gone through one dreadnd scene, in company, and, I 
confess. Corny, I should feel far happier, if another is to occur, 
that ywi, and yowrsy should be with us, here, behind the defences 
of this house, than exposed, as you otherwise might be, in the 
forest. Come to us, then, I r^eat, with the least possible delay/' 

This postscript afforded me £ar more satisfaction than the body 
of the note ; and I was quite as ready to oomple with Anneke s 
request, as the dear girl, herself, could be to urge it. Guert's 
letter was as follows : — 

*'Mr. Mordaunt has commanded Anneke and myself to write 
to those of your party with whom he fancies each has the most 
influence, to ur^eyou to come to Bav^iesnest as speedily as possible. 
We have received most melancholy news ; and a panic prevails 
among the poor people of this settlement. We learn that Mr. 
Bulstrode, accompanied by Mr. Worden, is within a few hours' 
journey of us, and the families of the vicinity are coming to us, 
frightened and weeping. I do not know that I feel much alarmed, 
myself, my great dependence is on a merciM Providence; but 
the dread Being on whom I rely works through human agents^ 
and I know of none in whom I can place more confidence than on 
Guert Ten Eyck. Maby Wallace." 

" By St. !Nicholas1 Corny, these are such summonses as a man 

never hesitates about obeying," cried Guert, rising, and beginning 

to replace his knapsack. " By using great diligence, we may veach 

. the Nest yet before the famuv goes to bed, and make not only 

Ihem, but ourselves, so much the more comfortable and secure." 

•Guert had a williBg auditor m xne, aor was Diick at all back- 
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ward about complying. The letters certainlj mncli qoiokened QW 
impulses, though, in fact, there remained nothing else to do; 
unless, indeed, we intended to he out, exposed to all the risks of a 
vindictive and savage warfare. Dirck's letter was from Herman 
Mordaunt, and it told the truth in plainer language than it had 
been related by either of the ladies. Here it is. 

" Dear Dikck, — The savages are certainly approaching us, my 
young kinsman, and it is for the good of us all to unite our forces. 
Come in, for God's sake, with your whole party, as speedily as 
possible. I have had scouts out, and they have all come in with 
reports that the signs of trails in the forest abound. I expect 
at least a hundred waniors will be upon us by to-morrow, and 
am making my preparations accordingly. In approaching the 
Kest, I would advise you to enter the ravine north of the house, 
and to keep within its cover until you get to its southern termma- 
tion. This will bring you within a hundred rods of the gate, and 
^•eatly increase your chances of entering, should we happen to bo 
invested when you get here. God bless you, dear Pirck, and 
guide you all safely to your friends. 

** Herman Mobdaunt. 

"Barensnest, July 11th, 1768." 

Guort and I read this letter hastily before we commenced our 
march. Then, abandoning the hut and all it contained to the 
mercy of any one who might pass that way, we set off for our 
point of destination on a quick stiep, carrying little besides our 
arms, ammunition, and the food that was necessary to assure our 
strength. As before Trackless led, keeping the Jumper a Uttle on 
his flank, the danger of encountering foes being now considered to 
be greatly increased. It was true we were still in the rear of the 
party that had committed the deeds at Mooserid^e; but the 
Onondago no longer followed its trail, pursuing a difierent course 
or one that led directly to his object. 



CHAPTER l[XVn. 

** My father bad a daughter lor'd a man. 
As it misht be, perhaps, were I a woxaan, 
I shooldyour lordship."— Fwto. 

As the reader must, by this time, have a pretty accurate idea of 
our manner of marching in the wilderness, I shall not dwell on 
this part of our proceedings any longer. On we went, and at a 
rapid rate, the guide haying abandoned the common route, which 
had got to be a pretty visible trail, and taking another on which, 
as it appeared to me, he had no other clue than an instinct. Guert 
had told Susquesus of the ravine, and how desirable it was to 
reach it, getting for an answer a quiet nod of the head, and a low 

f' iculation . It was understood, however, that we were tb approach 
erman Mordaunt's fortress by that avenue. 
It waa past the turn of the d^ when we quitted Mooseridge, 
and none of us hoped to reach iRavensnest before dark. It fell 
out as we expected, night drawing its veil over the scene about 
ludfan hour before the Trackless plunged, ii^to the iM>rth«ni» ^ar 
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forest-end of the ravine. Thus far, we liad got no evidence what* 
ever of the proximity of foes. Our march had been silent, rapid, 
and watchral, but it proved to be i)erfectty undisturbed. We 
Imew, however, that the critical portion of it was still before us; 
and just as the sun set, we had made a halt, in order to look to our 
arms. It may now be well to say a word or two on the subject of 
the position of Herman Mordaunt's '^ garrison," as well as of the 
adjacent settlement. I call Ravensnest the " garrison," for that 
is the word which New York custom has long applied to the for- 
tress itself, as well as those who defend it. Some critics pretend 
there is authority to justify the practice, and I sec by the dic- 
tionaries that they are not entirely in the wrong. 

The Nest stood quite half a mile from the nearest point of the 
forest, a belt of trees that fringed the margin, and which filled the 
cavity of the ravine, excepted. Near it, and in plain sight, was 
the heart of the settlement itself, which extended in an east and 
west direction, fully four miles. This area, however, was cleared 
only in a settlement fashion, having patches of virgin forest scat- 
tered pretty profuselv over its surface. The mill-lot, as Jason's 
purchase was termed, lay at the most distant extremity of the 
view, but as yet the axe had not been applied to it. I had re- 
marked in my last visit to the place, that, standing before Herman 
Mordaunt's door, something fike a dozen log cabins were to be 
•een at a time in different parts of the settlement, and that this 
number might have been increased to twenty, by varying the ob- 
server's position. Of course, the whole of the open space was 
more or less disfigured by stumps, dead and girdled trees, charred 
stubs, log-heaps, brush, and all the other unseemly accompani- 
ments of the mrst eight or ten years of the existence of a new set- 
tlement. This period, in the history of a country, may be likened 
to the hobbledehoy condition in ourselves, when we have lost the 
graces of childhood, without having attained the finished forms 
of men. 

Herman Mordaunt's settlement would have been thought a 
strong coimtry, in one sense, for a field fight, had there been men 
enough to contend with a hostile party of any force. But I had 
heard him say that he had but about seventeen rifles and muskets 
that could be in the least relied on, inasmuch as some of his 
people were Europeans, and had no knowledge of fire-arms, while 
expenence had shown that others, on the occurrence of an alarm, 
invariably fled to the woods with their families, instead of rallying 
around the settlement colours. Here and there a sturdy feUow, 
however, would bar himself in, with a determination to go for the 
whole, under his own bark roof; and, occasionally, defences were 
made that would do credit to a hero. It should be apparent to 
those who have any accurate notion of savage warfare, that the 
ravine, being as it was, the only wooded spot near Herman Mor- 
daunt's fortress, would be the place of aU others most likely to 
contain an enemy who made his approaches against a garrison by 
means of natural facilities alone. We were aware of this, and 
iiert, who took an active command among us as we drew near 
Unger, issued his commands for eveiy man to be on the al«rt» 
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in order tliat there might be no confusion. We were instrucied 
as to the manner of proceeding the moment an alarm was given ; 
and Guert, who was a capital mimic, had previously taught va 
several calls and rallying signals, all of which were ^ood imitations 
of the cries of different tenants of the woods, prmcipally biid&. 
These signals had their origin with the red-man, who often re- 
sorted to them, and were said to be more successfully practised by 
our own hunters and riflemen than even by those with whom they 
originated. 

On entering the ravine, the order of our march was changed. 
While Susquesus and Jumper were still kept in advance, Gueri, 
Dirck, Jaap, and mjrself, moved abreast, and q[uite close tog:ether. 
The density of the foliage, and the deep obscurity that prevailed in 
the bottom of this dell-nke hollow, rendered this precaution neces- 
sary. It soon became so dark, indeed, that our only guide, was the 
brook that pirgled along the bottom of the ravine, and which we 
knew issuea into the open ground at its termination, to join a small 
river that meandered through some natural meadows to ihe west- 
ward of tlie Nest, but which, in the language of the oounhy, wa« 
called a "creek." This abuse of good old English words, lam 
sorry to say, is getting to be only too common among us ; yet, I 
have heard Americans boast that we speak the language bett^ 
than the mother country ! That we have no class among us that 
uses ah unintelligible dialect, like that of Lancashire or York- 
shire, is true enough; and that we have fewer persons who use 
decided vulgarisms, in the way of false grammar, thsoi is the case 
in England, may be also accurate ; but, it might be well for us to 
correct a great many faults into which we have certainly fallen, 
before we declaim with so much confidence about the puri^ of our 
English*. To return to the ravine. 

We had gone so far in the hollow, dark dell, as to have reached 
a point where the faint light of the open ground and the stars in 
the firmament became visible to us, when we suddenly found our- 
selves alongside of the Trackless and Jumper. These Indians 
had halted ; for their quick, jealous, eagle-luce glances had de- 
tected the signs of enemies. Nor was this discovery very difficult 
to make, though some pains had actually been taken to conceal 
what was going on in our front. A party of some forty savages 
eveiy man of whom was in his war-pamt, had lighted a fire 
beneath a shelving rock, and were gathered around it at supper. 
The fire had already done its dut;^, and was now merely smoul- 
dering, throwing a faint, flickering light on the dark, fierce 
features of the group that was clustered round. W« might have 

♦ It is northern American to call a small "lake" a "pond," a small "riTOr" a 
•' creek," even though it should be an " outlet" instead of an " inlet," &c. fto. It » 
s more difficult thing than is commonly supposed to make two sreait nations, each oC 
which is disposed to innovate, speak the same language witfi predae umformify. 
The Manhattanese, who have probably fewer of the pecufiaritiee of the inhabitants of 
a capital than the population of any other town in the world of four hundred thousand 
souls, the consequences of a rapid growth and of a people who have oome principally 
from the country, are much addicted to introducing new signiiloatioos n>r words, 
which arise from their own provincial habits. In Manhattanese parlance, for instaoee^ 
• «< square" is a "park/' or even a "garden" is a "park." A promenade on fha 
water is a "battery 1" it is a pit¥ that, in this humour for ohsafB, they hsve Mt 
tbooghtofalteringtheeomplexsaaimitatiTenaineoftlMiirt 
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apxnoaehed the spot in any other direction, without seem^ the 
danger in time to avoid it ; bnt a kind Providence had carried the 
t\ro Indians directly to a point where the dying embers imme- 
diately oanght their attention, and where they halted as has been 
said. I do not think we were more than forty yards from this 
fearfid band of savages when they first met my eye ; and, hardened 
as I had certainly somewhat beeome, by the service and scenes I 
had so latelv gone throngh, I will comess that my blood was a 
little chilled at the sight. 

Our conference was in whispers: There we stood, huddled 
together beneath a huge oak, the shade of which rendered the 
-wkness that formed our only safeguard so much the more intense. 
So close were we, in fact, tnat even Jaap's body was in absolute 
contact with my own. Susquesus proposed making a d4tour, by 
cfossing the brook, which, fortunately, tumbled down some 
rocks at this point, making a very favourable noise, and thus pass 
our enemies, who would not probably end their meal until we 
had time to reach the " garrison." To this Guert applied his veto. 
He was of opinion, and 1 have always thought it was the decision 
of a man bom to be a soldier, that we were exactly in the position 
we might desire to occupy, in order to be of great service to the 
family, and to strike the enemy with a panic. By attacking^ we 
should certainly siu-prise the i)arty in our front, and might make 
such an impression as would induce them to abandon the settle- 
ment. Bofli Dirck and myself coincided in this opinion, which 
even received the support of Jaap's voice. 

"Yes, sah! yes, Masser Corny, now *e time to wengeance poor 
Pete !" he muttered, and that rather louder than was thought 
quite prudent. 

As soon as the Trackless found how things were* going, he and 
Jumper prepared for the conflict as coolly as any of us. Our 
awan^ements were very simple, and were soon made. We were 
to debver a single fire from the spot where we stood, shout, and 
charge with the kiiife and tomahawk. No time was to be wasted, 
however; and, instead of remaining near the light, small as it was, 
vre were to push for the mouth of the ravine, and thence make 
the best of our way, singly or in company, as chance should offer, 
to the gate of E-avensnest. In a moment we were in open files, 
andhacl our orders. 
• "Eemomber Traverse !" said Guert, sternly; "remember poor 
Sam, and ail our murteret frients !" 

The reader knows that Guert was apt to be very Dutch when 
much excited. We did remember the dead ; and I have often. 
thought, but never knew precisely, that each of us sacrificed a 
victim to the manes of our lost companions on that stern occasion. 
Our rifles rang, or cracked would be the tetter word, almost 
simultaneously ; a yell arose from the savages around the fire ; 
our own shouts mingled with that yell, and forwaad we went, 
endeavouring to make our numbers appear as if we were a hundred. 

One retains but very indistinct notions of a charge like that, 

'*tde as it was, in the dark, beyond its general charaoteristios. 

swept dbeotly. among the shun afid wounded, and I heud 



Jaapddfllakgoneor two awful blows on 1;li0l)odieff: but no one 
opposed tu; A moment after we had passed the smouldering 
fife, three or four shot were discharged at us, but there was no 
sign of their telling on any of our party^ The distance from tiie 
fire to the month of the ravine might have been a hundred yards ; 
and the external light, or lesser darkness may be a better ex- 
pression, served us for a guide. Thither we pushed, faest as we 
could, though by no means in compact order. 

For this part of the affair I can only speak for myself. I saw 
men moving swiftly amone the trees, and I supposed them to be 
my compamons ; bat we had become separated, it being under- 
stood that each man was now to shif^ for himself. As our rifles 
were diaeharged, and Ihere was no time to reload them, there was 
little use, indeed, in any halt. Perceiving this I did not issue from 
the rftvine at the brook, but clinging more to its side, left it at a 
little height above the level of the aajacent ^lain. Here I paused 
to load, the cover being good, and the position eveiy wav favour- 
able. While thus employed I found time to look around me, and 
to ascertain the situation of things in the settlement, so far as the 
honr and the obscurity would permit. 

The plain was ghmmering with the remains of a dozen large 
fires, :ne ruins of so many log-houses- and bams. Their light 
amouitedtono more than to render the darkness of the night 
distinctly visible, and to afford some small clues to the extent of 
the ravages that had been already committed. The house of 
Eavemnest, however, was untoudiied. There it stood, looking 
dark snd gloomy ; for, having no external windows, no other Ught 
was tc be seen than a single candle, that was probably placed in a 
loophole as a signal. Profound stillness reigned in and around 
the building, producing a species of mystery that was, in itself, 
under such circumstances, an element of force. There was not 
light enough to distinguish objects at any distance, and, having 
reloaded my rifle, I thought it wisest to make the best of my way 
tc the gate. At that moment the stillness in my rear seemed to 
possess something affirmatively fearful about it. It was certainly 
a somewhat hazaraous thing to break cover at such a moment and 
mder such circumstances ; but it was absolutely necessary to 
ircur its risks. My first leap carried me half-way down the de- 
cEvity, and I was soon on the level land. In my front were two 
men, one of whom seemed to me to be in the grasp of the other. 
As they were movingjthough slowly, in the direction of the house, 
I ventured to ask, "who goes there?" 

" Oh, Corny, my lad, is that youP" answered Guert. " Grod be 
praised ! yon seem unhurt, and are just in time to help me along 
with this Huron, on whom I blundered in the dark, and have dis- 
armed and captured. Give him a kick or a push if you please; 
for the fellow nolds back like a hog." 

I had too much knowledge of Indian vindictiveness, however, 
to adopt tlfe means recommended ; but seizing the captive by one 
arm, while Guert held the other, we ran hun up to the ahatUa 
that covered thegate of the " garrison," with very little difficulty. | 
Here we found Herman Moroaunt and a dozen of his people, all j 
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armed, ready to receive ub. They were in expectation of our ap- 
pearance, both, on account of the hour, and on account of tHe 
clamour in the ravine, which had been distinctly heard at the 
house. In less than a minute everybody was in, safe and un- 
harmed. The fact was that our attack had been so sudden as to 
sweep everything before it, and the enemy had not time to recover 
from nis panic before we were all snugly housed. Once within 
the gate of Bavensnest we ran no risks, beyond those which were 
common to all such log fortresses in the warfare of the wilderness. 

It would not be easy for a pen as unskilful as mine to portny 
the change from the gloom of the ravine, the short but bloody as- 
sault, the shouts, the rush, and the retreat of the outer world to 
the scene of domestic security we found within the Nest, em- 
bellished, as was the last, by woman's loveliness and traces, md, 
in many respects, by woman's elegance. Anneke and her fnend 
received us in a bright, cheerful, comfortable apartment, thatwas 
rendered so much the more attractive by their tears and 'Jieir 
smiles, neither of which were spared. I could see that both had 
been dreadfully agitated ;' but joy restored their colour, and 
brought back the smiles to their sweet faces. The situation cf the 
place was such, perhaps, as to render cheerfulness neither .very 
lasting nor very lively. Such, in a measure, was the characler of 
the reception we now received, together with a thousand tlanks 
for having so promptly answered their letters in person. The dear 
creatures had the ingenuity not to seem to ascribe that prompt 
obedience to their own requests, which we had manifested, t^ any 
care for ourselves, but solely to a wish to oblige and protect liem. 
The reader will understand that all explanations still remaiiBd to 
be made on both sides. These soon came, however, facts pressing 
themselves on the attention at such times with a weight tlat is 
irresistible. The ice was broken by Herman Mordaunt's entering 
the room, and speaking to us, like one who felt that a great omif- 
sion had been made. 

"We had closed the gate, and set the look-out at the loop* 
agaiD," he said, " before 1 ascertained that all your party is not 
here. I see nothing of Traverse and his chain-bearers, nor of San 
or Tom, your hunters ! Surely, they are not left behind in thi 
forest?" 

Neither of us three spoke. Our looks must have told the sai 
story, for Herman Mordaunt seemed to understand us on th> 
instant. 

" No !" he exclaimed ; " Can it be possible P Not all, surely I" 

" Ally Mr. Mordaunt—even to my poor slave, Petrus," answered 
Guert, solemnly. " They were set upon while dispersed, I sup- 
pose, and have been murdered while we were still absent on our 
expedition." 

The dear girls clasped their hands, and I thought Anneke's 
pallid lips moved, as if in prayer. Her father shook his head, and 
for some time he paced the room in silence. Then, rousing him- 
self, like one conscious of the necessity of calmness and exertioQ* 
he resumed the diBcoorse* 
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" Thank God, Mr. Bolsirode reached ns safely last evening, just 
after we despatched ihe runner; and he is beyond the reach of 
these demons for the present !'* 

After this we were enabled to converse more connectedly, exchang- 
ing such statements as enabled each party to understand the precise 
condition of the other. We were then carried to Bulstrode's 
room, for he had expressed a desire to see us as soon as we could 
be spared. Our felfow-campaiffner received us in good spirits, for 
one m his situation, speaking of the events in front of Ticonderoga 
sensibly, and without any^ attempt to conceal the mortification 
that he felt, in common with the whole British empire. His hurt 
was by no means a bad one ; likely to cripple him for a few weeks, 
but the leg was in no danger. 

" I have had the resolution and address. Corny, to work my 
way into good quarters, this unexpected siege excepted," ho ob- 
served to me when the others had withdrawn, leavmg us alone. 
" This rivalry of ours is a generous one, and may now have fair 
play. If we quit this Nest of Herman Mordaunt*s without ascer- 
taining the true state of Anneke's feelings, we shall deserve to be 
condemned to celibacy for the remainder of our days. There 
never were two such opportunities for wooing to advantage !'* 

" I confess our situation does not strike me as being quite as 
favourable, Mr. Bulstrode," I answered. "Anneke must have 
too many apprehensions on her own account, and on account of 
others, to be as sensible to the tender sentiments of love as might 
be the case in the peace and security of Lilacsbush." 

" Ah ! It is very evident you know nothing of the female sex. 
Corny, by that remark. I will grantyou, that, unwoed previously, 
and without any foundation laid, if i may express myself so irre- 
verently, your meory might turn out to be true ; but not so under 
actual circumstances. Here is a young lady in her nineteenth 
year, who knows she is not only sought, but has long been sought — 
ay, warmly, ardentljr sought,— by two reasonably unobjectionable 
young men, placed in the very situation to have aU her sensibili- 
ties excited by one or the other, and, depend on it, the matter will 
be determined within this blessed week. If I should prove to be 
the fortunate man, I hope to be able to manifest a generous sym- 
pathy ; and, vice versd, I shall expect the same. Though this sad, 
sad business before Ty has been a good preparative for humilia- 
tion." 

I could not avoid smiling at Bulstrode*s singular views of our 
suit ; but, as Anneke was ever with me an engrossing tlieme, spite 
of our situation, which certainly was not particularly appropriate 
to love, I did not feel equal to quitting it abruptly. The matter 
was consequently pursued. As I asked Bulstrode to explain him- 
self, I got from him the following account of his theory. 

" Wny, I reason in this wise. Corny. Anneke loves one of us 
two, beyond all question. That she loves, I will swear; her 
blushes, her beaming eyes, even her beauty is replete with the 
loveliness of the sentiment. Now, it is not possible that she 
should love any other person than one of us twoj for the simple 
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reason that eke has no oth^ soitor. I shall be franlc wiih 
^u, and confess that I think I am the fkyonred fellow ; while, I 
dare say, you are just as sangaine, and think it is yourself." 

''I give you my honour, Major Bulstrode, so presuming, so 
improper a thought has never — " 

. " Yes, yes ; I understand all that. You are not worthy of 
Anne Mordaunt*s lovey and therefore have nerer presumed to 
imagine that she could bestow it on such a poor, miserable, worth- 
less, good-for-nothing a fellow as yourself. I hare a great deal of 
the same very proper feeling; but, at the same time, each of us is 
quite confident of liis own success, or he would have given up the 
pursuit long since." 

" I do assure you, Bulstrode, anything but confidence mingles 
with my feelings on this subject. Y<m may have reasons for your 
own security, but I can boast of none." 

" I have no other than self-love, of which every man has a just 
portion for his own comfort and peace of mind. I say that hope 
IS indispensable to love, and hope is allied to confidence. My 
reasoning on these points is very simple. And now for the peculiar 
advantages we enjoy for bringing matters to a crisis. In the first 
place, I am hurt, you will understand ; suffering under an honour- 
able wound, received in open battle, fighting for king and country. 
Then, I have been brought fresh from the field, on my litter, into 
the presence of my mis&ess, bearing on my person tne evidence 
of my risk, and, I hope, of my good conduct. There is not one 
woman in a thousand, if she hesitated between us, that would not 
decide in my favour, on these grounds alone. You have no notion. 
Corny, how the hearts of these sweet, gentle, devoted, generous little 
American girls melt to sympathy, and the sufferings of a poor 
wretch that they know adores them ! Make a nurse of a female, 
and she is yours, nine times out of ten. This has been a master- 
stroke of mine, but I hope you will pardon it. Stratagems are 
excusable in love as in war." 

" I have no difficulty in imderstanding your policy, Bulstrode ; 
though I confess to some in understanding your frankness. Such 
aa it is, however, I trust you feel certain it will not be abused. 
Now, as to my situation, what peculiar countervailing advantages 
do I enjoy P" 

" Those of a defender. Oh, that is a battering-ram of itself! 
This confounded assault on the settlement, which they tell me is 
rather serious, and may keep alive apprehensions for some days 
yet, is a most unlucky thing for me, while it is of great advantage 
to you. A wounded man cannot excite one-half the interest Re 
otherwise might, when there is a chance that others may be slain, 
every minute. Then, the character of a defender is a great deal; 
and being a generous rival, as I have always told you. Corny, my 
advice is to make the most of it, I conceal nothing, and intend 
to do all I can with my wound." 

It was scarcely possible not to laugh at this strangely frank, yet, 
I fully beheve, strangely sincere communication; for Bulstrode 
was a humorist, with all his conventionalism and London notions, 
and was more addicted to saying precisely what he thought, thaa 
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18 common TntK men of his class. After sitting and chatting with 
him half an hour longer, on the snWect of the late mflitary opera- 
tions, of which he spoke with both deling and good sense, I took 
my leave for the night. 

" God bless you. Corny," he said, squeezing my hand, as I left 
him ; *' improve the opportunity in your own way, for I assure you 
I shall do it in mine, it is present valour against past valour. If 
it were not my own case that is concerned, there is not a man 
living to whom I should more freely wish success." 

And I believe Bulstrode did not exceed the truth in his declara- 
tions. That I should succeed with Anneke he did not think, as 
was apparent to me by his general manner, and the consciousness 
he must have possessed of his own, advantages in the way of rank 
and fortune, as well as in having Herman Mordaunt's good wishes. 
Oddly enough, in quitting my rival, and xmder circumstances so 
very peculiar, I was accidentally thrown into the presence of my 
mistress, and that, too, alone! Anneke was the sole occupant of 
the little room in which the girls habitually staid, when I returned 
to it ; Guert having managed to induce Mary Wallace to walk 
with him in the court, the only place the ladies now possessed for 
exercise ; while Herman Mordaunt, Mr. Worden, ana Dirck, were 
together in the public-room, making some arrangement with the 
confused body of the settlers, who had crowded into the JSTest for 
the night-watch. I shall not stop to express the delight I felt at 
finding Anneke there ; nor was it in any degree dimmished as I 
met the soft expression of her sweet eyes, and saw the blushes 
that suffused her cheek. The conversation I had just held, doubt- 
less, had its effect ; for I determined at once that so favourable 
an occasion for pressing my suit should not be lost. I was goaded 
on, if the truth must be told, by apprehension of Bulstrode's 
wound. What I said precisely in the commencement of that 
interview is more than I could record, did I think it would 
redound to my advantage, as I fear it would not ; but I made 
myself understood, which is more, I i&ncy, than happens to all 
lovers in such scenes. At first I was confused and a little inco- 
herent, I suspect ; but feeling so far got the better of these defects 
as to enable me to utter what I wished to express. Towards the 
end, if I spoke in the least as warmly and distinctly as I felt, 
there must nave been some slight touch of eloquence about my 
manner and language. This being the first occasion, too, on 
which I liad ever had an opportunity of urging my suit very 
directly, there was so much to be said, so many things to b«. 
explained, and so many seemingly slighted occasions to aocoiint 
for, that Anneke had little else to do for the first ten minutes but 
to listen. I have always ascribed the self-possession which my 
companion was enabled to command during the remainder of 
this interview to the time that was thus accorded her to rally her 
thoughts. 

Dear, precious Anneke ! How admirably did she behave that 
xnemorabie night ! It was certainly an extraordinary situation in 
-which to speak of love ; yet, I much question if the feelings be not 
jxiore likely to be true and natural at such times, than when circum- 
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stances admit of more of the expedients of eveiy-day life. I cotild 
see that my sweet listener was touched from the moment I com- 
menced, and that her countenance betrayed a tender interest in 
what I said. Presuming on this, or encouraged by her blushes 
and her downcast eyes, Iventured to take a Imnd, and perceived 
I was not repulsed. Then it was that I found words, that actually 
brought tears to my companion's eyes, and Anneke was enabled 
to answer me. 

" This is so unusual— so extraordinary a time to speak of such 
things. Corny," she said, " that I hardly know what ought to be 
my reply. Of one thing, however, I reel certain ; persons sur- 
rounded as we are by dangers that may, at any instant, involve 
our destruction, have an unusual demand on them for sincerity. 
Affectation, I hope, I am never much addicted to, and prudeiy I 
know you would condemn. I have a feeling uppermost, at this 
instant, that I wish to express, yet scarce know how " 

" Do not suppress it, beloved Anneke ; be as generous as I am 
certain you are sincere." 

^" Corny, it is this. I know we are in danger— very great danger 
of being overcome ; captured, perhaps slain, by the ruthless beings 
who are prowhng around our dwellmg, and that no one in this 
house can count on a single day of existence even with the ordinary 
vain security of man. Now, should anything befall you after this, 
and I survive you, I should survive for the remainder of my days 
to mourn your loss, and to feel the keenest regrets that I had 
hesitated to own how much interest I have long felt in vou, and 
how happy I have been with the consciousness of the prefe- 
rence that you so frankly and honestly avowed in my ravour 
months ago." 

As the tetirs, as well .as blushes of Anneke, accompanied these 
admissions, it was not possible for me to doubt what I heard. From 
that moment, a world of confidence, and a flow of pure, sweet, 
strong, natural feeling, bound us more and more closely together. 
Guert was in a happy mood to detain Mary Wallace, and business 

greatly befriended me as respected the others. More than an 
our had I Anne Mordaunt all to myself, and when the heart is 
open, how much can be uttered and understood on such a sub- 
ject as love, in an hour of unreserved confidence and of strong 
feelinff ! Anneke admitted to me, before we separated, that she 
had often thought of the chivalrous boy, who had volunteered to 
do battle in her behalf, when she was little more than a child 
herself, and thought of him as a generous-mindedgirl would be 
apt to think of a lad under the circumstances. This veiy early 
preference had been much quickened and increased by the afiair 
of the Hon, and our subsequent intercourse. Bulstrode, that for- 
midable, encouraged rival, encouraged by her father, if not hy 
herself, had never interested her in the least, beyond the. feeling 
natural to the affinity of blood ; and I might have spared myself 
many hours of anxious concern on his account, could I only nave 
seen what was now so unreservedly told to me. Poor Bulstrode ! 
a feeling of commiseration came over me, as I listened to my com- 
nion's assurances that he had never in the least touched her 
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heart, while* at the Rame time blushiDg very red, she confessed 
my own power over it. An expression to this effect even escaped 
her aloucL 

" Have no concern on Mr. Bidstrode*8 account, Corny," Anneke 
answered, smiling archly, like one who had well weighed the pros 
and cons of the whole subject in her own mind ; " he may be a 
little mortified, but his fancy will soon be forgotten in rejoicing 
that he had not yielded to a passing inclination, and connected 
himself with a younc, inexperienced American girl, who is hardly 
suited to move in the circles in which his wife must live — 1 do 
believe Mr. Bulstrode prefers me, just now, to an^y other female 
he may happen to know ; but his attachment, if it deserve the 
name, has not the heart in it, dear Corny, that I know is to be 
found in yout^. We women are said to be quick in discovering 
when we are really loved, and I confess that my own little expe- 
rience inclines me to believe that the remark does us no more than 
justice." 

I then spoke of Guert, and expressed a hope that his sincere, 
obvious, manly devotion, might finally touch her heart, and that 
my new friend, towards whom, liowever, I began already to feel 
as towards an old friend, might finally meet with a return for a 
passion that I was persuaded was as deep and as sincere as my own, 
a comparison that I felt was as strong as any I could make in 
Guert's behalf. 

" On this subiect you are not to expect me to say much, Corny," 
answered Annete, smiling. " Every woman is the mistress of her 
own secrets on such a subject ; and did I know fully Mary Wal- 
lace's mind or wishes in reference to Mr. Ten Eyck, as I do not 
profess to know either, I should not feel at liberty to betray her 
even to you. I have no longer any secret of my own as respects 
Corny Littlepace, but must not be expected to be as weak in 
betraying my whole sex as I have been in betraying myself." 

I was obliged to be satisfied with this sweet admission, and with 
the knowledge that I had been long loved. When Anneke left 
me, which, at the expiration of more than an hour she insisted on 
doing, under the consciousness of all that had passed between us, 
I had a ^ood deal of diffictilty in believing that I was not dream- 
ing. Tfis eclairdssement was so sudden, so totally unexpected I 
fancy to us both, that well might it so seem to either, yet I fancy 
we aid not part without a deep conviction that both were happier 
than when we met. I solemnly declare, notwithstanding, that I 
felt sorrow, almost regret, on behalf of Bulstrode. The poor 
fellow had been so evidently confident of success only an hour or 
two before that I could not have acquainted him with my own 
success had he been up and able to prefer his own suit ; in his 
actual situation such a procedure would have appeared brutal. As 
for Guert Ten Eyck, he rejoined me sadder ana more despairing 
than ever. 

" It struck me, Corny, that if Mary Wallace had the smallest 
inclination in my behalf, she would manifest it at a moment when 
we may all be said to be hanging between life and deat*. I have 
often heard it said that the woman who would trifle with a young 
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fellow at a ball, or on a sleigh-ride, and use him like a dog, while 
every one was laughing and makingmerry, would come round like 
one of the weather-cocks on our Dutch bams at a shift of the 
wind the instant that distress or unhappiness alighted on her 
suitor. In other words, that the very g^l who wouloTbe capricious 
and uncertain in happiness and prosperily, would suddenly become 
tender and truthful as soon as sorrow touched the man who wished 
to have her. On the strength of this, then. I thought I would 
urge Mary to the best of my poor abihties, and you know they are 
no great matter, Corny, to give me only a fflimmering of hope, bu^ 
without success. Not a syllable more could I get out of her than 
that the time was unseasonable to talk of such things ; and I do 
think I should be ready to go and meet those Huron devils hand to 
hand were it not for the fact that the very girl who thus remon- 
strated staid with me quite two hours listening to what I had to 
say, though I spoke of^ nothing else. There was a crumb of com- 
fort in that, lad, or I do not understand human nature.*' 

There was trul^r. Still I could not but compare Anne Mordaunt's 
ffenerous confessions, under tlie influence of the same facts, and 
lancy that the prospects of the simple-minded, warm-heartedi 
manly young Albanian were &r less flattering than my own. 

CHAPTER XZVIII. 

'* Between two worlds life hovers, like a star, 
'Twixt night and mom, npon the horizon's Texge : 
How little do we know that which we are ! 
How less what we may be ! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 
Oar babbles : as the old borst, new emerge. 
Lashed from the foam of ages ; while the graves 
Of empires heave bat like some passing wave." — Byxov. 

It was now announced by Herman Mordaunt in nerson, that the 
watch was set for the niffht, and that each man might seek his rest 
The crowded state of the Nest was such as to render it no easy 
matter to find a place in which to sleep, straw being our only beds. 
At length we found our pallets, such as they were; and, spite of all 
that had x>as8ed that evening, Ixuth compels me to admit that I was 
soon in a profound sleep. There was no exception to this rule 
among the Mooseridge party, I believe, fatigue proving to be more 
powerful, than either successful love» unsuccessful love» or personal 
apprehension. 

It was about three o'clock, when I felt a significant pressure of 
the arm, such as one gives when he especially wishes to atfaract 
attention. It was Jason Newcome, employed in awakening the men 
of the house, without ^ving such an alarm as might reach the ears 
without. In a few minutes everybody was up and armed. As the 
morning, just before the appearance of light, when sleep is heaviest, 
is the hour when savages usually attack, no one was surprised at 
these preparations, which were understood to be ordered by Herman 
Mordaunt, who was afoot, and on the look-out himself, at a place 
favourable to observation. In the meantime, we men, three or 
four-and-twenty in all, assembled in the court, in waiting for a 
w i mmon a to the gate, or the loop. Jajson had executed his trust so 
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dexterously, that neither female nor child knew anytliing of our 
movement ; all sleeping, or seeming to sleep in the secarity of a 
peacefal home. I took an occasion to compliment the ex-peda- 
gogue and new miller, on the skill he had shown ; and we fell into 
a low discourse, in consequence. 

** I have been thinking that this war&re may put a new face on 
these settlements, Corny," continued Jason, after we had couTersed 
some little time, " more especially as to the titles." 

" I cannot see how they are to be affected, Mr. IS'ewcome, unless 
the French should happen to conqtuer the colony, a thing not very 
likely to happen." 

" That's just it ; exactly what I mean, as to principle. Haye not 
these Hurons conquered this particular settlement } I say they have. 
They are in possession of the whull of it, this house excepted ; and 
it appears to me that if we ever got repossession, it will be by 
another conquest. Now, what I want to know is this— does not 
conquest give the conquerors a right to the conquered territory ? 
I have> no books here, yet ; but Tm dreadful forgetful, or I have 
read that such is the law." 

I may say that this was the first direct demonstration that Jason 
' ever made on the property of Herman Mordaunt. Since that time 
he has made many more, some of which I, or he who may be called 
on to continue this narrative, will probably relate ; but I wish to 
record, here, this as the first in a long series of attempts which 
Jason Newcome has practised, in order to transfer the fee-simple 
of the mill-lot at Eavensnest, irom the ownership of those in whom 
it is vested hv law, to that of his own humble, but meritorious 
person. I had little time to answer this very singular sort of rea- 
soning ; for, just then, Herman Mordaunt appeared among us, and 
gave us serious duty to perform. The explanations with which his 
orders were preceded, were these. As had been anticipated, the 
Indians had adopted the only means that could prove efiectlYe 
agamst such a fortress as the Nest without the aid of artillery. 
They were maldng their preparations to set the building on fire^ 
and had been busy all night in collecting a large amount of pine- 
knots, roots, &c., which they had succeeded in piling against the 
outer logs, at the point where one wing touched the cliff, and where 
the formation of the ground enabled them to approach the building 
without incurring much risk. Their mode of proceeding is wor^y 
of being related. One of the boldest and most skilful of their 
number had crept to the spot, and posted himself so close to the 
logs as to be safe from observation, as well as reasonably safe from 
shot. His associates had then extended to him one end of a long 
pole, they standing below, some on a shelf of the cliff, and the rest 
on the ground ; all being safe from harm so long as they kept oloso 
to their respective covers. Thus disposed, these children of the 
forest passed hours in patient toil, in forwarding by means of a 
basket, the knots, and other combustibles, up to the warrior, who 
kept his position close under the building, and who piled them in 
the way most favourable to his object. 

Susquesus had the merit of discovering the projected attempt^ 
the ammgeme&ts for which had completely esoapted the vigikmee 
of the sentinels. It would seem.tbat the OAoiidago» awaze of the 
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- artifices of the red-man, and acquainted in particnlar with tlie per- 
sonal character of Jaap's friend. Mass, did not believe the ni^ht 
would go by without some serious attempt on the house. The side 
of the cliff was much the weakest point of the fortress, havini? no 
other protection than the natural obstacles of the rocks, which were 
not inaccessible, though somewhat difficult of ascent^ and the low 
picketing, already mentioned. Under such circumstances, the Indian 
lelt cert^ the assault would be made on that side. Placing himself 
on watch, therefore, he discovered the first attempts of the Hurons, 
but did not let them be known to Herman Moraaunt, nntU they 
were nearly completed; his reason for the delay being the impa- 
tience of the pale-faces, which would not have sufiered the enemy 
to accomplish his object, so far as preparations were concerned ; the 
thing of all others he himself thought to be the most desirable. By 
allowing the Hurons to waste their time and strength in making 
arranscements for an assault that was foreseen, and which mi^t be 
met and defeated, a great advantage was obtained ; whereas, by 
driving them prematurely from an artifice they were known to be 
engaged in, they would have recourse to another, and the difficulty 
of discovery would be added to our other disadvantages. So Sus- 
quesus reasoned, as was said at the time ; and it is certain that so 
he acted 

But the time had come to meet these covert preparations. 
Herman Mordaunt now held a consultation on the subject of our 
proceedings. The question submitted was, whether we ought to let 
the Hurons go any further ; whether we should shoot the adven- 
turous savage who was known still to be posted under the logs of 
the house, and scatter his pile of knots, by a sortie ; or, whether it 
were wiser to let the enemy proceed to the extremity of actually 
lighting his fire, before we unmasked. Something was to be said 
in favour of each plan. By shooting the savage who had made a 
lodgmient under our walls, and scattering his pile, we should un- 
<j[uestionably defeat the present attempt, but, in all probability, 
another would be made the succeeding night ; whereas, by waiting 
to the last moment, such an effectual repulse might be given to our 
foes as would at once terminate their expedition. On consultation, 
and weighing all the points as they offered, it was decided to adopt 
the latter policy. But one spot commanded a view of the pile at 
all, and that was a loop, that nad been cut only the day before, and 
which looked directly down on the place, from a projection that 
existed in the second story, and which ran around the whole building. 
These projections were common enough in the architecture of the 
provinces at that day, being often adopted in exposed positions, pur- 
posely to afford the means of protecting the inferior and external 
portions of the dwellings. The Nest possessed this advantage, 
though the loops necessary to complete the arrangement had omy 
quite recently oeen cut. At this loop, then, I stationed myself for 
a short time, watching what was goin^ on below. The night was 
dark, but there was no difficulty in distinguishing the pile of loiots, 
which to me seemed several feet high, besides being of some length, 
or in noting the movements of the Indian who had built it. At tiie 
moment I took mv stand at the loop, this man was aotoally engaged 
u setting iire to his combustibles. 
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For several minutes Guert and I wai<*lied onr enemy while he 
was thus employed, for the Huron was obliged to piyjceed with the 
utmost caution, lest a light prematurely shed aroimd should betray 
him. He cautiously lighted his knots quite within the pilc^ having 
left aplace for that purpose ; and his coinbustibles were well in flamea 
hefore the latter began to throw their rays to any distance. Wc had 
a quantity of water provided in the room from which we beheld all 
these movements, and might at any time have extin^ahed the fire^ 
by pouring a stream through our loop, prtjvided we did not wait too 
long. But Guert objected to * spoihii^ the pport,' as he called it, 
insisting that the logs of the house would be slow to ignite, and 
that we might at any moment scatter the knots by a rapid sortie. 
His wish was to let the enemy proceed in hia designs, as far as would 
be at all safe, in order to render his defeat more overwhelminpf- 

Owing to our position, directly over his head^ we had no chance 
to see the face of the incendiary while he was thus engaged. At 
lenp1;h he cast a glance upward, as if to note the eftect of the flames, 
which were beginning to throw their forked tonffues above the pile, 
when we both recognised Jaap's prison t?r, Sluss. The sight proved too 
much for Guert' s philosophy, and thrusting the muszlo of his rifle 
through the loop, he blazed away at him, without much regard to 
aim. This report was a sort of signal for action, the whole house, 
and all the outer world appearing to be in a clamour in an instant. 
I had no means of seeing Muss, but some of our look-outs, who had 
him in view most of the time, told me after all was over, that the 
fellow seemed much astonished at the suddenness of this assault ; 
that he gazed up at the loop an instant, uttered a loud exclamation, 
then yelled the war-whoop at the top of his voice, and went bound- 
ing off into the darkness, like a buck put up unexpectedly from his 
lair. The fields all around the !N^est seemed to be alive with whooping 
demons. Herman Mordaunt had done little towards embellishing 
the place ; and stumps were standing in hundreds all about it, many 
having been left within twenty yards of the building. It now 
seemed as if every one of these stumps had an. Indian warrior 
lodged behind it, while bands of them appeared to be leaping about 
in the gloom, under the rocks. At one time I fancied we must be 
surrounded by hundreds of these ruthless foes, though I now 
suppose that their numbers were magnified by tneir activity and 
their infernal yells. They manifested no intention to attack, never- 
theless, but kept screaming around us in all directions, occasionally 
discharging a rifie, but, as a whole, waiting the moment when tho 
£ames should have done their work. 

Considering the fearful circumstances in which he was placed, 
Herman Mordaunt was wonderfully collected. For myself, I felt 
as if I had fifty lives to lose, Anneke being uppermost in my 
thoughts. The females, however, behaved uncommonly well; 
making no noise, and using all the self-command they could assume, 
in order not to distract the exertions of their husbands and friends. 
ISome of the wives of the sturdy settlers, indeed, actually exhibited 
a species of stem courage that would have done credit to soldiers; 
appearing in the court armed, and otherwise rendering themselves 
useful. It often happened that women of this class, by practising 
on deer, and wolves, and bears, got to be reasonably expert witu 
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lemarked in all the commoner class of females tiiat nij^ht a sort of 
fierce liostily to their savage foes, in whom they doubtless saw only 
the murderers of children, and wretches who made no distinctioii 
of sex or age, in pursuing their heartless warfare. 

An interval of ten or fifteen minutes must have occurred between 
the moment when Guert discharged his rifle and that in which the 
battle really began. All this tune the fire was gathering aheadf 
our tardy attempts to extinguish it proving a complete failure. 
But little apprehension was felt en this account, however, the 
flames proving an advantage, by casting their light far into the 
fields, and even below the rooks, while they did not reach the court 
at all ; thus placing a portion of the enemy, should they venture to 
attack, under a brightlight, while it left us in darkness. The imly 
point, however, at which we could fear a serious assault, was on 
the side of the rocks, where the court had no other protection than 
the low, but close and tolerably strong picket. Fortunately, the 
formation of the ground on that side prevented one who stood on 
the meadows below from firing into the court from any point within 
the ordinary range of the rifle. It was this circumstance that had 
determined the site of the garrison. 

Such was the state of things when Anneke's own girl came to ask 
me to go to her mistress, if it were possible for me to quit my sta-* 
tion, were it only for a minute. Having no particular duty to loer- 
form, there was no impropriety in complying with a request wmch, 
in itself, was every way so grateful to my feelings. Ouert was near 
me at the time, and heard what the young negress said ; this in« 
duced him to inquire if there was no message for himself ; but, even 
at that serious moment, Mary Wallace did not relent. She had 
been kinder than common in manner the previous night, as the 
Albanian had admitted ; but, at the same time, she had appeared 
to distrust her own resolution so much, as even to give less direct 
encouragement than had actually escaped heron previous occasions. 

I found Anneke expecting me in that little parlour where I had 
so recently listened to her sweet confessions of tenderness the 
evening before. She was alone, the instinct of her sex teaching 
her the expediency of having no witness of the feelings and lan- 
guage that might escape two hearts that were united as were ours, 
under circumstances so trying. The dear girl was pale as death 
when I entered ; she had doubtless been thinking of the approach* 
ing conflict, and of what might be its frightful consequences ; but 
my i)resence instantly caused her face to be suffused with blushes, 
it being impossible for her sensitive mind not to revert to what 
had so lately occurred. This truth to the instinctive principle ci 
her nature could hardly be extinfiuished in woman, «3ven at the 
stake itself. Notwithstanding the liveliness and varying oharaoter 
of her feelings, Anneke was the first to speak. 

'* I have sent for you, Corny," she said» laying a hand on her 
heart, as if to quiet its throbbings, ** to say one word in the "way of 
caution — I hope it is not wrong. 

'* You can do nothing wrong, beloved Anneke," I answered, "en 
»>thing that would seem so in my eyes. Be not thus agitated. 
XQxa £Bars have increased the danger which we consider as ttiHing* 
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The riftlrs €hiert, Birok, end myself have already ran are tenfold 
those which, now beset us." 

The dear ffirl submitted to have an arm of mine passed around 
her waist, when her bead dropped on my breast, and she burst into 
tears. Enabled by this relief to command her feelings a Uttde, it 
was not long ere Anneke raised herself from the endearing embrace 
I felt impelled to give her, though still permitting me to hold boHi 
ber han^ ; and she looked up into my face witb toe full confidence 
of affection, renewing the discourse. 

"I could not suffer you to engage in this terrible scene, Corny," 
she said, " without one word, one look, one sign of the interest I 
feel in you. My dear, dear father has heard all ; and, though dia- 
ai)pointed, he does not disapprove. You know how warmly he has 
wished Mr. Bulstrode for a son, and can excuse that preference ; 
but he desired me, not ten minutes sinde, as he left me, after givinf 
me a kiss and his blessing, to send for you, and to say that he shall 
hereafter look upon you as my and his choice. Heaven alone 
knows whether we are to be permitted to meet again, dear Corny ; 
but should that never be granted us, I feel it will relieve your 
mind to know that we shall meet as the members oi one family." 

"We are the only children of our parents, Aimeke, and our 
union will gladden their hearts almost as much as it can gladden 
our own." 

" I have thought of this already. I shall have a mother now, a 
blessing I hardly ever knew!" 

" And one that will dearly, dearly love you, as I know by her 
own opinions, again and again expressed in my presence." 

" Thank you. Corny, and thanks to that respected parent, too. 
Now go, Corny, I am fearful this selfish gratification only adds to 
the danger of the house ; go, I will pray for your safety." 

** One word, dearest :— -poor Guert I lou cannot know how dis- 
appointed he is that I alone should be summoned here, at such a 
moment." 

Anneke seemed thoughtfol, and it struck me she was a little 
distressed. 

" What can I do to alter this^" she said, after a short pause. 
** A woman's judgment and her feelings may not impel her the 
same way ; then Mary Wallace is a girl who appreciates propriety 
60 highly !" 

^ " 1 understand you, Anneke. But Guert is of so noble a dispo- 
sition, and acknowledges all his defects so meekly, and with so 
much candour ! Man cannot love woman better than he loves Mary 
Wallace. Her extreme prudence is a virtue in his eyes, even while 
he suffers by it." 

*' J cannot change Mary Wallace's nature. Corny," said Anneke, 
smiling sadly, and, as I fancied, in a way that said, ' were it I, the 
yirtues of Guert should soon outweigh his defects ;' " but Mary 
will be Mary, and we must submit. Perhaps to-morrow may bring 
her wavering mind to something like decision, for these late evente 
have proved greatly Mr. Ten Eyok's friends. But Mary is an or-- 
phan, and prudence has been taught her as her great protection. 
Kow go. Corny, lest you be missed." 
Xhe dear gixl parted from me hurriedly, bat not without strong 
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manifestation of feeling:. I folded her to my heart, that bein? no 
moment for affectations or conventional distance ; and I know / 
was, while I trusted Anneke might be, none the less happy for re- 
membering: we had exchanged these proofs of mutual attachment. 
Just as I reached the court, I heard a yell without, which my ex- 
perience before Ty had taught me was the whoop the Hurons give 
when they attack. A rattling fire succeeded, and we were instantly 
engaged in a hot conflict. Our people fought under one advantage, 
which more than counterbalanced the disadvantage of their infe- 
riority in numbers. While two sides of the buildings, including 
that of the meadows, or the one on which an assault ooidd alone be 
successful, were in bright light, the court still remained suffi.oiently 
dark to answer all the purposes of defence. We could see each 
other, but could not be distinguished at any distance. Our persons, 
when seen from without, must have been confotmded, too, with the 
waving shadows of the pickets. As I approached the pickets, 
through the openings of which our people were already keeping up 
a dropping fire on the dark-looking demons who were leaping about 
on the meadows below, I learned from Herman Mordaunt himself, 
who received me by an affectionate squeeze of the hand, that a 
large body of the enemy was collected directly under the rocks, and 
that Guert had assumed the duty of dislodging them. He had 
taken with him on this service Dirck, Jaap, and tiiree or four more 
of the best men, including both of our Indians. The manner in 
which he nroposed to effect this object was bold, and like the cha- 
racter of the leader of the partv. As so much dex>ended on it, and 
on its success, I will explain a few of its more essential details. 

The front of the house ranged north and south, facing westward. 
The two wings consequently extended east and west. The fire had 
been built at the verge of the cliff, and at the north-east angle c^ 
the building. This placed the north and east sides of the square in 
light, while it left the west and south in deep darkness. The gate 
opening to the wes*;, it was not a very hopeless thing to believe it 
practicable to lead a smaU party round the south-west angle of the 
house to the verge of the cliff, where the formation of the ground 
would allow of a volley's being given upon those savages who were 
believed to be making a lodgment directly beneath our picl^ts, 
with a view of seizing a favourable moment to scale them. On this 
errand, then, Herman Mordaunt now gdve me to understand my 
Mends had gone. 

" Who guards the &:ate the while }'* I asked, almost instinctively. 

" Mr. Worden, and your old acquaintsmce and my new tenant, 
IS^ewcome. They are both armed, for a parson will not only fight 
the battles of the spirit, but he will fight those of the field, when 
concerned. Mr. Worden has shown himself a man in all this 
business." 

Without replying, I left Herman Mordaunt, and i)roceeding to 
the gate nfyself, smce there was little to be done in the court. 
There we were strong enough, stronger perhaps than was necessay ; 
but I greatly distrusted Qnert's scheme, the guard at the gate, and 
most of all the fire. 

I was soon at Mr. Worden's side. There the reverend gentleman 
was, sure enough, with Jason l^ewcome at his elbow« Their duty 
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tra« to keep the gate in that precise condition in wMcli it conld be 
barred or unbarred at the shortest notice, as Mends or foes might 
seek admission. The parties appeared to be fully aware of the im- 

S)rtance of the trust they filled, and I asked permission to pass out. 
y first object was the fire, for it struck me Herman Mordaunt 
felt too much confidence in his means of extinguishing it, and that 
our security had been neglected in that quarter, I was no sooner 
outside the buildings, therefore, than I turned to steal along the 
wall to the north-west corner, where alone I could get a view of the 
dangerous pile. The brightness of the glare that was gleaming 
iver the fields and stumps that came within the compass of the 
Jight from the fire added to my security by the contrast, though it 
did not tell well for that particular source of danger. The dark 
stumps, many of which were charred by the fires of the clearing, 
and were absolutely black, seemed to be dancing about in the fields 
under the waving light, and twice I paused to meet imaginary savages 
ere I had gained the comer of the house* Not only were the knots 
burning fiercely, but a large sheet of flame was clinging to the logs 
of the house, menacing us with a speedy conflagration. The danger 
would have been greater, but a thunder-shower had passed over 
the settlement onlv an hour before we were alarmed, and coming 
from the north, all that side of the house had been well drenched 
with rain. This occurred after * Muss ' had commenced his pile, or 
he might have chosen another side of the building. The deep ob- 
scurity of that gust, however, was probably one of the means of his 
success. He must have been at work during the whole continuance 
of the storm. I was not absent from the gate two minutes. That 
brief space was sufficient for my first purpose. I now desired 
Jason to enter the court, and to tell Herman Mordaunt not to delay 
a moment in applying the means for extinguishin|r the flames. 
There was greater danger from them than there possibly could be 
from any other attack upon the pickets, made in the darkness of 
the morning. Jason was cool by temperament, and he was a good 
agent to be employed on such a duty. Promising to be quick, he 
left us, and I turned my face towards Gnert and his party. As 
yet, nothing had been heard of the last. This very silence was a 
source of alarm, though it was difficult to imagine the adv^iturer 
had met with an enemy, since such a collision must have been some- 
what noisy. A few scattering shot, all of which came from the 
west side of the buildings, and the flickering light of the fire, were 
the only interruptions t» the otherwise deatn-like calm of the hour. 
The same success attended me in reaching the south-west as in 
reaching the north-west angle of the house. To me it seemed as if 
the savages had entirely abandoned the fields in my vicinity. 
When I took my stand at this corner of the building, I found all 
its southern side in obscurity, though sufficient light was gleaming 
over the meadows to render the ragged edges of the olifl^ visible in 
that direction. I looked along the log walls to this streak of light, 
but could see no signs of my mends. I was certain they were not 
under the house, and began to apprehend some serious indiscretion 
on the part of the bold Albanian. While engaged in endeavounng 
to get a due to Guert's movements by devouring every dark object 
I oooid perceive with my eyes^ I felt an elbow tooohed lightly, and 
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■awaMTagemlibliBlf-iiakedfii^tiiiffflituBatmyfflde. leoald 
tee eDOD^h to aaeertain flii8» but oonld not diatingniflh fiuses. I 
was feeuDg far my hmitiiig-'kiiifey when the TracUess's Toioe 
stayed my nand. 

" He wrong," said the Qnoodago, with emphasis. " Head too 
Tomig— 4iand good—- heart good— head yery baa. Too mnch fixe-* 
dark here — ^much better." 

This characteristic criticism on poor Chierfs oondnct served to 
tell the whole story. €Kiert had pot himself in a position in whicb 
the Onondago had refused to remain ; in other words» he had gone 
to the verge of the clif^ where he was exposed to the light of the 
£re, and where he was necessarily in danger of bein^ seen. Still* 
no signs.of him were visible, and I was on the jwmt of moving 
along the south side of the building to the mar^ of the rooks* 
when the Trackless again touched my arm, and said, " These V 

There onr party was, sore enough ! It hiad managed to readi 12ie 
verge of the rocks at a salient point, which placied them in an 
admirable position for raking the enemy, who were sijpposed to be 
climbing to the pickets, wiUi a view to a sudden spring, but at a 
dangerous distance from the buildingB. The darkness had been the 
means of their reaching that point, which was about a hundred 
yards from the spot where I had expected to find them, and ad- 
mirably placed for the intended object. The whole procedure was 
flo much like Ghiert's character, that I could not but admire its 
boldness, while I condemned its imprudence. There was, however, 
no time to join the party, or to warn it» leader of the rid&s he ran. 
We, who stood so far in the rear, could see and fully appreciate all 
tibe danger, while he probably did not. There tiie whole party of 
them stood, plainly tnoti^h darkly drawn in high relief^ a^unst 
the light beyond, each poising his rifle and making his dispositions 
for toe volley. Guert was nearest to the v^rge of the rocks, actually 
bending over them ; Dirck was close at his side; Jaap just behind 
Dirok ; Jumper close at Jaap's elbow ; and four of the settiers, bold 
and hardy men, behind the Oneida. 

I could scarcely breathe, for i>ainful e:n>ectation. when I saw 
Ghiert and his companions thus rising from the earth, bringin&r their 
entire figures in mmX of the back-ground of light. I could have 
called out to warn them of the dan^r they ran ; but it woidd have 
done no good, nor was there time for remonstrances. Guert must 
have felt he occupied a dangerous position, and what he did was 
done very promptly. Ten seconds after I saw the dark forms sll 
their rifles were discharged, as it might be at a single crack. One 
instant passed, in death-like stillness, through all the fields, and in 
the court ; then came a volley fr^m among the stumps at a little 
distance from our side of the building, and the adventurers on the 
rocks, or those that could, rushed towards the gate. Two of the 
settlers, however, and the Oneida, I saw fiill myself. The last 
actually leaped upward into the air and went down the cliff. But 
Guert, Dirok, Jaap, and the other two settlers, had moved away. It 
was at that moment that my ears were filled with such yells as I 
^•dnot supposed the human t^iroat oould raise, and all the fields on 
^de of the house seemed alive with savages. To render the 
mor« appalling, that was the jjiwam infitant iriben tiie watv » 



previously proyided by Hennan Mordannt, fell upon tlie flames, 
and the light vanislied, almost as one extinguishes a candle. But 
for this proyidential coincidence, there was scarce a ohanoe for the 
escape of one of the adventurers. As it was, rifle followed rifle» 
from, among the stumps, though it was no longer with any 
certain aim. 

The battle had now become a mUSe. lUie savages went lea|)ing 
and whooping forward in the darkness, and heavv blows were given 
and taken. Ouert's clear, manly voice was heard, rising above the 
clamour, encouraging his companions to press through the throng 
of their assailants, in tones full of confldence. Both the Trackless 
and myself discharged our rifles at the foremost of the Hurons, and 
each certainlv brought down his man ; but it was not easy to see 
what we ooula do next. To stand aloof and see my friends borne 
down by numbers was impossible, however, and Susqnesus and my- 
self fell upon the enemy's rear. This charae of ours had the 
appearance of a sortie, and it produced a decided effect on the 
result, opening a passage by wnich Dirck and the two settlers 
issued from the throng and loined ua. This was no sooner done, 
than we all had to stand at bay, retreating little by little, as we 
could. The result would still have been doubtful, even after we 
had succeeded in reaching the south-western angle of the bidlding, 
had it not been for a forward movement on the part of Herman 
Mordaiint, at the head of half-a-dozen of his settlers. This rein- 
forcement came into the affair with loaded rifles^ and a single 
discharge, given as soon as we were in a line with our Menos, 
caused our assailants to vanish as suddenly as they had appeared. 
On reflecting on the circumstances of that awful night, in after-life, 
I have thought that the force in the rear of the Hurons began to 
melt away, even before Herman Mordaunfs support was received, 
leaving their front weak and unsustained. At anv rate, the enemy 
fled to their covers, as has just been related, ana we entered tlM 
gate in a body, closing and barring it as soon as possible. 

I can scarcely describe the change that had come over the ap« 
pearance of thiuRrs in that eventful night. The fire was extin** 
gruished, even to the embers, and deep darkness had succeeded to the 
glimmering, waving red light of the flames. The yells, and whoops, 
and screams, and shouts, H>r our men had frequentiy thrown back 
the deflance of their foes in cheers, were done ; a stillness as mre- 
found as that of the grave reigning over the whole place. The 
wounded seemed ashamed even to groan ; but our hurt, of whom 
there were four, went into l^e house to be oared for, stem and 
silent. No enemy was any longer to be apprehended beneath the 
pickets. In a word, that night at least, was passed, and we were 
yetprotected by Providence. 

Hierman Mordaunt now bethought him of ascertaining his precise 
situation, the extent of his own loss, and, as far as possible, of that 
which we had inflicted on the enemy. Guert was called for, to aid 
in this inquiry, but no Guert was to be found ! Jaap, too, was 
absent. A muster was had, and then it was found that Guert 
Ten Eyck, Jaap Satanstoe, Gilbert Davis, and Moses Mudge were 
all wanting. The Jumper, too, did not appear ; but I accounted fo> 
him* and for the two settlers named, having a^^toally seen them ML 
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Bay Tetnmed to vfl dowly, while agitated by ibe effect of these dis- 
eoTeries ; but it brought no relief. We soon yentared to reopen the 
ffates, knowing no Indian would remain yerv near the building while 
it was light; and, haying examined all the danserous coyers. we 
passed outsidJe the oourt with confidence, in quest of the bodies of our 
mends. Not an Indian was seen. Jumper excepted. The Oneida lay 
at the foot of the rocks, dead, and scalped ; as did Dayis and Mudge 
on the summit. Eyery&ing else human had disappeared. Dirckwaa 
confident that six or seyen of the Hurons fell by me yoUey from the 
diff, but the bodies had been carried o£ As to Ghiert and Jaap, no 
traces of them remained* dead or aliye. 

CHAPTEE XXIX. 

" She looked on nutn j a fiice with Taeant ej 

On niMiT a token without knowine what ; 
Gbe saw them watch her without asking why. 

And reck'd not who around her pillow sat ; 
ITot speechless, though she spoke not ; not a sigh 

Beheved her thoughts : dim silence and quick chat 
Were tried in vain l^ those who served ; sne gare 

JXo sign, save breath, of having left the graTe."~BTSOV> 

It was a most painful moment to me, when Herman Mordaunt, an 
hour after all these facts were established, came to summon me to 
the presence of Anneke and Mary Wallace. One gleam of joy, one 
ray of the sunshine of the heart, shone on Anneke's sweet counte* 
xiance as she saw me unharmed enter the room, but it quickly dis- 
appeared in the strong sympathy she felt for the sufferings of her 
mend. As for Mary Wallace, death itself could hardly naye left 
her more colourless, or with features more firmly impressed with 
the expression of mental suffering. Anneke was the first to speak. 

'* Qod. be praised that this dreadful night is passed, and you and 
my dearest mther are spared !" the precious girl said, with ferrour, 
pressing the hand that had taken one of hers in both Wown. ** For 
this much, at least, we can be grateful ; would I could add for the 
safety of us all!" 

" Tell me the worst at once, Mr. Littlepage," added Mary Wal- 
lace; "I can bear anything better than uncertainty. Mr. Mor- 
daunt says that you know the facts better than any one else, and 
that you must relate them. Speak, then, though it break my heart 
to hear it !— is he killed ?" 

**I hope, through Heayen's mercy, not. Indeed, I think not; 
though 1 fear he must be a prisoner. 

*• Thank you for that, dear, dear Mr. Littlepage ! Oh ! Thank 
you for that, from the bottom of my heart. But may they not tor- 
ture him ? Do not these Hurons torture their prisoners ? Conceal 
nothinflr from me. Corny ; you cannot imagine now much self-com- 
mand I haye, aud how weU I can behaye. Oh ! conceal nothing." 

Poor ffirl ! At the yery moment she was boasting of her forti- 
tude ana ability to endure, her whole frame was trembling £rom 
head to foot, her face was of the hue of death, and the smile with 
whieh she spoke was frightfully haggard. That pent-up passion, 
whieh had so long struggled with her prudence, could no longer be 
That ahe really loyed Guert, and that her loye would 
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prove stronger than lier discretion, I had not donbted, now, for 
some months ; but, never having: before witnessed the strengfth of 
any feeling that had been so long and so painfully suppressed, I 
confess that this exhibition of a suffering so intense, in a being so 
delicate, so excellent, and so lovely, almost unmanned me. I took 
Mary Wallace's hand and led her to a chair, scarce knowing what 
to say to relieve her mind. All this time, her eye never turned 
from mine, as if she hoped to learn the truth by the aid of the sense 
of sight alone. How anxious, jeaioos, distrustful, and yet beseech- 
ing was that gaze ! 

^* Will he be tortured Y* She rather whispered huskily, than 
asked aloud. 

" I trust, by God's mercy, not- They have taken my slave, Jaap, 
also ; and it is far more probable that he would be the victim in 
such a case, than Mr. Ten Eyck '* 

" Why do you call him Mr. Ten Eyck ? You have always called 
him Guert, of late — you are his friend— you think well of mm— you 
cannot be less his fnend, now that he is miserable, than when he 
was happy, and the pride of all human eyes, in his strength and 
manly beauty !" 

" Dear Miss Wallace, compose yourself, I do entreat of you— na 
one will cling to Guert longer than I." 

" Yes ; I have always thought this — alwa3rs felt this. Guert 
cannot be low, or mean in his sentiments, while an educated gentle- 
man, like Corny Littlepage, is his friend. I have written to my 
aunt, and we must not be too hasty in our judgments. The spirit 
and follies of youth will soon be over, and then we shall see a snin- 
ing character in Guert Ten Eyck. Is not this true, Anneke ?*' 

Anneke knelt at the side of her friend, folded her in her arms, 
drew the quivering head down upon her own sympathizing bosom, 
and held it there a moment, in the veryattituae of protecting, 
solacing love. , After a brief pause, Mary Wallace-burst into tears, 
and I have ever thought that that relief, under God's mercy, saved 
her reason. In a few minutes, the sufferer became more calm, when 
she retired into herself, as was her wont, leaving Anneke and me to 
discuss the subject. After turning all the chances and probabilities 
in our minds, I promised my companions not to lose a moment, but 
to use immediate means of ascertaining all that could be ascer- 
tained, in Guert's behalf and of doing everything that could be 
done to save him. 

" You will not deceive me. Corny," whispered Mary Wallace, 
pressing my hand at leave-taking, in both ner own. *' I know I 
can depend on you, for he hoaete of being your friend." 

Anneke's painfuL smile added force to this request, and I tore 
myself away unwilling to quit such a sufferer, yet unable to remain. 
Herman Mordaunt was seen conversing with Susquesusin the court, 
and I joined him at once, determined to lose no time. 

"I was speaking to the Trackless on this very subject," an- 
swered Herman Mordaunt, as soon as I had explained my purpose, 
" and am now waiting for his answer. Do you think it, then, safe 
to send a messenger out to the Hurons, in oder to inquire after our 
friends, and to treat with them I" 

" "Sio send ^— Why not l" retamed the Indian. ** £ed-man glad 
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to see messengfer. Gk> wlien he waant, come bade when he wani 
How can make bargain, if scalp meesenger ?" 

I had heard that the most savage tribes respected a messen^fer ; 
and, indeed, the neoessity of so doing was, of itself, a sort ot se- 
curity that trnxsk must be the case. It was true, that the bearer of 
a flag mi|?ht be in more danger, on such an errajid, than wonld be 
tiie case in a camp of civiUsed men ; but these Canada Indians had 
been lonfl^ serying with the French, and their diiefs, beyond aqnes* 
tion, haa obtained some of the notions of pale-faoe warfare. With- 
out much reflection, therefore, and under an impulse in behalf of 
my Mend and my slave — ^for Jaap's fate was of hvehr interest with 
me — I volunteered to bear a flag myself. Herman Mordaunt ehook 
his head, and seemed reluctant to comply. 

" Aimeke would hardly pardon me for consenting to that,'* he 
answered. " Tou must remember, now, Oomy, that a very tender 
and sensitive heart is bound up in you, and you must no longer act 
like a thoughtless, single man. It would be far better to send this 
Onondago, if he will agree to go. He understands the red-men, 
and will be able to intei^ret the omens with more certainty than 
any of us. What say you, Busquesus ; will you be a messenger to 
the Hurons }" 

" Sartain!— why no go, if he want ? Qood to be messenger^ some* 
time. Where wampum— what tell him ?" 

Thus encouraged, we deliberated together, and soon had Susquesas 
in readiness to depart. As for the Indian, he laid aside all his arms, 
washed the war-paint from his face, put a calico shirt over his 
shoulders, and assumed the guise of peace. We gave him a anall 
white fla^ to cair^, feeling certain that the Huron chiefs must un- 
derstand its meaning ; and thinking it might be better, in bearing 
a message from pale-faces, that he who carried it should have a 
pale-face symbol of his errand. Susquesus found some wampum, 
too, having as much faith in tiliat^ probably, as in anything else. 
He then set forth, being charged to offer liberal ransom to the 
Hurons, for the living, imiiy'ured bodies of Guert Ten Eyck and 
Jaap Satanstoe. 

We entertained no doubt that the enemy would be found in the 
xavine, fo^ that was the point, in every respect, most favourable to 
the operations of the siege, being near the nouse, havinga pecrfeot 
oover, possessing water, wood, and other conveniences. From, ihat 
point the Nest could be watched, and any favourable chance im* 
proved. Thither, Ihen, Susquesus was told to proceed ; though it 
was not thought advisable to fetter one so shrewd with too many 
instructions. Several of us accompanied the Onondago to the ffate, 
and saw him him moving across the flelds, towards the wood, in 
his usual loping trot. The half-hour that succeeded the disappear- 
ance of Susquesus, in the mouth of the ravine, was one of intensely 
painfcd suspense. We all remained without the gate, waiting the 
result, including Dirck, Mr. Worden, Jason, and half-a-dozen of 
the settlers. At length the Onondagpo reappeared; and, to ova 
ffreat joy, a group followed him, in which were both the prisoners. 
The last were bound, but able to walk. This party might have eon* 
tained a dozen of the enemy, all of whom were armea. It moved 
■lowly out of the ravine, and ascended to the fields that were <hl a 
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level "VTith the home, htdting v^en about four htmdred yards from 
ns. Seeing this moveinent, we eounted out exactly the same num* 
ber of men, and went forward, Halting at a distance of two hundred 
yards from the Indians. Here we waited for our messenger, who 
continued on, after the Hurons had come to a stand. Thus far 
eveiything looked propitious. 

*'l)o you bring us good news?" Herman Mordaunt eagerly 
asked. *• Are our friends unhurt I" 

'* Got scalp— no hurt— take prisoner— jump on 'em, ten, two. ar 
— cotch 'em, then. Open eyes ; you see." 

" And the Hurons— -do they seem inoiined to aoeept the ransom ? 
Bum, rifle, blanket, and nowder ; you offered all, I hope, Sasquesus ?" 

"Sartin. No forget; that bad. Say take all that : some more, too." 

•* And they have come to treat wiQi us ? What are we to do now, 
Snsqruesus ? 

" Put down rifle— go near and talk. Ton go— priest go— young 
chief go-^that free. Then free warrior lay down rifle, come talk, 
too. rrisoner wait. All good." 

^ This was sufficiently intelligible, and, believing that anything 
like hesitation might make the condition of Ghiert desperate, we 
prepared to comply. I could see that the Rey. Mr. Wordenhad 
no great relish tor the business, but was ashamed to han^ back 
when he saw Herman Mordaunt cheerfrdly advancing to the inter- 
Tiew. "We three were met by as many Hurons, among whom was 
Jaap's friend * Muss,' who was evidently the leading person of the 
party. Guert and Jaap were held, bound, about a hundred yards 
in the rear, but near enough to be spoken to, by raising the voice. 
Ouert was in his shirt and breeches, with his head uncovered, hia 
fine cuiiy hair blowing about in the wind, and I thought I saw 
some signs of blood on his linen. This might be his own, or it 
mi^ht have come from an enemy. I called to him, therefore, in- 
quiring how he did, and whether he were hurt. 

*' Nothing to speak of. Corny, I thank you," was the oheerM 
answer; "these red gentlemen have had me tied to a tree, and 
have been seeing how near they could hurl their tomahawks with- 
out hitting. This is one of their customary amusements, and I 
have got a scratch or two in the sport. I hope the ladies are in 
good spirits, and do not let the business of last night distress them.'* 

" There is blessed news for you, Guert — ^Susquesus, ask these 
tbiefa if I may go near my friend to give him one word of consola- 
tion — on my honour, no attempt to release him will be made by 
me, until I return here." 

I spoke earnestly, and the Onondago interpreted what I had said 
into the language of the Hurons. I had made this somewhat hardy 
request, under an impulse that I found ungovernable, and was 
surprised, as well as pleased, to And it granted. These savaffes 
coxmded in my word, and trusted to my honour, with a stately de- 
licacy that miffht have done credit to the manners of civilized 
kings, giving tnemselves no apparent oonoem about my movements, 
although they occurred in their own rear. It was too late to re- 
tract, and, leaving Herman Mordaunt endeavouring to drive a bar- 
g-ain with Muss and his two companions, I prooeeded, uneoneemed 
ZDyself, boldly towards the armed men who held Guert and Jaap 
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prisoners. I thonglLt my appioacli did cause a sliglit moTemeni 
among these sayages, and there was a question and answer passed 
between them and their leaders. The latter said but a word or two, 
hut these were uttered authoritatively, and with a commanding 
toss of a hand. Brief as they were, tiiey answered the purpose, 
and I was neither molested nor spoken to, during the short inter- 
view I had with my friend. 

" God bless you. Corny, for this !'* Guert cried with feeling, as I 
warmly shook his hand. " It requires a warm heart, and a bold 
one, too, to lead a man into this * lion's den.' Stay but a moment, 
lest some evil come of it, I beg of you. This squeeze of the hand 
is worth an estate to a man in my situation ; but remember Anneke. 
Ah ! Corny, my dear friend, I could be happy even here, did I know 
that Mary Wallace grieved for me !" 

" Then be happy, Guert. My sole object in venturing here was 
to tell you to hope everything in that quarter. There will be no 
longer any coyness, any hesitation, any misgivings, when you shall 
be once restored to us." 

'* Mr. littiepage, you would not trifle with the feelings of a 
miserable captive, hanging between torture and death, as is my 
present case ! I can hardly credit my senses ; yet you would not 
mock me l" 

'* Believe all I say— nay, all you ttnah, Guert. It is seldom that 
woman loves as she loves, and this I swear to you. I go now, onlv 
to aid Herman Mordaunt in bringing you where you own ears shaU 
hear such proofs of what I say, as have been uttered in mine." 

Guert made no answer, but I coiQd see he was profoundly affected. 
I squeezed his hand, and we parted, in the full nope, on my side at 
least, that the separation would be short. I have reason to think 
Guert shed tears ; for, on looking back, I perceived his face turned 
away from those who were nearest to him. I had but a singlo 
glance at Jaap. My fellow stood a littie in the rear, as became his 
oolour ; but he watched my countenance with the vigilance of a 
cat. I thought it best not to speak to him, though I gave him a 
secret sign of encouragement. 

"These chiefs are not very amicably disposed, Corny," said 
Herman Mordaunt, the instant I reioined him. " They have given 
me to understand that Jaap will be liberated on no terms what- 
ever. They must have his scalp, as Susquesus teUs me, on account 
of some severity he himself has shown to one of these chiefs. To 
use their own lan^ruage, they want it for a plaster to this warrior's 
back. His fate, it would seem, is sealed, and he has only been 
brought out yonder to raise hopes in him that are to be disappointed. 
The wretches do not scruple to avow this, in their own sententious 
manner. As for Guert, they say he slew two of their warriors, and that 
their wives will miss their husbands, and will not be easily quieted 
unless they see his scalp, too. They offer to release him, nowever, 
on either of two sets of terms. They will give up Guert for two of 
what they call chiefs, or for four common men. If we do not like 
those conditions thej will exchange him on condition we give two 
common men for him, and abandon the Nest to them, by marching 
out with all my people before the sun is up above our heads." 
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** Conditions that yon cannot accept, under any circnmstances» I 
fear, sir?" 

" Certainly not. The deKvery of any two is ont of the question 
—would he so, even to save my own Ufe. As for the Nest and its 
contents, I would verv willingly ahandon all, a few papers ex- 
cepted, had I the smallest faith in the chiefs heing ahle to restrain 
their followers ; hut the dreadful massacre of William-Henry is. 
still too recent to confide in anything of the sort. My answer is 
given already, and we are ahout to p(it. Possihly, when they see 
ns determined, they may lower their demands a little." 

A grave ijarting wave of the hand was given hy Muss, who had 
conducted himself with great dignity in the interview, and the 
three Hurons walked away in a hody. 

"Best ^Ot' said Suaquesus, significantly. "Mayhe want rifle. 
Hurons in 'amest." 

On this hint we returned to our friends, and resumed our arms. 
What succeeded I learned in part hy the relations of others, while 
a part was witnessed hy my own eyes. It seems that Jaap, from 
the first, understood the desperate nature of his own position. The 
rememhrance of his misdeeds in relation to Muss, whose prisoner 
he had more especially hecome, most prohahly increased his appre- 
hensions, and his thoughts were constantly hent on ohtaining his 
liherty hy means entirely independent of negotiation. It happened 
that one of the savages so placed himself hefore the negro, wno was 
kept hehind all near him, as to enable Jaap to draw the Huron's 
knife from its sheath without being detected. He did this while I 
was actually with the party, and all eyes were on me. Guert and 
himself were bound, hy having their arms fastened above the 
elbows, behind the back ; and when Gruert turned aside to shed 
tears, as mentioned, Jaap succeeded in cutting his fastenings. This 
could be done only while the savages were following my retreatii]^ 
form with their eyes. At the same time Jaap gave the knife to 
Ghiert, who did him a similar service. As the Indians did not take 
the alarm the prisoners paused a moment, holding their arms as if 
still bound, to look around them. The Indian nearest Guert had 
two rifles, his own and that of Muss, both leaning negligently 
against his shoulder, with their breeches on the ground. To these 
weapons Guert pointed : and, when the three chiefs were on the 
point of rejoining their friends, who were attentive to their move- 
ments in order to ascertain the result, Guert seized this savage by 
his arm, which he twisted until the Indian ydled with pain, then 
caught one rifle, while Jaap laid hold of the other. Each fired and 
brought down his man ; then they made an onset with the butts o£ 
their pieces on the rest of the party. This bold assault, though so 
desperate in appearance, was the wisest thing they could do ; as 
immediate flignt would have left their enemies an opportunity of 
sending the swift runners of their pieces in pursuit. 

The first intimation we had of any movement of this sort was fa 
the reports of the rifles. Then I not only saw, but I heard the 
iaremendous blow Jaap gave to the head of Muss; a blow that 
demolished both the victim and the instrument of his destruction. 
Though the breech of the rifle was broken the heavy barrel stilt 
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Temfdned, and the negro flomished it with a faroe that fnmi all 
before Mm. It is scarcely necessary to say Chiert was not iole in 
sacli a fray. He fought for Mary W allaoe, as wall as for himself 
and he oyertnmed two more of the Indians, as it might be, in the 
twinkling of an eye. Here Direk did good service to onr friends. 
His rifle was in nis hands, and, levelling it with coolness, he shot 
down a powerful savaf e who was on the point of seizing Guert from 
behind. This was the commencement of a general war, Yollers 
now coming from both parties; from ourseiYes, and urom the 
enemy, who were in the cover of the woods. Intimidated by the 
fury of the personal assault under which they were suffering, the 
remaining Indians near Guert and the negro leaped away towards 
theif friends, yelling ; leaving their late prisoners free, but more 
exposed to flre than they could have been when encircled even by 
enemies. Everything passed with fearful rapidity, Guert seized 
the rifle of a fEulen Ladian, and Jaap obtained another, when they 
fell back towards us, like two lions at bay, with rifle bullets 
whizzing around them at every step. Of course, we fired, and we 
also advanced to meet them ; an imprudent step, since the main 
body of the Hurons were covered, rendering tiie contest nnequaL 
But there was no resisting the sympathetic impulses of such a 
moment, or the exultation we all £elt at the exploits of Guert and 
Jaap, enacted, as they were, before onr eyes. As we drew togethv, 
• the former shouted and cried — 

"Hurrah! Corny, my noble fellow— let ns charge the woot— 
there'll not be a reat-skin left in it in five minutes. Forwart, my 
friends— forwart, all !" 

It certainlv was an exciting moment. We all shouted in onr 
turns, and aU cried ** forward, in common. Even Mr. Worden 
joined in the shout, and pressed forward. Jason, too, fought 
bravely ; and we went at the wood like so many bulldogs. I faney 
the pedagogue thought the fee-simple of his miUs depended on the 
result. On we went, in open order, reserving onr fire for the last 
moment, but receiving dropping shots that did us no harm, until 
we dashed into the thicket. 

The Hurons were discomfited, and they fled. Though a panic ia 
not usual among those wild warriors, they seldom rally on the 
fleld. If once driven against their will a close pursuit will 
usually disperse them for a time ; and such was the case now. By 
the time I got Mrly into the ravine, I could see or hear of no 
enemy. My friends were on my ri^ht and left, shouting and 
pressmg on ; but there was no foe visible. Guert and Jaap were 
in advance, for we could not overtake them ; and they hadf fired| 
for they got the last glimpses of the enemy. But one more shot dia 
come from the Hurons in that inroad. It was fired from some one 
of the retreating party, who must have been lingering in its rear. 
The report sounded far up the ravine, and it came like a fiekreweU 
and final gun. Distant as it was, however, it proved the most fatal 
shot to us that was fired in all that affair. I caught a glimpsa of 
Guert through the trees, and saw him f alL In an instant 1 was 
at his side. 

What a change is that from the triumph of victory to the aodden 
approach of death I I saw by the expression of Guert's oounte- 
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naaee, as I raisecL Mm in my arms, that the blow was fatal. The 
ball, indeed, had passed direotly through his body, missing the 
bones, but injuring the vitals. There is no mistaking the expres- 
sion of a deaui- wound on the human countenance, when the effect 
is direct and not remote. Nature appears to admonish the victim 
of his fate. So it was with Qnert. 

"This shot has done for me. Corny," he said, ** and it seems to 
be the very last they intended to fire. I almost hope there can 
be no truth in what you told me of Mary Wallace !" 

That was neither the time nor the place to speak on such a sub- 
ject, and I made no answer. From tne instant the fall of Gruext 
became known the pursuit ceased, and our whole narty collected 
around the wounded man. The Indian alone seemea to retain any 
consciousness of the importance of knowing what the enemy was 
doing, for his philosophy was not easily disturbed by the sudden 
appearance of death among us. Still he liked Guert, as did every 
one who could get beyond the weaknesses of his outer character, 
and fairly at the noble traits of his manlv nature. Susquesus 
looked at the sufferer a moment, gravely ana not without concern, 
then he turned to Herman Mordaunt, and said — 

** This bad — save scalp, that good, though. Garry him in house. 
Susquesus follow trail and see what Injin mean."j 

As this was well, he was told to watch the enemy, while we bore 
our Mend towards the Nest. Dirck consented to precede us, and 
let the melancholv truth be known, while I continued with Guert, 
who held my hand the whole distance. We were a most melancholy 
procession for victors. Not a serious hurt had any of our parl^ 
received in this last affidr, the wound of Guert Ten Eyok excepted, 
yet I question if more real sorrow would have been felt over two or 
three other deaths. We had become accustomed to our situation, 
it is wonderful how soon a soldier does, rendering death familiar, 
and disarming him of half his terrors ; but calamities can, and do 
occur, to bring back an army to a sense of its true nature, and its 
dependence on Providence. Such had been the effect of the loss of 
Lord Howe on the troops before Ticonderoga, and such was the 
effect of the fall of Guert Ten Eyck, on the small band that was 
collected to defend the possessions and firesides of Ravensnest. 

We entered the gate of the house, and found most of its tenants 
already in the court, collected like a congregation in a church that 
awaits the entrance of the dead. Herman Mordaunt had sent an 
order to have his own room prepared for the sufferer, and thither we 
carried Guert. He was placed on the bed ; then the crowd silently 
withdrew. I observed that Guert's eyes turned anxiously and in- 
quiringly around, and I told him, in a low voice, I would go for 
the ladies myself. A smile, and a pressure of the hand, showed 
how well I had interpreted his thoughts. 

Somewhat to my surprise, I found Mary Wallace, pale it is true, 
but comparatively cabn and mistress of uerself . That instinct of 
propriety which seems to form a part of the nature of a well- 
educated woman, had taught her the necessity of self-command 
that no outbreak of her feelings should affect tne sufferer. As for 
Anneke, she was like herself, gentle, mourning, and full of sym- 
jNithy for her Mend. As soon as apprised of the object of my visit, 
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the two girls expressed their readiness to go to Guert. As they 
knew the wa^r* I did not attend them, |>nrposely proceeding in 
another direction* in order not to he a witness of the intemew. 
Anneke has since told me, however, that Mary's self-command did 
not altogether desert her, while Ckiert's cheerful gratitude pro- 
hahly so far deceived her as to create a short-lived hope that the 
wound was not mortal. For myself, I passed an hour in attending 
to the state of thin^^ in and around tne house, in order to make 
certain that no negligence occurred still to endanger our security. 
At the end of that time, I returned to Guert, meeting Herman 
Mordaunt near the door of his room. 

'* The little hope we had is vanished," said the last, in a sorrow- 
ful tone. " Poor Ten Eyck has,' heyond a question, received his 
death-wound, and has hut a few hours to live. Where my people 
safe, I would rather that everything at Ravensnest, house and 
estate, were destroyed, than had this happen !" 

Prepared hy this announcement, I was not as much surprised as 
I mignt otherwise have heen, at the s^eat change that had occurred 
in m'^ friend since the time I quittea his room. It was evident he 
anticipated the result. Nevertheless he was calm; nay, appa- 
rently happjr. Nor was he so much enfeehled as to prevent his 
speaking quite distinctly, and with sufficient ease. When the 
machine of life is stopped hy the sudden disruption of a vital liga- 
ment, the approaches of death, though more rapid than with disease, 
are seldom so apparent. The first evidences of a fatal termination 
are discovered rather through the nature of the violence than by 
means of a|)pajent effects. 

I have said that Guert seemed even happy, though death was so 
near. Anneke told me, subsequently, that Mary Wallace had 
owned her love, in answer to an earnest appeal on his part, and, 
from that moment, he had expressed himselTas one who was about 
to die contented. Poor Guert !* It was Httle he thought of the 
dread future, or of the church on earth, except as the last was en« 
titled to, ana did receive, on all occasions, his outward respect. It 
seemed thaf Mary Wallace, habitually so reserved and silent among 
her friends, had been accustomed to converse freely with Guert 
and that she had made a serious effort, during her residence in 
Albany, to enlighten his mind, or rather to arouse his feelings on 
this all-important subject, and that Guert, sensible of the pleasure 
of receiving instruction from such a source, always listened with 
attention. When I entered the room, some allusion had just been 
made to this theme. 

** But for you, Mary, I should be little better than a heathen," 
said Guert, holding the hand of his beloved, and scarce averting 
his eyes from their idol a single instant. " If God has mercy on 
me, it will be on your account." 

" Oh ! no— no— no— Guert, say not, think not thus ! " exclaimed 
Mary Wallace, shocked at this excess of his attachment even for 
herself at such a moment. ** We all receive our pardons through 
the death and mediation of his Blessed Son. Nothmg else can save 
you, or any of us, my dear, dear Guert ; and I implore you not to 
think otherwise." 

Guert looked a little bewildered ; still he looked pleased. The 
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first expression was probably produced by his not exactly compre- 
hendine the nature of that mysterious expiation, which baffles the 
unaided powers of man, and which, indeed, is to be felt rather than 
understood. The look of pleasure had its origin in the "dear, 
dear Guert," and, more than that, in the consciousness of possess- 
ing the affections of the woman he had so long loved, almost against 
hope. Guert Ten Eyck was a man of bold and reckless character 
in ^ that pertained to risks, frolic, and youthful adventure ; but 
the meekest Christian could' scarcely possess a more lowlv opinion 
of his own frailties and sins than this dashing young fellow pos- 
sessed of his own claims to be valued by such a being as Mary 
Wallace. I often wondered how he ever presumed to love her, but 
suppose the ap»parent vanity must be ascribed to the resistless 
power of a passion that is known to be the strongest of our nature. 
It was also a sort of moral anomaly that two so opposed to each 
other in character ; the one verging on extreme recklessness, the 
other pushing prudence almost to prudery ; the one so gay as to 
seem to live for frolic, the other quiet and reserved, should con- 
ceive this strong predilection for each other ; but so it was. I have 
heard persons say, however, that these varieties in temperament 
awaken interest, and that they who have commenced with such 
dissimilarities, but have assimilated by communion, attachment, 
and habits, after all, make the happiest couples. 

Mary "Wallace lost all her reserve in the gush of tenderness and 
sympathy that now swept all before it. Throughout the whole of 
that morning, she hung about Guert, as the mother watches the 
ailing infant. If his tnirst was to be assuaged, her hand held the 
cup ; if his pillow was to be replaced, her care suggested the altera- 
tion ; if his brow was to be wiped, she performed that office for 
him, suffering no other to come oetween her and the object of her 
solicitude. There were moments when the manner in which Mary 
Wallace hung over Guert was infinitely touching. Anneke and I 
knew that her very soul yearned to lead his thoughts to dwell on 
the subject of the great change that was so near. Nevertheless, 
the tenderness of the woman was so much stronger than even the 
anxiety of the Christian, that we perceived she feared the influence 
on his wound. At length, happily for an anxiety that was 
beginning to be too paintul for endurance, Guert spoke on the 
subject himself. Whether his mind adverted naturally to such a 
topic, or he perceived the solicitude of his gentle nurse, I could 
not say." 

" I oannot staywith you long, Mary," he said, " and I should 
like to have Mr. Worden's prayers, imited to yours, offered up in 
my behalf. Corny will seek the Dominie for an old friend ?" 

I vanished from the room, and was absent ten minutes. At the 
end of that time, Mr. Worden was ready in his surplice, and we 
went to the sick room. Certainly, our old pastor had not the way 
of manifesting the influence of religion that is usual to the colonies^ 
esx>ecially to those of the more northern and eastern portion of the 
country ; yet, there was a heartiness in his manner of praying, at 
times, that almost persuaded me he was a good man. I will owik 
however, that Mr. Worden was one of those clergymen who could 
pray much more sincerely for certain persons thw for others. He 
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was partial to poor Gtiert ; and I reall^r thought ^baa was manifoat 
in his accents on this melancholy occasion. 

The dying man was relieved by this attention to the rites of the 
church. Gnert was not a metaphysician ; and, at no period of his 
life, I believe, did he ever enter very closely into the consideration, of 
those fearful questkms which were connected with his ezistsiGe, 
origin, destination, and position, in- t^e long soale of animated 
beings. He understood it was a duty to pray; and I make no 
doubt he fancied there were times and^ seasons in which this dutj 
was more imperative than at t>thers, and times and seasons when it 
might be dispensed with. 

How tenderljr and how aaxionsly did Mary Waliaoe watch over 
her patient daring the whole of that sad day ! l^e seemed to know 
neither weariness nor fatigne. Towards evening, it was just as the 
sun was tinging the summits of the trees with its parting light; 
she came towards Anneke and myself, with a £Eiae l^t was slightly 
iUuminated with something like a ^low of pleasure^ and whispered 
to us that Guert was better. Witmn ten minutes of that moment 
I approached the bed, and saw a slight movement lof tiie patient's 
hand, as if he desired me to come nearer. 

"Corny," said Guert, in alow, languid voice, "it is nearly all 
over. I wish I coidd see Mary Wallace once befbre I die ! " 

Mary was not, cotdd not be distant. She fell upon her knee8» 
and clasped the yielding form of her lover to her heart. lathing 
was said on either side ; or, if aught were said, it was whispered 
and was of a nature too sacred to be communicated to others. In 
that attitude did this young woman, long so coy and so difficult to 
decide, remain for near an hour, and. in that (^uiet, cheiishingy 
womanly embrace did Guert Ten Eyck breathe his last. 

I left the sufferer as much alone with the woman of his heart as 
comported with prudence and a proper attention on my part ; but 
it was my melancholy duty to close his eyes. Thus prematmehr 
terminated the earthly career of as manly a spirit as ever dwelt in 
human form. That it had imperfections, my pen has not concealed ; 
but the lonfi: years that have since passed away have not served to 
obliterate the regard so noble a temperament could not fail to 
Ikwakea. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

•• How dow the day slides on ! When we desire 
Time's haste, he seems to lose a match with lohsten : 
And when we wish him stay, he imps his wings 
With feathers plumed with thought."— Albahazak. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the grief that we all felt for onr lossi 
That night was necessarily one of watchfulness, but few were in- 
clined to sleep. The return of light found us unmolested, how- 
ever ; and an hour or two later, Susquesus came in, and rex>orted 
that the enemy had retreated towards Tieonderoga. There was 
nothing more to fear from that quarter, and the settlers sooa began 
to return to their dwellings, or to such as remained. In the course 
of a week the axe again rang in the forest, and rude habitationa 
began to reappear in the places of those that had been destroyed* 
As Bulstrode could not well be removed, Herman Mordaunt deteiw 
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mined to pass the remainder of the season at BaTenmest, ^th the 
doable view of acoommodatmg his guest and of encouraging his 
settlers. The danger was known to be over for that summer at 
least, and» ere the approach of another, it was hoped that the humi* 
liated feelings of Great Britain would so far be aroused as to driT« 
the enemy from the provinee, as indeed was effectually done. 

On consultation, it was decided that the body of Guert Ought td 
be sent for interment among his friends to Albany. Dirok and my* 
self accompanied it as the principal attendants, all that remained 
of our party ^oing with us. Herman Mordaunt thought it neces- 
sary to remain at Eavensnest, and Anneke would not quit her 
father. The Rev. Mr. Worden's missionary zeal had, by this trial, 
effectualljr evaporated* and he profited by so favourable an occa- 
sion to withdraw into the safer and more peopled districts. I well 
remember as we marched after the horse-litter that carried the re- 
mains of poor Guert, the divine's making the following sensible 
remarks : — 

*' You see how it is on this frontier. Corny," he said, *' it i9 
premature to think of introducing Christianity. Christianity ie 
essentially a civilized religion, and can only be of use among civi« 
lized beings. It is true, mv young friend, that many of the early 
apostles were not learned after the fashion of this world, but they 
were all thoroughly civilized. Palestine was a civilized country, 
and the Hebrews were a great people ; and I consider the prece-^ 
dent set by our blessed Lord is a command to be followed in all 
time, and that his appearance in Judea is tantamount to his saving 
to his apostles, * go and preaoh me and my gospel tO all cimlizea 
people. " 

I ventured to remark that there wair something like a direct 
command to preach it to aU nations to be found in the Bible. 

*' Ay, that is true enough," answered Mr. Worden, *'bnt it clearly 
means all civilized nations. Then, this was before the discovery of 
America, and it is fair enough to presume that the command re- 
ferred solely to knoum nations. The texts of Scripture are not to 
be strained, but are to be construed naturally. Corny, and this 
seems to me to be the natural reading of that passage. No, I have 
been rash and imprudent in pushing duty to exaggeration, ana 
shall confine my labours to their proper sphere during the remainder 
of jnj dajs. Civilization is just as much a means of providence as 
religion itself; and it is clearly intended that one should be built 
on the other. A clergyman goes quite far enough from the centre 
of refinement when he quits home to come into these colonies to 
preaoh the gospel, letting alone those soalping devils, the Indians, 
"who, I greatly fear, were never bom to be saved. It may do well 
enough to have societies to keep them in view, but a meeting in 
liondon is quite near enough ever- to approach them." 

Such, ever after, appeared. to be the sentim^its of the Rev. Mr. 
Worden, and I took no pains to change them. I ought, however, to 
have alluded to the parting with Anneke betbre I gave the fore- 
going: extract from the parson's homily. Ciroamstances prevented 
my having much private communication with my betrothed before 
quitting the Nest ; for Anndce's sympathy with Mary Wallace was 
too profound to permit her to think mnoo, just th«u, of aught birt 
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the latter*8 aottowb. As for Mary lierself, tbe strengiili «nd depth 
of her attachment and g^ef were never fully appreciated until time 
eame to vindicate them. Her seeming^ calm was soon restored, for 
it was only under a tempest of feeling that Muy Wallace lost her 
self-command ; and the affliction that was inevitable and irremedi- 
able, one of her regrulated temperament and high principles straggled 
^ endure with Christian submission. It was only in after-life that 
I came to know how intense and absorbing had, in truth, been her 
passion for the gay, high-spirited, ill-educated, and impulsive 
young Albanian. 

Anneke wept for a few minutes in my arms a quarter of an hour 
before our melancholy i)rocession quitted the Nest. The dear girl 
had no undue reserve with me, though I found her a little reluetant 
to converse on the subject of our own loves so soon after the feoifttl 
scenes we had just gone through. Still, she left me in no doubt on 
the ali-importajit point of my carrying away with me her whole 
and entirely undivided heart. Bulstrode she never had, never 
eotild love. This she assured me over and over again. He amused 
her, and she felt for him some of the affection and interest of kin- 
dred, but not the least of any other interest. Poor Bulstrode ! now 
I was certain of success, I had very magnanimous sentiments in his 
behalf, and could give him credit for various good qualitiee that 
had been previously obscured in my eyes. Herman Mordftunt had 
requested nothing might be said to the major of my engagement, 
though an early opnortunity was to be taken by himself to let the 
tuitor understand that Anneke declined the honour of his hand. It 
was thouffht the information would best come from him. 

** I shall be frank with you, LitUepage, and confess I have been 
Tery anxious for the union of my daughter and Mr. Bulstrode," 
added Herman Mordaunt, in the interview we had before I left the 
Nest, *' and I trust to your own good sense to account for it. I 
knew Bulstrode before I nad any knowledge of yourself; and there 
was already a connexion between us that was just of a nature to 
sender one that was closer desirable. I shall not deny that I fancied 
Anneke fitted to adorn the station and circles to which Bulstrode 
would have carried her; and, perhaps, it is a natural parentd 
weakness to wish to see one's child promoted. We talk of humility 
and contentment, Corny, though there is much of the nolo episco* 
pari about it, after all. But you see that the preference of the 
ohild is so much stronger than that of the parent that it must 
prevail. I dare say, after all, you would much rather be Anneke'a 
ohoice, than be mine V* 

** I can have no difficulty in admitting that, sir," I answered ; 
*' and I feel very sensible of the liberal manner in which you yield 
your own preferences to our wishes. Certainly, in the way of rank 
and fortune I have little to offer, Mr. Mordaunt, as an ofiiset to 
Mr. Bulstrode's claims ; but, in love for your daughter, and in an 
ardent desire to make her happy, I shall not yield to him, or any 
other man, though he were a Jung." 

** In the way of fortune, LitUepage, I have very few regrets. As 
you are to live in this country, the joint means of the two families, 
wmch some day, must centre in you and Anneke, will prove all- 
m fficie n t ; and, aa for posterity, Kavensnest and Mooseiidge will 
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impply ample provisions. As the colony grows, your descendants 
will increase, and your means will increase with Doth. !No,.no ; I 
may have been a nttle disappointed t that much I will own; bnf 
I have not been, at any time, displeased. God bless yod, Hien, my 
dear boy ; write us from Albany, and come to us at Lilacsbuah in 
September. Your reception will be that of a son." 

it is needless to dwell on the melancholy procession we formed 
through the woods. Pirck and myself kept near the body, on foot, 
until we reached the highway, when venicles were provided for 
the common transportation. On reaching Albany, we delivered 
the remains of Guert to his relatives, and there was a suitable 
funeral given. The bricked closet behind the chimney, was epened, 
as usual, and the six dozen of Madeira, that had been placed in it 
twenty-four years before, or the day the poor fellow was christened, 
was found to be very excellent. I remember it was said generally, 
that better wine was drunk at the funeral of Guert Ten Eyck than 
had been tasted at the obsequies of any individual who was not a 
Van Kensellaer, a Schuyler, or a Ten Broeck, within the memory of 
man. I, now speak of funerals in Albany; for I do suppose the 
remark would scarcely apply to many other funerals lower down 
the river. 

The Eev. Mr. Worden officiated, and was universallv regarded 
with interest, as a pious minister of the gospel, who nad oarely 
escaped the fate of the person he was now committing * dust te 
dust,' while devotedly and ardently employed in endeavouring to 
rescue the souls of the very savages who sought his life from the 
fate of the heathen. I remember there was a very well worded 
paragraph to this effect in the New York Crozette^ and I had heard 
it said, but do not remember to have ever seen it myself, that in one 
of the reports of the Society for the Promulgation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, the circumstances were alluded to in a very touching 
and edifying manner. 

Poor Guert ! I passed a few minutes at his grave before we went 
south. It was all that was left of his fine person, his high spirit^ 
his lion; hearted courage, his buoyant spirits, and his unextinguish- 
able love of frolic. A finer physical man I never beheld, or one 
who better satisfied the eye, m all respects. That the noble tene- 
ment was not more intellectually occupied, was purely the conse- 
quence of a want of education. Notwithstanding, all the books in 
the world could not have converted Guert Ten Eyck into a Jason 
Newcome, or Jason Newcome into a Guert Ten Eyck. Each owed 
many of his peculiarities, doubtless, to the province in which he was 
bred and born, and to the training consequent on these accidents ; 
but nature had also drawn broad distinctions between them. All 
the wildness of Guert' s impulses could not altogether destroy his 
feelings, tone, and tact as a gentleman; while all the soaring, extra* 
vagant pretensions of Jason never could have ended in elevating 
him to that character. Alas ! Poor Guert ! I sincerely moumea 
his loss for years, nor has liis memory yet ceased to nave a deep 
interest with me. 

Dirck Follock and I would have been a good deal caressed at 
Albany, on our return, both on account of wnat had happened, and 
on account of our Dutch connexions, had we been in the nuxid to 
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eyents with which we had been coimeeted were still too. recent to 
Indttlge in gaieties or compaliy ; and, as soon as possible after the 
foneral, we seized the opportunity of embarking on board a sloc^ 
bound to New York. Our voyage was generally considered a pros- 
perous one, lasting indeed, only six days. We took the eronnd 
three times, it is true ; but nothing was thought of that, suoh acci- 
dents being of frequent occurrence. Among l^e events of this sort; 
one occurred in the Overslaugh, and I passed a few hours there 
very pleasantly, as it was so near the scene of our adventure on the 
river. Anneke always occupied much of my thoughts, but pleasing 
pictures of her gentle decision, her implicit reliance on myself, her 
resignation, her spirit, and her intelliffenoe were now blended, 
without any alloy, in my recollections. The dear girl had confessed 
.to me that she loved me even on that fearful night, for her tender- 
ness in my behalf dated much farther back. This was a ^reat 
addition to the satisfaction with which I went over ev»y incident 
and speech, in recollection, endeavouring to recall the m(^ minute 
tone or expression, to see if I could now connect it with any sign of 
that passion, which I was authorized in believing did even then 
exist. Thus aided, equally by Anneke's gentle olushing admis- 
sions, and my own wishes, I had no difficulty in recalling pictures 
that were intinitely agreeable to myself, though possibly not mi- 
nutely accurate. 

In the Tapi>aan Sea, Birck left us, proceeding into Bockland, 
to join his family. I continued on in the sloop, reaching port next 
day. My uncle and aunt Legge were delighted to see me^and I 
0oon found. I should be a Hon, had I leisure to remain in town« in 
order to enjoy the notoriety my connexion with the northern expe- 
dition had created. 

Satanstoe, with all its endearing ties, however, called me away; 
and I left town on horseback, leaving my effects to follow by the 
first good opportunity, the morning of the day succeeding that on 
which I had arrived. I shall not attempt to conceal one weakness. 
As usual, I stopped at £ingBbridge to dine and bait ; and while the 
notable landlady was preparing my dinner, I ascended the heights 
to catch a distant view of lilacsbush. There lay the pretty cottage- 
like dwelling, placed beneath its hill, amid a wilderness of shrub- 
bery ; but its lovely young mistress was far away, and 1 found the 
pleasure with which I gazed at it blended with regrets. 

"You have been north, I hear, Mr. Littlepage," my landlady 
observed, while I was discussing her lamb, and peas, and aspa- 
ra^fus ; ** pray, sir, did you hear or see anything of our honoured 
neighbours, Herman Mordaunt and his charming daug[hter? " 

"Much of both, Mrs. Light; and that under trying circum- 
stances. Mooseddge, my father's property in that part of the 
province is quite near to Havensnest, Merman Mordaunt's estate, 
and I have passed some time at it. Have no tidings of the family 
reached you lately >'* 

"None, unless it be the report that Miss Anneke will never 
return to us." 

" Anneke not return 1 In the name of wonder how do you hear 
4hisr 
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" Kot BsMiss Anneke, bat as Lady Aimeke, or somethmgr of tkat 
sort. Isn't there a General Bulstrom, or some great oficer or other, 
who seeks her hand, and on whom she smiles, sir?" 

" I presume I understand you* now. "Well, what do you leam 
of him?" 

" Only that they are to be married next month-^some say they 
are married already, and that ihe old gentleman ^ves Lilacsbush, 
out and out, and four thousand pounds ourrenoy, aown, in order to 
purchase so hi^h an honour for nis child. I tell the neighbours it 
IS too much, Miss Anneke being worth any lord in England, on 
her own sole account." 

This intellisrence did not disturb me, of course, for it was 
taTern-tidings and neip:hbours' news. Neighbours ! How much is 
that sacred word prostituted ! You shall iind people opening their 
ears with avidity to the gossip of a neighbourhood, when nineteen 
times in twenty it is less entitled to credit than the intelligence 
which is obtained from a distance, provided the latter come from 
persons of the same class in life as the individuals in Question, and 
are known to them. What means had this woman of knowing the 
secrets of Herman Mordaunt's family, that were one-half as ^ood 
as those possessed by friends in Albany, for instance? This neigh- 
bourhood testimony, as it is called, does a vast deal of mischief in 
the province, and most especially in those parts of it where our 
own people are brought in contact with their fellow-subjects from 
the more eastern colonies. In my eyes, Jason Newcome's opinions 
of Herman Mordaunt, and his acts would be nearly worthless^ 
shrewd as I admit the man to be ; for the two have not a distinctive 
opinion, custom, and I had almost said principle, in common. Just 
appreciation of motives and acts can only i)roceed from those who 
feel and think alike ; and this is morally impossible where there 
exist broad distinctions in social classes. It is just for this reason 
that we attach so little importance to the ordinary reports, and even 
to the sworn evidence, of servants. 

Our reception at Santanstoe was just what might have been ex- 
pected. My dear mother hugged me to her heart again and again, 
and seemed never to be satifiea with feasting her eyes on me. My 
father was affected at seeing me, too ; and I thought there was a 
very decided moisture in his eyes. As for old Captain Hugh Eoger, 
' threesoore-and ten had exhausted his fluids pretty much ; but he 
shook me heartily by the hand, and listened to my account of the 
movements before Ty with all a soldier's interest, and with some- 
vrhat of the fire of one who had served himself in more fortunate 
times. I had to fight my battles o'er and o'er again, as a matter of 
oourse^.and to reoount the tale of Eavensnest in all its details. We 
were at supper when I concluded my most laboured narrative, and 
when I began to hope my duties, in this respect, were finally ter- 
minated. But my dear mother had heavier matters still on her 
mind ; and it was necessary that I should give her a private con- 
ierenoe, in her own little room. 

" Corny, my beloved child," commenced this anxious and most 
tender parent, " you have said nothing particular to me of the 
Mordaunts. It is now time to speak of that family." 
" Have I not told you, mother, how we met at Albany^ and o| 
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what occurred on the river?" — ^I had not epoken of that adventore 
in my letters, because I was uncertain of the true state of Anneke's 
feelings, and did not wish to raise expectations that might never be 
realized — *' And of our going to Ravensnest in company, and of all 
that happened at Ravensnest after our return from Ty ?" 

** What is all this to me, child ! I wish to hear you speak of 
Anneke — ^is it true that she is going to be married i*' 

" It is true. I can affirm that much from her own mouth." 

My dear mother's countenance fell, and I could hardly pursue 
my wicked equivoque any further. 

"And she has even had the effirontery to own this to yoti» 
Corny?" 

" She has, indeed, though truth compels me to add that she 
blushed a great deal while admitting it, and seemed only half 
disposed to be so frank : that is, at first ; for, in the end, she raUier 
smiled than blushed." 

" Well, this amazes me ! It is only a proof that vanity, and 
worldly rank, and worldly riches, stand higher in the estimation of 
Anneke Mordaunt than excellence and modest merit." 

•* What riches and worldly rank have I, mother, to tempt any 
woman to forget the qualities you have mentioned ?" 

" I was not thinking of you, my son, in that sense, at alL Of 
course, I mean Mr. Bulstrode." ^ ' 

" What has Mr. Bulstrode to do with my marriage with Anne 
Mordaunt, or any one else but her own sweet self, who has con- 
sented to become my wife ; her father, who accepts me for a son, 
my father, who is about to imitate his example, by taking Anneke 
to his heart as a daughter, and you, my dearest, dearest mother, 
who ore the only person likely to raise obi^tacles, as you are now 
doing?" 

This was a boyish mode of producing a most delightful surprise, 
I am very ready to acknowledge; and, when I saw my mother 
burst into tears, I felt both regret and shame at having practised 
it. I was soon pardoned — ^what offence would not that devoted 
mother have pardoned her only child ! — ^when I was made to relate 
all that was proper to be told, of what had passed between Anneke 
and myself. It is scarcely necessary to say, I was assured of the 
cheerful acquiescence in my wishes, of all my own family, from 
Captain Hugh Roger, down to the dear person who was speaking. 
They had set their minds on my becoming the husband of this very 
young lady ; and I could not possibly have made any communica- 
tion that would be more agreeable, as I was given to understand 
from each and all that very night. 

My return to Satanstoe occurred in the last half of the month of 
July. The Mordaunts were not to be at Lilacsbush until the mid- 
dle of September, and I had near two months to wait for that 
happy moment. This time was passed as well as it could be. I 
endeavoured to interest myself in the old Neck, and toi^lan schemes 
of futufe happiness there, that were to be realized in Anneke's 
society. It was and is a noble farm ; rich, beautifully placed, 
having water on more than three of its sides, in capital order, and 
weU stocked with such apples, peaches, apricots, plums, and other 
fruits, as the world can scarcely equal. It is true that the pro- 
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Tinces a little fiirther south, sneh as New Jersey, Fennsylvama* 
Maryland, and Virginia, think they can beat us in peaches ; but I 
have never tasted any frnit that I thought would^ compare with 
that of Satanstoe. I love every tree, waJX knoll, swell, meadow, 
and hummock about the old place. One thing distresses me. I 
love old names, such as my father knew the same places by ; and I 
like to mispronounce a word, when custom and association render 
the practice familiar. I would not call mv Mend Dirck FoUock 
anything else but FoUock, unless it might be in a formal way, or 
when asking him to drink a glass of wine with me, for a great deaL 
80 it is with Satanstoe ; the name is homely, I am willing to allow* 
but it is strong, and conveys an idea. It relates also to the usages 
and notions of the country ; and names ought always to be pre- 
served, except in those few instances in which there are good rea- 
sons for altering them. I regret to say, that ever since the api)ear« 
ance of Jason Newcome among us, there has been a disposition 
among the ignorant and vulgar to call the Neck, Dibbleton, under 
the pretence I have already mentioned, that it once belonp^ed to the 
family of Dibblees ; or, as soine think, as a pious diminutive of 
Devil s Town. I indignantly repel this supposition, though I do 
believe that Dibbleton is only a sneaking mode of pronouncing 
Devilton, as I admit I have heard the old people laughingly term 
the Neck. This belongs to the " Gaul dam ye" school, and it is 
not to my taste. I say the ignorant and vulgar, for this is just the 
class to be squeamish on such subjects. I am told there have been 
people from the eastward among us of late years, who affect to call 
"Hell Gate," "Hurl Gate," or "Whirl Gate," or by some other 
such sentimental, whirl-a-gig name ; and these are the gentry who 
would wish to alter " Satanstoe " into " Dibbleton !" Since the 
eastern troops have be^n to come among us, indeed, they have 
commenced a desperate inroad on many of our old venerated Dutch 
names ; names that the English direct from home have genersdly 
respected. Indeed change, change in all things, seems to be the 
besetting passion of these people. We of New York are content to 
do as our ancestora. have done before us ; and this they ridicule, 
making it matter of accusation against us, that we follow the no- 
tions of our fathers. I shall never complain that they are deserting 
so many of their customs, for I regara the changes as improve- 
ments : but I beg that they may leave us ours. That there is such a 
thing as improvement I am wiUing enough to admit, as well as thatit 
not only compels, but excuses changes ; but I am yet to learn it is 
matter of just reproach that a man follows in the lootsteps of those 
who have gone before him. The apothegms of David and the wis- 
dom of Solomon are just as much apothegms and wisdom in our 
own time as they were the day they were written, and for pre- 
cisely the same reason— their truth. Where there is so much sta- 
bilitv in morals, there must be permanent principles, and something 
surely is worthy to be saved from the wreck of the past. I doubt 
if all this craving for change has not more of selfishness in it than 
either of expediency or of philosophy ; and- 1 could wish, at least* 
that Satanstoe should never be mttered away into so sneaking a 
substitute as Dibbleton. 
That was a joyful day when a servant in Herman Mordannt*fl 
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lirery rode in upon our lawn and lumded me a leMor franiMs 
masfcer, infomimg: me of the safe arrival of the fanuly, and inviting 
me to ride over next da3r in time to take a late breakfast at liiaes- 
bnah. Anneke had written., to me twice preyioiisl^ to this ; two 
beaatifally-exprossed*. feminine, yet spirited, aflfectiodate lettors^ 
in which the tenderness and eensibility of her nature were barely 
restrained by the delicacy of her sex and situation. On the receipt 
of this welcome inTitation, I was gmlty of the onl^ piece €£ romantic 
extravaffance that I can remember having committed in the course 
of my lite. Herman Mordannt's black was well treated, and dift> 
missed with a letter of aoceptanee. One hour after he left Satanstoe 
— ^1 do love that venerable name, and hope all the Yai^ees in 
Christendom will not be able te alter it to Inbbleton — but one hour 
after the negro was off, I followed him myself, intending' to slee^ 
at the well-known inn at EJingsbridge, and not present myadf at 
the Bush until the proper hour next morning. I had^ got t&tiie 
house of the talkative landlady two hours before sunset, put up my 
•horse, secured my. lodgings, and was eating a bite myseilft when 
the good housewife entered the room. 

"Your servant, Mr. littlepage," commenced this loqvadons 
person ; '* how are the venerable Captain Hugh lioger and t&e 
Major, your honoured fiither? Well, I see by your smile. Well, 
at is a comfortable thing to have our Mends enjoy good heahiL**my 
'Own poor man er^oyed most wretehed healthalllast winter, and is 
iUkely to enjovvery much the same that which is coming. 'I should 
.tlunk you had come to the wedding at lilaosbush, Mr. Comv, had 
you not stopped, at my door, instead of going on direct to that of 
Herman Mordaunt." 

I started, but supposed that the news of what was to happen had 
leaked out, and that tiiis good woman, wihose ears were always opoi, 
liad got hold of a neighbourhood-^rt«<A for once in her life. 

" lam on no such errand, Mrs. light, but hope to be nuunied 
one of these days to some one or other." 

"I was not thinking of your marriage, sir, but that of Miss 
Anneke, over at the Bush, to this Lord Bul^om. It's a great 
■connexion for the Mordannts, after all, though Herman Mordaunt 
is of good bleed himself, they tell me. The knight's man often 
oomes here to taste new cider, which he admits is as good aa ifin^* 
lish cider, and I believe it is tiie only thing which he nas found u 
the colonies that he thinks is one half as good : but Thomas tells 
2ne all is settled, and that the wedding must teke place right soon. 
It has only been put off on account of Miss Wallace, who is in deep 
mourning for her own husband, having lost him within the honey- 
moon, which is the reason she still bears her own name. They tdOL 
me a widow who loses her husband in the honeymoon is obliged to 
bear her maiden name, otherwise Miss Mary would be Mrs. Yaa 
€k)ort, or something like that." 

As it was very clear the neighbourhood knew little about the 
true state of things in Herman Mordannt's family, I took my hat 
and proceeded to execute the intention with which I had left home. 
I was sorry to hear l^at Bulstrode was at lilaosbush, but had no 
apprehension of his ever marrying Anneke. I took the way to the 
^fikghts, and soon reached the field where I had once met the ladies 
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imhoreebaek. There, seated tmder a tree, I saw Bnlstrode alone, 
and apparently in deep contemplation. It was no part of my plan 
to be seen, or to have my presence known, and I was retiring, when 
I heaxd my name, diseoTered that I was reooenised, and joii^ him. 
The fmst glance at Bnlstrode showed me that he knew the truth. 
He ooloured, bit his lips, forced a smile, and came forwsrd to meet 
me, iimping just enough to add interest to his gait, and offered his 
Jhand with a frank manliness that gave him great merit in my eyes. 
It was no tri£e to lose Anne Mordaunt, and I am afraid I could not 
have manifested half so much magnanimity. But Bulstrodewasa 
man of the world, and he knew how to command the exhibitioiL of 
his feelings, if not to command the feelings tiiemselves. 

" I told you once, Corny," he said, offering his hand, " that we 
must remain friends, cotUequi eou^e— you have been successful, and 
I have foUed. Herman Mordaunt told me the melancholy fact 
before we left Albany ; and I can tell you hia regrets were not so 
very flattering to ^rou. Nevertheless, ne admits you are a capital 
fellow, and that if it were not for Alexander he could wish to be 
Diogenes. So you have only to provide yourself withi alantem and 
a tub, marry Anneke, and set up housekeeping. As for the honest 
man, I propose saving you some trouble by offering myself in that 
character, even before you Hght your wick. Gome, ta&e a seat on 
this bench, and let us diat." 

There was something a little forced in all this, it is true, but it 
was manly. I took the seat, and Bulstrode went on. 
** It was the river that made your fortune. Corny, and undid me." 
I smiled, but said nothing, though I knew better. 
*' There is a fate in love, as in war. Well, I am as well off as 
Abercrombie ; we both expected to be victorious, while eaoh is con* 
quered. I am more fortunate. Indeed ; for he can never expect to 
get another army, while I may get another wife. I .wish you would 
be frank with me, and con£^ to what you particularly ascribe 
your own success." 

'* It is natural, Mr. Bulstrode, that a young woman should prefer 
to live in her own country to living in a strange land, and among 
strangers." 

" Ay, Corny, that is both patriotic and modest, but it is not the 
real reason. No, sir; it was Scrub smd the theatricals by which I 
have been tmdone. With most provincials, Mr. littlepage, it is a 
sufficient apology for anything that the metropolis approves. So it 
is with you colonists in general : let England say yes, and you 
dare not say no. There is one thing that persons who live so far 
&om home seldom learn, and it is this : There are two sorts of 
great worlds, the great vulgar world, which includes all but the 
very best in taste, principles, and manners, whether it be in a 
capital or a country ; and the great respectable world, which, infi- 
nitely less numerous, contains the juaioious, the instructed, the 
intelligent, and, on some questions, the good. Now, the first form 
fashion ; whereas the last produce something far better and more 
enduring than fashion. Fashion often stands rebuked in the pre- 
sence of the last class, small as it ever is numerically. Very high 
rank, very finished tastes, very strong judgments, and very correct 
pcindples, all unite, more or less, to make up this class. One or 
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more of these qnaMties may be wanting, perhaps, but the Tudoit of 
the whole forms the perfection of the character. We have dailj 
examples of this at home as well as elsewhere, though ijx our arti* 
ficial state of society it requires more decided qualities to resist the 
influence of fashion when there is not positive social ranJc to sus* 
tain it, perhaps, than it would in one more natural. That which 
first struck me in Anneke, as is the case with most youn? men, was 
her delicacy of appearance and her beauty. This I willnot deny. 
In this respect, your American women have quite taken me bysur- 

Srise. In England we are so accustomed to associate a certtMA 
elicacy of person and air with high rank, that I will confess I 
landed in New York with no expectation of meeting a si^l^ female 
in the whole country that was not comparatively coarse;^ axid, what 
we are accustomed to consider common in physique ; ^et I .must 
now say that, apart &om mere conventional fliiisn, I fijad quite as 
large a proportion of aristocratical-lookins: females among you as 
if you had a full share of duchesses. The last thing I shpuld think 
of calling an American woman would be coarse. She noi^y want 
manner in one sense ; she may want finish in a dozen things ; she 
may, and often does, want utterance, as utterance is understood 
amon^ the accomplished ; but she is seldom, indeed, coarse or vulgar, 
according to our European understanding of the terms.". , / 

" And of what is all this apropos, Bulstrode ? \.; . , 

** Oh ! of your success and my defeat, of course, Corny, aij^wered 
the major, smiHng. " What I mean is this— that Anneal i3 one of 
your second class, or is better than what fashion can make her; 
and Scrub has been the means of my undoing. She does not care 
for fashion, in a play, or a novel, or a dress even, but looks for the 
proprieties. Yes, Scrub has proved my imdoing !" 

I did not exactly believe the last, but finding Bulstrode so weU 
disposed to give his rejection this turn, it was not my ^art to con^ 
tradict him. We talked together half an hour longer in the most 
amicable manner, when we parted; Bulstrode promising not to 
betray the secret of my presence. I lingered in sight of the house 
until evening, when I ventured nearer, hoping to get a glimpse of 
Anneke as she passed some window, or appeared, by the soft light 
of the moon, unaer the piazza that skirted the south front of the 
building. Lilacsbush deserved its name, being a perfect wilderness 
of shrubbery ; and, favoured by the last, I had got quite near the 
house when I heard light footsteps on the gravel of an adjacent 
walk. At the next instant, soft, low voice* met my ears, and I 
was a sort of compelled auditor of what followed. 

" No, Anne, my fate is sealed for this world," said Mary Wallace^ 
•* and I shall live Guert's widow as faithfully and devotedly as if 
the marriage-vow had been pronounced. This much is due to his 
memory, on account of the heartless doubts I permitted to iniiu- 
ence me, and which drove him into those terrible scenes that 
destroyed him. When a woman really loves, Anneke, it is vain to 
struggle against anything but positive imworthiness, I fear. Poor 
Guert was not unworthy in any sense ; he was erring and impul- 
sive, but not imworthy. No— no— not unworthy ! I oug^t to have 
^ven him my hand, and he would have been spared to us. As it 
IS, I can only live his widow in secret, and in loye. You haye done 
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well, dearest Anneke, in being so frank with Corny Litdepage, and 
in avowing that preference which you have felt almost from the 
first day of your acquaintance." 

Although this was music to my ears, honour would not suffer me 
to hear more, and I moved swiftly away, stirring the bushes in a 
way to apprise the speaker of the proximity of a stranger. It was 
necessary to appear, and I endeavoured so to do without creating 
any alarm. 

^* It must be Mr. Bulstrode," said the gentle voice of Anneke, 
"who is probably looking for us— see, there he comes, and we will 
meet — • 

The dear speaker became tongue-tied ; for, by this time, I was 
near enough to be recognised. At the next instant I held her in 
my arms. Mary Wallace disappeared, how or when, I cannot say. 
I place a veil over the happy hour that succeeded, leaving the old 
to draw on their experience for its pictures, and the young to live 
in hope. At the end of that time, by Anneke's persuasion, lentered 
the house, and had to brave Herman Mordaunt's disposition to 
rally me. I was not only mercifully, but hospitably treated, how- 
ever, Anneke*s father merely laughing at my little adventure, 
saying, that he looked upon it favourably, and as a sign that I was 
a youth of spirit. 

Early in October we were married, the Rev. Mr. Worden per- 
forming the ceremony. Our home was to be Lilacsbush, wnich 
Herman Mordaunt conveyed to me the same day, leaving it, as it 
was furnished, entirely in my hands. He also gave me my wife's 
mother^s fortune, a respectable independence, and the death of 
Captain Hugh Roger, soon after, added considerably to my means. 
We made but one family between town, Lilacsbush, and Satanstoe, 
Anneke and my mother in particular conceiving a strong affection 
for each other. 

As for Bulstrode, he went home before the marriage, but keeps 
Tip a correspondence with us to this hour. He is still single, and 
is a declared old bachelor. His letters, however, are too light- 
hearted to leave us any concern on the subject ; though these are 
matters that may fall to the share of my Hm Mordaunt, should he 
ever have the grace to continue this family narrative. 
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